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 ——— NATIONAL MEMORIAL 
TO 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


THE COMMITTEE of ADVICE a by HER MA- 
JESTY ane ~% prepared to receive DES S, to be submitted to 
Her Majesty, for the SCOTTISH N. TION AL MEMORIAL to 
the PRINCE CONSORT, about to be erected in Edinburgh, or 
its immediate neighbourhood. 

Of the SITES which have been suggested for the MEMORIAL, 
the most eligible appear to be:— 

1, A knoll on the Spur or Ridge running N.N.E. from Arthur's 
Seat, and about 540 feet above the Sea. 


9. West Princes-street-gardens, at the foot of Frederick-street 
or Castle-street. 


: East Side of Charlotte-square-garden, facing George-street. 


The Queen's Ps aes in the immediate neighbourhood of 
THolp rood Palace. 

The Committee, however, desire especially to direct the atten- 
tion of Artists to the first-named of these Sites, which offers many 

advantages. A National Memorial in that commanding position 
woeld be seen by persons approaching Edinburgh at a greater 
distance, and from a wider circle, both of the city and the country 
than any other available situs ation 

At the same time, it is not desired absolutely to preclude the 
suggestion of any other Site which an Artist may consider specially 
suitable for his Design. 

The amount of F’ unds at the disposal of the Committee for the 
erection of the Memorial is 12,0001.; and the Committee regret that 
they are therefore unable to offer 1 ea or to remunerate any 
unsuccessful competitor for his desig 

It is requested that all Models and “Drawings, not already pre- 
pared. may be furnished on a scale of one inch to the foot. 

No Design can be received ng the Tentu day of DecemBer. 


W.S. WALKER, Honorary Secretary. 
124, George-street, Edinburgh, 5th September, 186-4. 


N EXPERIENCED HANOVERIAN 
GOVERNESS desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT in a Noble- 
man’s or Good Family. Acquirements: German, French fluently 
good Music, and the usual branches of a sound education. Good 
references. Liberal salary expected —P. K., Mr. Stears, Music 
Warehouse, Sandown, Isle of Wight. 


NUSUAL ADVANT/ AGES at are e offered to a 

FEW SONS of GENTLEMEN, by a Cantab. M.A., who, 
having had ten years’ experience in Tuition, is now educating his 
own Boy at home as an Engineer, and requires suitable com- 
panions for him. Combining practice with theory, he instructs 
in Mathematics, Languages, Drawing, and ee ns of tools, and 
has water-power driving workshops, lathes, —Address Rev. 

E.£. M., Farnah Hall, Derbyshire. 


BACHELOR of ARTS, of t the | University of 
Ii Cambridge, wishes to devote Three or Four Hours a day to 
TUITION, at his own house in Hampstead, or in London or the 
aeighbourhood, —Address B. A., 2, Rosslyn-terrace, Hampstead, 
N.W. 























NDIAN LANGUAGES.—The Rev. G. SmAut, 
M.A., (ten years in India) continues to GIVE INSTRUC. 
TION in Hebrew, Arabic, and Sanskrit, Hind fistaéni, Beng4li, and 
Persian. Terms and Testimonials forwarded.—5, Featherstone: 
buildings, Bedford-row, W.C. 


DUCATION.—A few VACANCIES in a 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 
conducted by Two Ladies, in St. John’s Wood. The French Lan- 
fuage constantly spoken.—Address F. B., Post Office, 12, King’s 
wllege-road, Adelaide-road, St. John’s W: ood. 








NIVERSITY OF LONDON MATRICU- 


LATION, January, 1865; — ambridge Local Exemin- 





ations, December, 1864. The Rev. WILLIAM Pueeeae L 

and the Rey. E. MAY DAVIS, BA PREPARE CANDI- 

DATES for the above EXAMINATIONS. ‘Candidates also 
for the Civil Service and Oxford Local. 


eroaghiy Bee 
TWO BOARDERS.—Apply to the Rev. W. 
Sane, , 4-8 N.E. 


, a \ > 
IRST-CLASS EDUCATION. — BERLIN. 
—Dr. and Mrs. NESSLER beg to inform Parents desirous of 
fring their Daughters a Coutinental Education, founded on 
hristian Re inciples, combined with parental care and affection, 
that Mrs. Nessler, who is an English Lady, is now in London to 
escort NEW PUPILS to Berlin, and will be lappy to communicate 
vith Parents and Guardians at her residence, e, Berners-street, 
Oxford-street, on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays, between 
Se hours of 2 and 5. Prospectus and References sent by "letter on 
application. 


\ ATRICULATION of the UNIVERSITY 
of LON DON.—By permission of the Council of University 

College, a CLASS will be held at University College, by Mr. 
TALFOURD ELY, M.A. London, and Mr. WM. WATSON, B.A 

Jendon, to PREPARE CANDIDATES for Ex xamination, in 








]* DIAN CIVIL SERVICE.—A CLASS 

limited to THREE PUPILS has been formed by Tutors 
from the most successful E.1.C.S. Colleges. The special instruc- 
tion which can ~ given is adequate to private tuition. There is 


ONE VACANCY 
* Ontent, 51, Pall Mall, S.W. 


ANGUAGES.—Italian, English, French, 
Rudiments of gr sa German, Music, &c.—Mr. CURT, Pro- 
Som, Reader and Sworn Translator since 1828, having some 
PUPILS at and near Norwood, is desirous of a few more. Age, 
ae &e., no object.—33, Great PorTLAND-STREET, REGENT- 


{’DUCATION and HEALTH.—A GENTLEMAN 
from Neufchatel (French Switzerland), who has 13 years’ 
experience in tuition, chiefly in England, ‘and speaking Four 
Languages, proposes to spend the winter in Florence, and would be 
glad to accompany a Family thither, or to take with him for the 
ensuing winter, on moderate terms, ONE or TWO PUPILS whose 
health might require their spenaing & a winter in Italy. Reference 
is kindly permitted to Rev rnays, M.A., Rector of Great 
Stanmore, and the best references both in Florence and in England 
can be added, if required.— Address, for further particulars, Mon- 
sieur C. F. Bouens, Great Stanmore. Middlesex. 


R. ALTSCHUL TEACHES 











oe thro’ German, Italian, Sonthy English. 
GERMAN thro’ Italian, Spanish, French, English. 

Hog thro’ Spanish, French, German, English. 
SPANISH thro’ rench, German, Italian, English. 

ENGLISH thro’ French, Spanish, Italian, German. 


No Extra Charge for the Tuition of several Languages. 
Prepares for the Universities, Army, and C.S. EXAM INATIONS. 


R. ALTSCHUL refers to Peers, Peeresses, 

Memb. of Parliament, Government Officials, Clergymen, emi- 

nent Military and Naval Men, Distinguished Memb. of the Learn- 

ed Professions, as also to Gentlemen of the highest repute in City cir- 
cles,—former or present Pupils,—all of whom will bear Testimon, 
se the uniform and speedy Peunoees nich attends his very Natural, 

asy, Practical and CONVERSATIONAL Method of im arting 
SPAN ISH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, FRENCH.—9,0ld Bond-st..W. 


CIENCE and ART DEPARTMENT of the 
\) COMMITTEE of COUNCIL on EDUCATION, South 


Kensington. 

The ANNUAL EXAMINATIONS for Science Certificates for 
Rao wa take nem in London, Dublin, and Edinburgh, in 
NO ble of the Days and Hours —— for 
a m= me the Places of Examination, will sent on 
application by letter to the Secretary, Science and Art Depart- 
ment, South Kensiusten, London, W. All Applications for Ex- 
amination must be made before the 15th October. 

By order of the Lords of the 
Com of Council on Education. — 


> ANCIN G.—MIss PARKER (six years with 
——— Soutt that her CLASSES 

for Dan rtment, ay Calisthenic Exercises are now 
FO RuING art the’ Winter Season. Families and Schools attended 
in and out of Town. Private Lessons given.—35, MaNon-RoaD, 
Wa worth, 8. 


OURISTS derive additional pleasure in their 
rambles when uainted with MINERALS. Nac ag and 
FOSSILS.—Mr. TENNANT, Geologist, 149, Strand, London, gives 
Practical Instruction to Ladies and Gentlemen, and from his 
extensive Collections, comprising many thousand s imens, 
persons are enabled in a dozen or twenty private =. 
identify the ordinary com ponents fi Rocks, and most of the 
Minerals and Metals used Mr. Tennant can also 
supply Elementary Geological Me cllnetions at 2, 5, 10, 20 to 100 
Guineas each. 


gone H. R. Forrest, for many 

rs past an amateur Collector of Shaksperian Filustrations, 

- desirous of INCREASING HISCOLLECTION BY FURTHER 

CHASES. He particularly wishes to obtain Portraits of 

Ey a an Actors and Scenic Representations of the Plays. He 

will willingly show his Collection to any lover of Shakspere.— 
Grindlow House, Longsight, Manchester. 


NOTICE —DR. AITKEN’S WORK on ¢ the 


PRACTICE of MEDICINE. 


The Last Edition of this W: = was sold out in Four Months. 
A New Edition will be ready in October. 
London: Charles Griffin & Co. 

















y ENTAL.—A Pauysician, married, who has 
had extensive and long experience in Mental Maladies, 
wishes to receive into his Family a LADY whose case requires 
judicious and kind treatment. The Advertiser has a good house, 
in a healthy situation, and every convenience as to horses and 
eee if required. —For terms, &c., address Dr. Wricut, Wake- 
eld. 





frO LECTURERS.—The ApverrTiser having 
a amp oa Dissotving-View Apparatus, with Lime Light, 
&c., wishes to meet with a LECTURER to join him in working 
the’ same. .—Address, by letter, to A. Z., 18, Princes-street, Storey’s- 
sere. eae 
HEMICAL LEC’ ECTUI RES. —Pe Scientific Insti- 
tutions and First-class Schools.—A GENTLEMAN, of many 
years’ experience, who has very extensive means of illustrating 
his Popular Lectures by brilliant Expe ene, desires ENGAGE- 
MENTS during the Winter Months. He also prepares Pupils for 
the various Government eine —Address A. B., Mr. 
Smart, 133, Fulham-road. Proprietors of Lecture-Rooms are re- 
quested to send Particulars and Terms for the Evening. 





\1O THE GOVERNORS of CHRIST’S 
HOSPITAL.—A PRESENTATION to Christ’s Hospital is 
earnestly SOLICITED for the Son of a Naval Officer, who died 
quite suddenly in June, 1860, leaving a family of seven te 
the eldest 11 years of age, the youngest only six weeks old at the 
time of his —For every information, apply to W. Nada 
Esq., 26, Brydges-street, Covent-garden, W 


Ortaca IMPERIAL DE DIEPPE 
(University of France) will RE-OPEN on the 4th of OCTO- 


Oe nalish Pupils prepared for the Learned Professions, the Army, 
Navy, Indian and Civil-Service Examinations, Commerce, &e., by 
a staff of twenty-six Professors of the French Universit; and nine 
Resident Masters. Special Religious Instruction and Worshi a 
Protestant Pupils. Inclusive Terms: Under fourteen, 42 g' 
per annum ; above, 45 guineas. 

For Prospectuses, containing amplest pagtloulons, apply to M. 
gay es evue Fae Chepstow- pe , Bayswater, London, or 
to t vy. Ch. Guriteau, M.A., Collége Impérial, Dieppe, who 
will 3 ry 33, Upper Stam ford- whee. lackfriars, from the 26th 
September to the 3rd October, to take’ charge of Pupils. 


HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 34 
SOHO-SQUARE.—MRS. WAGHORN, who has resided 
many years Abroad, respectfully pee the attention of the 
pee Gentry, and Principals of Se to her REGISTER 
GLISH and FOREIGN GOVERNESSES, TEACE HERS, 
CoMPANIONS TUTORS and P SORS. Schoo 
perty transferred, and Pupils hs in England, _ at aa 
Germany. No charge to Principals. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
EXAMINATIONS IN MANCHESTER. 

The SECOND BE AMIE ATION for the Degrees of B.A. and 

B.Sc. will be held at OWENS COLLEGE, Manchester, on MON- 

— the 24th meee October weeny provided that = eee number 











IBRARIAN or CURATO R. pr Cambridge 

M.A. desires an ENGAGEMENT as above. Terms mode- 

rate. Good References. Apply. by by letter, to Detta, Mr. Tupper’s, 
4, ee ee Bucklersbury, 


O PUBLISHERS. BOOKS SELLERS, . &e.— 
WANTED, by a GENTLEMAN representing a highly- 
respectable House a COMMISSION. He hasa first-class connexion 
with the Booksellers, &c., of England and Scotland.—Address 
B. Y., 87, Great Guildford-street, Southwark. 


HE PRESS.—A VERBATIM SHORT- 
HAND WRITER, accustomed to general Reporting and 
Sub-Editing, desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT. No objection to a 
i. Paper. References. Address, stating terms and particulars, 
JANES, 25, Wood-street, Northampton. 


—~ PRESS.—The Proprietors of a Weekly 
County Journal, of Liberal politics, are desirous of meeting 
with a GENTLEMAN to furnish them with Leading Articles on 
Current Topics of public interest. None but experienced and first- 
class Writers would be eligitle.—Address, stating terms, &c., 
Bera, care of C. Mitchell & Co., Newspaper Press Directory Office; 
12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, London. 











anuary, 1865. The Class provides instruction in ¥ 
Natural "Philoso hy, Classics, and the English Language, and 
Will be held daily (except on Saturdays), from 6 to 8 P.M., com- 
meneing on the 13th of October. Fee for the Course, 5l.—For 
further particulars, application may be made to Mr. Watson, 60 

aay: “square, N.W., on Mondays or Wednesdays, between 5 and 


THE COU NCIL of the HARTLEY INSTI- 

FUTION have much pleasure in announcing that the Rev. 
ALEX. J D. D'ORSEY, B.D., English Lecturer at Corpus Christi 
ollege, Cambridge, and Lecturer in Public esting at King’s 

lege, London, will give the following COUR SES of Lectures 
ah essons at the HARTLEY INSTITUTION, SOUTHAMP- 
a beginning Monday, 19th September, and ending Saturday, 


Wama—A Course of Six Private Lectures on Church | Reading, 
Delivery of Sermons, and che oraneous P; 





\ ANTED.—An ENGAGEMENT as IRISH 

CORRESPONDENT to an English a Seotch Daily or 
Weekly Paper.—Address, stating terms, B.A., Messrs. W.H.Smith 
& Sons, 21, Lower Sackville-street, Dublin. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION for the PRO 
L MOTION of SOCIAL SCIENCE 

The EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING will be “held in Eat, 
from THURSDAY NEXT, the 22nd, to THURSDAY, the 29th 
September, 1864. 

President—The Right Hon. LORD BROUGHAM. 
General Secretary—George W. Hastings, pee. .» 1, Adam-street, 
Adelphi, London, W.C. 

P: to York on this occasion can ee both ways for 











pa -M.—Six Practical Lessons for Clerg: By an ( andidates 
ae —Six Lectures to Ladies on the English Language. 





H Six Practical Lessons for Ladies only. 

PM, —Three Public Lectures on the English Language, Correct 
peaking, and Remedies for Impediments in Speech. 

oF. u— Three Public Lectures on the English Language, origi- 

nally given at the Royal Institution, London. 





One Fare on at the Principal Railways, on the production © fa 
Voucher, which may be obtained from the Local Secretaries, with 


furth f tion required. 
incieaieieieennnnaie THOM: “dl uy ERS, Gonenel 
WM. PROCTER ‘t Loe 
N ORTH, ecmtaatee. 


Ss. W. 
Guildhall, York, September, 1864. 





t least one month 
pte ng 
Gentlemen desiring to be examined in Manchester are therefore 
requested to send in their names not later than the 24th day of 
September next, to Mr. Nicholson, Registrar of Owens College, 
Quay-street, ‘Manch ester. 
Fee, in addition to that charged by the University of 
London, will be 
Further information will be found in the Calendar of the 
University, or may be had on inquiry at Owens College. 
J.G. GREENWOOD, Principal. 
JOHN P. ASTON, Secretary to the Trustees. 


IZING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


The WINTER SESSION will be OPENED on SATURDAY, 
October ist, with an Introductory Address, at 8 p.m., by Professor 
CARTWRIGHT, F.R.C.S._ The Lectures in the Win “3 Session 
will be given by Professors Partridge, soe Miller, Johnson, and 
Fergusson. In the Summer Session, by Professors Bentley, Garrod, 
Bricetiey. . Guy, Bloxam, Rymer Jones, Cateeleel, Beale, and Mr. 

ohn Woo 

By a regulation of the Daivenstey of Edinburgh, three out of the 
four years ar study required by that University for its Degree of 
M.D. may be assed at King’s Colle ead 

KING'S © E HOSPITA Physicians: Drs. Johnson, 
Beale, Garrod, Guy, Priestley ; _maeens: Physicians : “<> Evans, 
Duftin, Harley, Playfair, and Day. Surgeons: Messrs. sson 
and Partridge ; Assistant: Surgeons: Messrs. Jo hn Wood, enry 
Smith, Mason, ‘and afer ae 

A Lyin -in W: fit 

he Physician’s Assistant, House-Surgeon, their Assistants, 
chine: al Cle rks, and Dressers, are selected by Examination from 
among the ‘Students without extra charge. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES. 


WARNEFORD SCHOLARSHIPS. —Students en 
Medical Department of this College in October next 
the exclusive privilege of contending for Five Schola‘ 
each ; two to be held for need pert and three for two yé 

Six Scholarships are awarded, at the close of each Wi Hac 
for profic‘-ncy in professional subjects, namely,— 
two years; one of 301. for one year; one of 251. for ap 





ree. + 
10 2: 4 to th Ped 





est 


three of 201. for one year. The Daniell Scholarship of 
years, and Diieies Scholarships of 301. for one year, a 
to Students of the Medical Department. 
Prizes of the value of 25/., 15/., 10l., and 4. 4s. each) a 
Prizes to the value of 50/., are annually awarded. ! 
For further informs ation apply. personally, = hy le bank e 
outside “ Prospectus,” to J. W. Cunnincuam, E! re p 
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T ODDESDON GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
HERTS, established on the largest scale of efficiency. will 

be found complete in every department. PUPILS are PRE- 
PARED for the ARMY, NAVY, CIVIL-SERVICE, and all 
other Examinations. Since Christmas, 1861, forty-eight have 
assed—several with honours.—Terms, 30 and 40 guineas.— Messrs. 
ASELWoop & Lupton, Principals. 





UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 
67 and 68, HARLEY-STREET, W. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, for the General 
Education of Ladies, and for Granting Certificates of Knowledge. 
Patrons. 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Principal—The DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 

Lady-Resident—MISS PARRY. 
Committee of Professors. 
Rey. F. D. Maurice, M.A. 
Rev. M. Meyrick, A.K.C. 
Rey. E. H. Plumptre, M.A, 
Rev. 8. Cheetham, M.A. 
W. Cave Thomas. 





Antonio Biaggi. 
W. Sterndale Bennett, Mus.D. 
Rev. T. A. Cock, M.A. 
Rev. F. Garden, M.A. 
William Hughes, F.R.G.S. 
John Hullah. Henry Warren. 
Alph. Mariette, M.A. G. Weil, Ph.D. 

The CLASSES for the Michaelmas Term will meet on MON- 
DAY, October 3. 5 a 

Individual Instruction in Vocal Music is given by Mr. George 
Benson, and in Instrumental by Messrs. Dorrell, John Jay and 
Oliver May, and Misses Green, C. Green, Sawyer and Bagulay. 
Conversation Classes in Modern Languages are formed on the 
eutry of six names. : 

Arrangements are made for the reception of Boarders. 

Prospectuses, with full particulars as to Fees, Scholarships, &c., 
may be had on application to Mrs. WiLL1AMs, at the College Office. 

E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


Q°* EN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
67 and 68, HARLEY-STREET, W. 
For Girls above Five Years of Age. 
Lady-Superintendent—MISS HAY. 
Assistant—- MISS SELINA WALKER. 


The CLASSES of this School will meet for the Michaelmas 
Term on MONDAY, Gopbember 26. 
Prospectuses, with full particulars, may be had on application 
to Mrs. WiLi1aMs, at the College Office. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


UY’S HOSPITAL.— The MEDICAL 
SESSION COMMENCES in OCTOBER. The Introduc- 

ey Address will be given by J. BRAXTON HICKS, M.D. 
F.R.8., on SATURDAY, the Ist of October, at Two o’clock. 


MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

Physicians—G. H. Barlow, M.D.; Owen Rees, M.D. F.R.S.; 
W. W. Gull, M.D. 

Assistant-Physicians—S. 0. Habershon, M.D.; 8. Wilks, M.D.; 
F. W. Pavey, M.D. F.R.S. , 

Si ms—Edward Cock, Esq.; John Hilton, Esq. F.R.S.; John 
Birkett, Esq. ; Alfred Poland, Esq. 

Assistant-Surgeo: 
Arthur Durham, Esq. __ 

Obstetric Physician—Henry Oldham, M.D. 

Assistant Obstetric Physician—J. Braxton Hicks, M.D. F.R.S. 

Surgeon-Dentist—J. Salter, Esq. F.R.S. 

Surgeon-Aurist—J. Hinton, Esq. 

Eye Infirmary —John F. France, Esq., Consulting Surgeon ; 
Alfred Poland, Esq., Surgeon; Chas. Bader, Esq., Assistant- 

jurgeon. 





Cooper Forster, Esq.; T,. Bryant, Esq.; 


LECTURES—WINTER SESSION. 
Medicine—Owen Rees, M.D. F.R.S.; W. W. Gull, M.D. 
Surgery—John Birkett, Esq.; Alfred Poland, Esq. 

Anatomy—J. Cooper Forster, Esq.; Arthur Durham, Esq. 

Physiology—F. W. Pavy, M.D. F.R.S. 

Chemistry—Alfred Taylor, M.D. F.R.S. 

Experimental Philosophy— Hilton Fagge, M.D. 

Demonstrations on Anatomy—Walter Moxon, M.B.; J. Bankart, 
Esq.; Hilton Fagge, M.D. 

Demonstrations on Morbid Anatomy—S. Wilks, M.D. 

LECTURES—SUMMER SESSION, 
Demonstrations on Cutaneous Diseases—S. O. Habershon, M.D. 
Medical Jurisprudence—Alfred Taylor, M.D. F.R.S. 

Materia Medica—S. 0. Habershon, M.D. 
es a H. Oldham, M.D., and J. Braxton Hicks, M.D. 


Ophthaimic Surgery—A. Poland, Esq., and C. Bader, Esq. 
Pathology—S. Wilks, M.D. 
Comparamve Anatomy—F. W. Pavy, M.D. F.R.S.; W. Moxon, 


Use of the Microscope—Arthur Durham, Esq. 

Dental Surgery—J. Salter, Esq. F.R.S. 

Botany—C. Johnson, Esq. 

Practical Chemistry—T. Stevenson, M.B. 

Demonstrations on Manipulative and 
. Bryant, Esq. 7 

Vaccination—J. Braxton Hicks, M.D. F.R.S. 


The Hospital contains 600 Beds. Special Clinical Instruction 





Operative Surgery— 


given by the Physicians in wards set apart for the most interesting | Natural Philosophy and Astronomy— 


| 
Weekly. | 
Lying-in Charity—Number of cases attended annually, about | 
000. 


cases. 
Clinical Lectures— Medicine, Surgery and Midwifery. 


000. 

Twenty-six Beds for Diseases of Women. Thirty Beds for 
Ophthalmic Cases. 

useum of Anatomy, Pathology, and Comparative Anatomy— 
Curator, 8. Wilks, M. D.—contains 10,000 specimens, 4,000 drawings 
and diagrams, a unique collection of anatomical models, and a 
series of 400 models of skin diseases. 

Gentlemen desirous of becoming Students must give satisfac- 
tory testimony as to their education and conduct. They are 
required to pay 40/. for the first year, 401. for the second, and 100. 
for every succeeding year of attendance; or 1001. in one payment 
entitles a student to a perpetual ticket 

Dressers, Clinical Clerks, Ward Clerks, Obstetric Residents, and 
Dressers in the Eye Wards, are sel ed, according to merit, from 
those students who have attende econd year. A Resident 
House-Surgeon is appointed every f 
students who have obtained the Coliege Diploma. 
Six Scholarships, varying in value from 25. to 401. each, will 
be awarded at the close of each Summer Session, for general 
proficiency. 

_ Two Gold Medals will be given by the Treasurer—one for Medi- 
cine, and one for Surgery. 

A Voluntary Examination will take place at entrance in Ele- 
mentary Classics and Mathematics. The first three candidates 
will receive respectively »5/., 20/. and 151. 
ss of the Lecturers have Vacancies for Resident Private 

8 















ils. 
r. Stocker, Apothecary to Guy’s Hospital, will enter Students 
and give any further information required, 
Guy’s Hospital, August, 1864, 





J NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
—The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will 
OPEN on MONDAY, October 3. INTRODUCTORY LECTURE 
by Professor QUAIN, F.R.S., at 3 p.m. Subject, “* Medical Edu- 


cation. a 

LECTURES FOR WINTER TERM. 
Anatomy—Professor Ellis. 
Anatomy and Physiology— Professor Sharpey, M.D. F.R.S. 
Chemistry—Professor Williamsom, F.R.S. 
Comparative Anatomy—Profe-sor Grant, M.D. F.R.S. 
Medicine—Professor Jenner, M.D. F.R.S. 
Practical Physiology and Histology—Professor Harley, M.D. 
Surgery—Professor Erichsen. 
Dental Surgery—Mr. Ibbetson, F.R.C.S.E. 


LECTURES FOR SUMMER TERM. 
Materia Medica—Professor Ringer, M.D. 
Pathological Anatomy—Professor Wilson Fox, M.D. 
Medical Jurisprudence—Professor Harley, M.D. 
Practical Chemistry— Professor Williamson, F.R.S. 
Midwifery— Professor Murphy, M.D. 
Palwozoology— Professor Grant, M.D. F.R.S. 
Ophthalmic Medicine and Surgery—Professor T. W. Jones, F.R.S. 
Botany— Professor Oliver, F.R.S. F.L.S. 
Practical Instruction in Operative Surgery—Mr. Marshall, F.R.S. 
Analytical Chemistry—Professor Williamson, throughout the 
Session. 
Mental Diseases—W. H. 0. Sankey, M.D. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 
Physicians—Dr. Jenner, F.R.S., Dr. Hare, Dr. Reynolds. 
Obstetric Physician—Dr. Mu y. ' 
Assistant-Physicians—Dr. Harley, Dr. Wilson Fox, Dr. Ringer. 
Surgeons—Mr. Quain, F.R.S., Mr. Erichsen, Mr. Marshall, F.R.S., 

Mr. Henry Thompson. 
Assistant-Surgeon—Mr. Berkeley Hill. 
Consulting Surgeon to the Eye Infirmary—Mr. Quain, F.R.S. 
Ophthalmic Surgeon—Mr. Wharton Jones. 
Assistant Ophthalmic Surgeon—Mr. J. F. Streatfeild, 
Physician to the Skin Infirmary—Dr. Hi 
Dental Surgery—Mr. Ibbetson. 


CLINICAL INSTRUCTION. 

Medical Clinical Lectures by Dr. Jenner, Dr. Hare, and Dr. 
Murphy, also by Dr. Reynolds, Professor of Clinical Medicine, 
whose special duty is to train the pupils in the practical study of 

isease 
Bersicst Clinical Lectures, especially by Mr. Quain, and by Mr. 

Vrichsen. 

Lectures on Ophthalmic Cases, by Mr. Wharton Jones, 


SCHOLARSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, AND PRIZES. 
Entrance Exhibitions. 

Three Entrance Exhibitions of the respective value of 301., 202. 
and 10/. per annum, tenable for two years, will be awarded upon 
examination to gentlemen who are about to commence their first 
Winter attendance in a Medical School. The Examination will 
be in Classics, Elementary Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, and 
in either French or German, at the option of the Candidate. 

Students of the Faculty of Arts who have obtained the Jews’ 
Commemoration Scholarship may hold it during their attendance 
on classes of the Faculty of Medicine. 

ATKINSON MORLEY SCHOLARSHIP for the Promotion of 
the are! of Surgery 45l., tenable for three years. 

LONGRIDGE EXHIBITION for general proficiency in Medi- 
cine and Surgery, 40. 

FILLITER EXHIBITION for general proficiency in Patholo- 
gical Anatomy, 300. 

LISTON GOLD MEDAL for Clinical Surgery. 

DR. FELLOWES’ MEDALS for Clinical Medicine, two gold 
and two silver. 

And other Class-Prizes. 

Prospectuses and the Regulations for Scholarships and Exhibi- 
tions may be obtained at the Office of the College. 

GEORGE HARLEY, M.D., Dean of the Faculty. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 

August, 1864. 

The Lectures to the Classes of the Faculty of Arts will com- 
mence on Thursday, the 13th of October. 

The Junior School will open on Tuesday, the 20th of September. 

A department for pupils between 7 and 11 years of age, separate 
from older boys. 


| J NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
FACULTY OF ARTS AND LAWS. 
Session 1864-5. 
The SESSION will COM MENCE on THURSDAY, October 13, 
when Professor MALDEN, M.A., will deliver the INTRODUC- 
TORY LECTURE, at 3 o'clock precisely, on‘ Greek Tragedy.’ 


CLASSES, 
Latin—Professor Seeley, M.A. 
Greek— Professor Malden, M.A. 
Sanscrit—Professor Goldstiicker. 
Hebrew (Goldsmid Professorship)—Professor Marks 
Arabic and Persian—Professor Rieu, Ph.D. 
Hind Gst4ni—Professor Syed Abdoullah. 
Bengali and HindG Law— Professor Gannendr Mohun Tagore. 
Gujérati— Professor Dad4bh4i Naoroji. 
English Language and Literature—Professor Masson, M.A. 
French Language and Literature—Professor Cassal, LL.D. 
Italian Language and Literature—Professor De Tivoli. 
German Language and Literature—Professor Heimann, Ph.D. 
Comparative Grammar—Professor Key, M.A. F.R.S. 
Mathematics— Professor De Morgan. 





3 ofessor Potter, M.A. 

Physiology—Professor Sharpey, LL.D. M.D. F.R.S. 

Chemistry and Practical Chemistry— Professor Williamson, F.R.S. 

Civil Engineering— Professor Pole, F.R.S. M.LC.E. 

Architecture— Professor Donaldson, Ph.D. M.1I.B.A. 

Geology \Goldsmid Professorship|— Professor Morris, F.G.S. 

Mineralogy—Professor Morris, Ras. 

Drawit ‘Teacher, Mr. Moore. 

Botany—Professor Vliver, F.L.S. 

Zoology (Recent and Fossil)—Professor Grant, M.D. F.R.S. 

Bis a or! Mind and Logic—Professor the Rev. J. Hoppus, 
~*h.D. F.R.S. 

Ancient and Modern History—Professor Beesly, M.A. 

Political Economy—Professor Waley, M.A. 

Law—Professor Kussell, LL 








| Jurisprudence—Professor Sharpe, LL.D. 


our months, from those | 


Public Reading and Speaking—Charles Furtado, Esq. 

Evening Classes, by the Professors above named, of the respec- 
tive Classes :—viz., German, Italian, French, Geology, Practical 
Chemistry, and Zoology. . 

Residence of Students.—Some of the Professors receive Studgnts 
to reside with them; and in the Office of the College there is Kept 














| a Register of persons who receive Boarders into their Families. 


The Register will afford information as to the Terms and other 
particulars. 
JOHN ROBERT SEELEY, M.A., Dean of the Faculty. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
August, 1864. 
The Session of the Faculty of Medicine will commence on 
Monday, the 3rd of October. 
The Junior School will open on Tuesday, the 20th of September. 
A department for pupils between 7 and 11 years of age, separate 
from older boys. 
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NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 
FACULTY OF ARTS. . 
Session 1864-65. 
SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHI BITIONS, 
ANDREWS ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS, 
For Classics and Mathematics, 
Three Entrance Exhibitions, called Andrews Exhibiti 

be awarded, after competitive examination, to Candidanes Ti 

already Students of the College, being not more than eigh 
years of age, on the Ist of October, 1864: one for superior merit in 
Classics, one for superior merit in Mathematics and Natural Philo. 
80) oe cs camel mens ge ge Mathematics and Natu 
ral Philosophy combined. Each wi e of the yal 3 4 
annum, tenable for three years. ea ee = 


ANDREWS PRIZES, 1864-65. 
At the end of the Session of 1864-65, two Andrews Prizes, of 
251. each, will be awarded to students of one year’s stan 
on the result of the College Examination: one to the greatest 
proficient in Classics, the other to the greatest proficient in Pure 
and Applied Mathematics. 


ANDREWS SCHOLARSHIPS, 1864-65. 

At the end of the Session of 1864-65, two Andrews Scholar. 
ships, of 50/. each, will be awarded to students of two years’ 
standing, on the result of the College Examination: one to the 
greatest proficient in Classics, the other to the greatest Proficient 
in Pure and Applied Mathematics. 


JEWS’ COMMEMORATION SCHOLARSHIPS, 


A Scholarship of 152. a year, tenable for two years, will be 
awarded every year to the Student of the Faculty of Arts, of not 
more than one year’s standing in the College, whatever be hig 
religious denomination, and wherever he was previously educaj 
and whose age when he first entered the College did not ex 
eighteen years, who shall be most distinguished by general Pto- 
ficiency and good conduct. 


JOSEPH HUME AND RICARDO SCHOLARSHIPS, 

A Joseph Hume Scholarship in Jurisprudence of 201. a year, 
tenable tor three years, will for competition in November, 
1864, and in December of every third year afterwards; also a 
Joseph Hume Scholarship in Political Economy, of 20i.'a year, 
tenable for three years, in November, 1865, and in December 
every third year afterwards ; and a Ricardo Scholarship in Politi- 
cal Economy, of 204. a year, tenable for three years, in Kovembar, 
1866, and in November of every third year afterwards. 


COLLEGE PRIZE FOR ENGLISH ESSAY, 81., for 1864 


LATIN PROSE ESSAY PRIZE 
(Reading-Room Society’s Prize), 5l., for 1865, 


For Copies of the Regulations concerning the above-mentioned 
Exhibitions, Scholarships and Prizes, application should be made 
at the Office of the College, where Prospectuses of the Courses of 
instruction and other information may be obtained. The Pro- 
spectuses show the Courses of instruction in the College in the 
subjects of the Examinations for the Civil and Military Service 

CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 

July 22, 1864. 


U NIVERSITY HALL, GORDON -SQUARE, 


Principal—E. 8. BEESLY, M.A. Oxford, Professor of History at 
University ae , London, and late Assistant-Master of 
Marlborough College. 

Vice-Principal—GEORGE C. DE MORGAN, M.A. Lond. 
Students at University College are received to reside in the Hal} 
under Collegiate Discipline. af 
There are 29 Sets of Rooms, at rents varying from 101. to 501. the 


ssion. 

Bills for board, &c. paid wackie. 

The HALL will OPEN for the Session in OCTOBER NEXT, 
at the same time as University College. 

For particularsapply to the Honorary Secretary or the Principal. 

September, 1864. HENRY P. COBB, Hon. See. 


" " 7 rr . ’ 
prac TICAL and ANALYTICAL CHE- 
MISTRY, BIRKBECK LABORATORY. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

Prof. ALEXANDER W. WILLIAMSON, F.R.S., aided by 
ssistants. 

Practical Instruction in Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis, 
and the Methods and Principles of Organic Researches.— 
Course qualifies the Student for the Application of Chemistry to 
Agriculture, Medicine, and the Manufacturing Arts. Arrange 
yrs have been made for giving Practical Instruction in Gas 

nalysis. 

The Laboratory is open daily, from the 3rd of October to the end 
of July, from 9 a.m. to 4 P.M., except on Saturdays, when it is 
closed at 2 o'clock. Students occupy themselves with subjects of 
their own choice, under sanction of the Professor, by enon aad 
are assisted with needful instruction and advice. A Gold M 
as reward of merit for this class, is given by the Council. 

Fees :—Session, 2¢l. 5s.; Six Months, 18v. 188. ; Three Months, 
102. 108. ; One Month, 4l. 48. A deduction of 40 per cent. is made 
for Students who can attend only three fixed days per week. 

A Prospectus with full details may be had at the Office of the 
College. 2 ds 

For Courses of General Chemistry by Prof. Williamson—Fee, 
for Perpetual Admission, 91. ; Whole Term, 61. ; Half Term, 31; 
of Teamiont Chemistr. Guies, Comnse Term—Fees, 41. and 2% 
See Prospectus of Faculty of Arts and Laws. 

" JOHN ROBERT SEELEY, M.A., Dean of Facult¥ 
of Arts and Laws. p 
CHAS, C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
September, 1864. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 











The CALENDAR for 1864-65, Part I., containing the Prospee 
tuses of the Faculty of Arts and Laws, of the Faculty of Medicine, 
and of the Junior School, with full particulars of Entrance, a 
bitions, Scholarships and Prizes, may be had free of charge on 
application, personally or by letter, at the Office of the Co lege. 

CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
_10th September, 19864. 3 . er 
EDINBURGH. 


[J NIVERSITY OF 


The SESSION will commence on TUESDAY, November 1, 1864, 
An ADDRESS to the STUDENTS will be delivered En 
cipal Sir DAVID BREWSTER, on MONDAY, Novem 
at Two o'clock. J , in the 

Full details as to Classes, Examinations, Degrees, &c. the 
Faculties of Arts, Divinity, Law and Medicine, together hae 
List of the General Council, will be found in the Edinvats 
University Calendar, 1864-65,’ published by Messrs. Maclac'! = 
Stewart, South Bridge, Edinburgh, price 2s. 6d., per post, 28. 

By authority of the Senatus, “ P 
F "ALEX. SMITH, Sec. to the University. 
ptember, 1864. 
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>A UEEN’S COLLEGE, 
SESSION 1864-65. 


MATRICUL ATION and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS. 


On TUESDAY, the 18th of OCTOBER next, at Ten o’clock 
AM. n EXAMIN ATION wil be held for the ag ES 
TION “of STUDENTS in the FACULTIES of ARTS, MEDI- 

CINE. and LAW, and in the DE 3PARTMENTS a CIVIL 
ENGIN NEERING ind AGRICULTURE. 

The Examinations for Scholarships will Seong on Thurs- 
day, the 20th of October. The Council have the power of con- 

rring at these Examinations, EIGHT SENIOR SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of the value of 40l. each, viz.:—Srven in the Faculty of 
Arts, and One in — Lapis of Law: -and FORTY-SLX JUN NIOR 
sc HOLARSHIPS, v —Firteen in Literature, and Firreen in 
Science, of the value of ‘al. each ; F 1GHT in Medicine, of the value 
of 251. each; Turee in Law, and "Five in Civil Engineering, of the 
yalue of 20. each ; to Fifteen of which first year’s S are 


CORK.[Q 


T. THOMAS’ HOSPITAL MEDICAL] ] 
SCHOOL.—SESSION 1864 and 65. 

A GENERAL INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS will be delivered 

by Dr. CLAPTON, the Dean, on SATURDAY, October 1, at 

3 0’clock p.m., after which the Distribution of Prizes will take 


place. 

To enter, or to obtain the all the 
Prizes, and further eS appr to Mr. W <img * sledinal 
asmnse | the Manor House, St. Thomas’s Hospital, Newington, 


Surrey, 5 
EDFORD COLLEGE (FOR LADIES), 


47 and 48, BEDFORD-SQUARE. 


The CLASSES will BEGIN for the SESSION, 1864-65, on 
THURSDAY, October 13th. ;. 


Student a Year, or 81. 88 a Term. Entrance Fee, 1. 1s. 














ible. 
eli rospect ses, containing full information as to the subjects of 
the Examinations, &c., may be had on Spplication: to the Registrar. 
By order of the President 
ROBERT J. KENNY, Registrar. 


St. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL. 
The WINTER Serer, 1864 - 85, will COMMENCE on 
SATURDAY, Oct. 1s 8 o'clock p.M., With an Introductory 
‘Address by Mr. TOYNBEE, F.R.S 
At this Hospital the Medical ‘Appointments, including five 





221. 1 88. 
To Pupils melee One Class only, meeting Twice a Week, 
21. 28. a ‘Term. 
To Pupils attending Two or more Classes—for the First Class, 
21. 2s. ; for att ~~ Class, if Twice a Week, 1l. 11s. 6d., if 
Once a Week, ll. 18. a Term. 
Instrum: —t, Music, 32. 38. and 2. 28. a Ter 
The SCHOOL for PU +40 “above EIGHT Y EARS of Age will 
RE-UPEN on THURSDAY, September 29th. The Fees are 51. 58. 
a Term for Pupils oe and 61. 6s. for those above Fourteen, 
A few Pupils for the College are received as BOARDERS. 
Prospectuses may be had at _the College. 

JA Hon. Sec. 





House-Surgeoncies, the annual value of which exceeds as many 
Scholarships of 50/. each, are open to the Pupils without additional 
fee. 
Pigsicions—Dr, Alderson, F.R.S.; Dr. Chambers; Dr. Sibson. 
Dr. Handtield Jones, F.R.S. 3: De. Sieveking ; and 
og Seavkheid: 
Surgeons—Mr. Lane, Mr. Ure, Mr. Spencer Smith, Mr. Walton, 
and Mr. James Lane. 
Assistant-Surgeon—Mr. Gascoyen. 
Physician- Accoucheur—Dr. Tyler Smith. 
Assistant Physician-Accoucheur—Dr. Graily Hewitt. 
Ophthalmic Surgeon—Mr. Ernest Hart 
Aural Surgeon— Mr. Toynbee, F.R.S. 
Surgeon-Dentist—Mr. Sercombe. 


LECTURERS, 
Clinical Medicine — mage Alderson, Dr. Chambers, Dr. Sibson. 
Clinical Surgery Lane, Mr. Ure, Mr. Spencer Smith. 
Medicine—Dr. C nom ow and Dr. Handfield Jones, F.R.S. 
Surgery—Mr. Lane and Mr. Spencer Smith. 
Physiology and Histological Anatomy—Dr. Broadbent and 
Dr. Lawson. 
Anatomy—Mr. Gascoyen. 
Operations on the Dead Body—Mr. Jomees Lane. 
Dissections— Mr. Norton and Mr. Tay 
Chemistry and Practical C Renate ee “Matthiessen, F.R.S. 
Midwifery—Dr. Tyler Smith and Dr. Graily Hewitt. 
Materia Medica—Dr. Sieveking. 
Botany—Dr. Christopher ean F.L.S. 
Medical Jurisprudence—Dr. Randall. 
Ophthalmic boas Mr. Ernest ~ 
Aural Surgery—Mr. Toynbee, F.R. 
Dental Soreery— Mr. Sercombe. 
Comparative Anatomy—Mr. St. George Mivart, F.L.S. F.Z.8. 
Natural Philosophy—Mr. Balmanno Squire, i. B. 


The fee for the Hospital Practice and Lectures required by the 
Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, and the Society of 
Apothecaries, is 89/. 5s., payable by instalments. 

Sos Prospectus, Entry, aud full information as to Prizes, &c., 

ERNEST HART, 








apply to Dean of the School. 


QT. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE, October 3, with 
an INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS by Mr. C ALLENDER, at 


5 o'clock P.M. 
LECTURES. 


Medicine—Dr. Black and Dr. Kirkes. 

Surgery—Mr. Lawrence and Mr. Coote. 

Descriptive Anatomy—Mr. Skey and Mr. Holden. 

Physiology and General Anatomy—Mr. Savory. 

Chemistry—Dr. Odling. 

Demonstrators of Anatomy—Mr. C women? and “an Smith. 

Demonstrator of Morbid Anatomy—Dr. Andrew. 
SUMMER SESSION, commencing May 1, 1865. 

Materia oe a = Farre. 

Botany—Dr. Hz 

Forensic Medicine Dr. Martin. 

Midwifery—Dr. Greenhalgh. 

Comparative Anatomy—Mr. Callender. 

Practical Chemistry—Dr. Odling. 

The Hospital contains 650 Beds; and ecg Lectures are 
delivered—On the Medical Cases. Dr. Farre, Dr. Black, and 
Dr. Kirkes—On the Surgical Cas »y Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Paget, 
and Mr. © oote—1 end on Diseases of W: omen, by Dr. Greenhalgh. 

Collegiate Est can reside within the 
_ walls, rape to the Collegiate regulations. Some of the 

eachers cons€cted with the Hospital also receive Students to 
reside with them 

Seven Scholz arhipé, varying in value from 20. to 50l., are 
awarded annually. urther information respecting these and 
other details may be obtained from Dr. Epwarps, Mr. CALLENDER, 
or any of the Medical or Surgical Officers or Lecturers ; or at the 
Anatomic: al Museum or Library. 




















(THE LONDON SCHOOL of DENTAL 


SURGERY and DENTAL HOSPITAL of LONDON, 32, 
Soho-square. 


The WINTER SESSION will commence on WEDNESDAY, 
October 5. 








LECTURES. 


eerie 3 Dentistry—Mr. Robert Hepburn, L.D.S., on Wednes- 
, at 7 P.M. 


Metallurgy in a Application to Dental Pu ses—Mr. G. H. 
Makins, M.R.( F C.S., on Fridays, at 6°3 ee 


The SUMM =n SESSION will commence in : MAY, 1865. 


Datel Be Surgery and Pathology—Mr. Cartwright, F.R.C.S. L.D.S., 


Dental Anatomy and Phrsioleg (Human and Comparative)—Mr. 
G. A. Ibbetson, F.R.C "LDS, at 8 A.M - ~ 


eral Fee for Special Lectures required by the Curriculum, 


DENTAL HOSPITAL OF LONDON. 
Dental Surgeons. Assist.-Dental Surgeons. 


qonday, 9 AM. Mr. Ibbetson Mr. Walker. 
Tuesday se .» Mr. Underwood Mr. H. Hayward. 
jednesday a4 «» Mr. Tomes Mr. Forsyth. 
idee ng pe aS Coarenright ‘ a Coleman. 
- ’ ee r. Charles Rogers .. a 
faturday 3? <. Mr Hepbum A Hill, 


ne for two years’ Hospital Practice eS... “ nt Curriculum, 


starter particulars may be obtained on application to the 





NE M: ARTINEAU, 
HE CLAPHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
London, is designed for PREPARING PUPILS for the 

UNIVERSITIES ; the Indian Civil Service; the Military Col- 

leges, Woolwich and Sandhurst; and Direct Commission also for 

General Education. 

Head-Master—Rev. ALFRED WRIGLEY, M.A. M.D. &e. of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge; Professor of Mathematics and 

Classics in the late Royal Indian College, Addiscombe. 

Vice-Principal—Rev. W. B. CHURCH, M..A., of Trinity College, 

am bridge. 

There is a Laboratory at the School, and Lectures by the Head- 

Master are pr regularly on the "Experiment: al and Natural 

—s .—For the Prospectus apply to the Head-Master, Clap- 

ham, 





UEEN’S COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 





The next apetton will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October 
8rd. Inthe Day Classes the Students must be about fifteen years 
of age. The subjects taught are Greek, Latin, Mathematics, 
Natural I , English Language, and Literature, History, 
erman, Spanish, Italian, Sanskrit, Arabic, Hebrew, 
Chemistry, Geology, Physiology, Engineering, Drawing, and 
Political Economy. separate ee is charged for each Class, and 
areduction is made to Stud-nts who enter for either of the Courses 
appointed by the Council. There are also Evening Classes. For 
Prospectuses apply to Astrup Cariss, Secretary, Mouunt-street, 
Liverpool. 


Rerae SCHOOL OF MINES. 


Director. 

Sir RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, K.C.B. F.R.S., &. 

During the Session, 1864-5, which will COMMENCE on the 3rd 
of OCTOBER, the following COURSES of LECTURES and 
PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given :— 

Chemistry—By A. W. Hofmann, LL.D. F-B8., &e. 

Metallu: yy John Percy, M.A. F.R.S. 
Natural istory—By T. H. Huxley, F. RS. 
ot dead Pr Warington W. Smyth, M.A. F.R.S. 
Geology—By A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S 
Applied Mechanics— By Robert Ww illis, M.A. F.R.S. 
Physics—By John Tyndall, F.R.S. 
Lng 9 in Mechanical Drawing, by the Rev. J. Haythorne 





French, Ge 








ad 


pi is Hoh 


ae" Fee for Students desirous of becoming Associates is 302. in 
one sum, on ger or two annual payments of 201., exclusive of 
~ Laboratori 
‘upils are cesaiuedl in the Royal College of Chemistry (the Labo- 
wien of the School), under the direction of Dr. Hofmann, and in 
the Metallurgical Laboratory, under the direction of Dr. Percy. 

T Bi neg to separate Course of Lectures are issued at 31. and 41. 


“*Gtticers 4 in the Queen’s Service, Her Majesty’s Consuls, actin: 
oe Agents and Managers, may obtain Tickets at reduce 
mm Certificated Schoolmasters, peg -Teachers, and others engaged | © 

are also admitted to the Lectures at reduced 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has granted Two 
Scholarships, and several others have also been established. 

For a Prospectus and information, BPeHy — the Museum of 
Practical Geology, Jermyn-street, London, 5 

TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


AS-BURNERS and GAS- FURNACES for 
GENERAL CHEMICAL USE, supplying every required 
degree of Heat, from that necessary to warm a glass tube up to 
that demanded to melt 25 va of iron.—An Lllustrated and De- 

scriptive pac List, 1d. post free. 
HN J. GriFFIN, F.C.S. 119, Bunhill-row, E.C. 


IX HUNDRED CHEMICAL LABELS, 
comprehending the Names of all the Re-agents used in 
Analyses, the Photographic Chemicals, and most other substances 
employed by the Experimental Chemist. An entirely new Collec- 
tion, anieoy printed, gummed _ for use, price 6 
OuN JRIFFIN, y 3unhill-row, E. 0. 


DEBENTURES AT 5, 5; AND 6 PER CENT. 


EYLON COMPANY, _ LIMITED. 
Subscribed Capital, 350,0000. 
Directors. 
LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 
M jor-Ceneral H Pelham | Duncan James Kay, E: 
ie — Stephen P. Kennard, Eet. 
wey ry George Gordon, Esq. Patrick F. Robertson, Esq. 
George Ireland, Esq. Robert Smith, Esq. 
‘anager—C. J. BRAINE, Esq. 
The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBENTURES for One, 
Three, and Five ba at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. respectively. 
They are also 1d to invest Money on Mortgage in Ceylon 
and Mauritius, tither with or without the Guarantee of the Com- 
pany, as may be arranged. 
Applications CS particulars to be made i. > Office of the 
Company, No. 1: 2, Leadenballs aioe London, E. 


y order, 
JOHN ANDERSON, Secretary. _ 


SeueEnts. —For Classics, School- Books, 
ew and Second-hand, British or Foreign, Cribs, Keys, 
Helps = all the Examinations, apply to Mr. Josern Poo.e, 39, 





























ental Officer of the day, or the Treasurer, Mr. 8. Cartwright. 





YOYAL HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES, 

MELROSE HALL, WEST HILL, PUTNEY HEATH. 

Instituted 1854. 

Treasurer—HENRY HUTH, Esq. 

ONE THOUSAND GUINEAS. 
A Merchant in the Cit Aye 2 ae for this Adverti ) 
aes to CONTRIB UM of ONE. MUNDRED 
GUINEAS to the FUND "tor ENLARG EMENT of MELROSE 
HALL, provided Nine other persons will subscribe the same 
— within the present year. 
he Board earnestly commana this generous offer to the Wealthy 
al Begevolet f Melrose Hall, wh leted, crease 

ew Wing of Melrose Hall, when completed, will in 

the aneity: of the Hospital to 200 Beds. : 

There ae 85 Inmates. The Charity is a National Insti- 
tation, 1 receiving Patients from a “a of the United Kingdom. 
It —. , therefore, the support of the Wealthy throughout the 
0) 

The Cases are hopelessly Ineurable. The benefit dt life-loi 
many = e seeking it who cannot yet be received. Int ir behalf, 
the ard reagan the sympathy and support of — whom 
Providence has rai yond the reach of miseries such as theirs. 
Names will be thankfully received by the Treasurer, Henry 
Huth, Esq., 10, Moorgate-street ; and at the Office by 

FREDERIC ANDREW. ecretary. 
Ofice, 10, Poultry. a 


PHOTOGRAPHY. — —ADOLPHE NAUDIN 
executes Portraits in the highest style of the Art at these 
prices :—12 Cartes-de-Visite, 128.; 20 ditto (in two positions), One 
Guinea ; Miniatures exquisitely Coloured for Two Guineas; Faded 
Daguerreotypes, Oil Paintings, Family Portraits, faithfully’ copied; 
_ Articles of Virtd, Country Seats, Horses, Dogs, Interiors of 
ms, &c., vividly pourtrayed. An Artist sent to any part of 
ee kingdom on we shortest. notice.—Apo_pne Navupin, 124, 
Prompton-road, 


ITERARY.—The Proprietor of an old-esta- 
blished House at the West End, having more room than he 
requires for his one nm Business, wi the Agent or 
wen ofa y or a Society connected either with LITE- 
RATURE, SoLENGs or ART. He has Handsome Premises and 
a good Connexion. —Address B. B., Post Office, 313, Regent-street, 
London, 
7 INSTITUTIONS—RELIGIOUS, LITE- 
RARY, MEDICAL, MUSICAL, &.—TO BE LET, on 
Lear, the spacious and convenient Residence, 26, QUE EEN- 
UARE, Russell-square, next to the Home for Gent! ewomen 
onl the Paralytic Hospital, and close to the British Museum and 
London University. In g repair, and fit for immediate occu- 
ation.—Apply at Greenwoop’s Agency Office, Southampton-row, 
dford-square. — 


r - PRINTERS. —TO BE DISPOSED OF, 

mee of the Death of the late Proprietor. the 
LE Ash, BUSINESS, and PLANT of an old-established PRINT: 
ING-OFFICE, with Steam-Engine, Machinery, Presses, 4 
ps coe f tons of Type, suitable for Job and Book Work, now doing 
an extensive business.—Apply to Mr. WarKinson, 227, Strand. 




















gpores VIEWS.—Tourists who have visited 
land will be pleased to inspect an exquisite SERIES of 
STER acorn VIEWS by Wilson, comprising Loch Lomond, 
Loch Katrine, The Trossachs, Oban, Staffa, Glencoe, Blair Athol, 
Stirling, Roslyn Chapel and Castle, e, Rdinburgl h, &c. Price 1s. 
Sent free, by post, for stamps.—StTzrgoscoric Company, 110, =. 
street, and 54, Cheapside. 


(CHOICE, RARE, CURIOUS, and VALU- 
ABLE BOOKS.—A CATALOGUE is NOW READE, ofa 
very capital Assemblage o re Curious Books, in choice 
condition, many of them in black hatter and of the greatest rarity 
and interest, including Early English Chronicles, Poetry, Topo- 
graphy, Books of Prints, Illuminated M &c., and — 
works of uncommon —o. printed in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. Sent by post on receipt of two stamps, 
addressed Tuomas Beer late’: Rodwell}, 15, ‘mw ares. 
Bond-street, “-~ W.—Libraries en a kbinding, he. 
‘W BOOKS, REVIEW: 
supplied at a anaes of 2d. in the ls. from, ‘ite published prices ; 
thus, a volume issued at 5s. will be sold 3; at 108., 88. 4d.; 
at 20s., 168. 8d., and so on in proportion. 


NHEAP BOOKS AT BULL’S LIBRARY.— 
Surplus Copies of Froude’s History of =< yo 4 

*s Life—Speke’s Source of the Nile—Dean Stank 

‘and many other Books, are Now on ng 

at greatly-reduced Prices, at the New and Spacious Premises now 

occupied by ake Liprary, 52, ane street, Cavendish- 

square, London, W. © grati 





issals, 











“CHI LEGGE REGGE.” 
HE ENGLISH and FOREIGN LIBRARY 
OMPANY, LIMITED, 
15, ‘OLD BOND: STREET, W. 





The Company lation of ALL NEW WORKS 
of interest or value immediately yd oe The rary 
embraces speci of Science and the Liberal Profes- 


ial 
ao and of perOR ELON Li! LITERATURE in all its branches. 
Detailed Terms of Subscription at the Chief Office and the Depts 
of the Company, in Town and Coane; forwarded free on appli- 
cation. EL BEVAN, Secretary. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
(LIMITED). 


OXES and PARCELS of the BEST and 
NEWEST BOOKS are forwarded daily from MUDIE’S 
LIBRARY to every part of the Country. 
Two or three Friends, in spe Neighbourhood, may unite in one 
Subscription, and ob’ constant succession of the principal 
Books of the mn, on “moderate terms, and with the least 


possible delay. 
For Prospectuses apply to 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford-street, London. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


URCHASERS of BOOKS for PUBLIC or 
PRIVATE LIBRARIES, Merchants, Shinning & set 
intending Emigrants, and others, are re: spectfully invitec 
for the SE CPEEMBER LIS? of WORKS naan yf 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY for Sale. 

The List contains the names of more than One Thousand 
Works of the Past and Present Seasons, at the lowest current 
prices. 

CHARLES EDWARD MUDTE, New Oxford-street, London. 





Booksellers’-row, Strand. Send two stamps for Catalogues. 


City Office—4, King-street, Cheapside. 
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NO xbveRt TO ADVERTISERS.— | 
ADV ERTISEMENTS INSE ERTE D in all the LONDON, 
y APERS oe PERIODI- 


CALS, by ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet street, EA 
OOKBINDING 





G—in the MonastIc, Gro IER, 
MAIOLI and ILLUMINATED styles—in the moat superior | 
manner, by English and Foreign workmen. | 
JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
BOOKBINDER TO THE KING OF HANOVER, 
English and Foreign Bookbinder, 
30, BRYDGES-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C. 


ECURE, Gratis and Postage Free, S. & T. 
GILBERT'S CLEARANCE SALE CATALOGUES, con- 
taining Books published from 1s. up to 50/., now reduced in price 
from 6d. up to 6l. 15s.; also their 25 per cent. Catalogue, comprising 
the Surplus Stock of Popular Modern Books. All sent carri: age or 
post free to any part of the United Kingdom. Every book war- 
ranted new and perfect in every respect, and precisely the same as 
when issued by the Publisher, and as if the full price were paid.— 
London, 4, Copthall- buildings, back of the Bank of England, E.( 


HELLS, FOSSILS, MINERALS.— 
Mr. R. DAMON. 3 WEYMOUTH, will, on suglvation. 
send an abridged CATALOGUE of his extensive Stock, he 
following Ce 7 ll 
1. FOREIGN SHELLS. 
2. BRITISH SHELLS. 
3. FOSSILS AND ROCKS. 
4. MINERALS. 
5. PUBLIC ATIONS. 


TO EXECUTORS, AND OTHERS WHOM IT “MAY 
CONCERN. 


R. JOHN BURTON, Auctioneer of Literary 
and Fine-Art Property, &c. 
38, AVENHAM-LANE, PRESTON. 
Established 1831. 
Sales conducted, Libraries and Collections of Works of Art 
Arranged and Cats llogued, in any part of the United Kingdom. 


NOTICE, OF REMOVAL— 
ssrs. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, 


Wine Merchants and General and Foreign Agents, 
beg to Panis their ne and Patrons that, in consequence of 
the Premises at No. 7, Jewry, which they have occupied | 
upwards of thirty years, “tan about to be epi down, they | 
have REMOVED TO more extensive Premises, a | 

No. 38, QUEEN-STREET, CANNON-STRE = WEST, E.C., | 
where they hope for a continuance of the Ps “enn hitherto 
accorded to them. J. & M‘C. are the ~ A f 
pee celebrated SWISS CHAMPAG ae rice ‘as. per dozen 
Qu: per dozen Pints;—and BARON Ric. ASOLI’S cele- 
ated bROLIO WINE (which much resembles Claret), price 18s. 
per dozen. 

Port, Sherries, Claret, Champagne, and other Foreign Wines 
and Cognac, as per Price- Lists ; to be had on application. 
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YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM.—SUD 
BROOK PARK, mene Hill, Surrey.— Physician, Dr. 
EDWARD LANE, M. A. M.D. Edin. Jniv.—For the treatment of 
Chronic Diseases, principally by the combined natural agents— 
Air, Exercise, Water, an Diet. The Turkish Baths on the Pre- 
mises, under Dr. Lane’ ‘8 medical direction. 








Sales by) @uction 
OUTHGATE & BARRETT, Auctioneers of 


Literary Property. 22, Fleet-street, London, in returning 
their grateful thanks for the liberal support awarded during the 
season just concluded, beg respectfully to call the attention of 
their Friends and the Public to the Great Advantages offered at 
their Rooms for the Realization of Books and Works connected 
with the Fine Arts. 

Situate in the principal thoroughfare, in the very centre of 
London, with a connexion of the most extensive character, the re- 
sult of Forty Years’ successful business, they feel that in soliciting 
Consignments the high standing of their house will be a sufficient 
guarantee that property committed to their charge will meet with 
the utmost care and attention, and be disposed of at an advantage 
unattainable through other channels. 

Immediate settlement will take place at the conclusion of a 
Sale, and, should Southgate & Barrett be unable, through press of 
business, to realize as early as could be wished, they will make an 
advance commensurate with the value of the property. 


BRISTOL.—Sale of the Costly Jewellery, Roman and Gre 
cian Antiquities, Articles of Virti, and Effects of Miss C 
A. TULK, deceased, 


hN ESSRS. FARGUS will submit to PUBLIC 

COMPETITION, by the direction of the Administrator, 
at their S ae Rooms, 4, Clare-street, BRISTOL, on THU RS- 
DAY, FRIDAY, and 8 ATURD AY, the 29th and 30th of Septem 
ber inst., moe 1st of October, the large and costly COLLEC TION 
of MODERN JEWELLERY, Valuable and Rare Roman, Gre- 
cian, and Etruscan Antiquiti ; Bronzes, Choice Specimens of 
Wedgwood Ware, Cabinets, N ankin and other V ases, several fine 
Inlaid Florentine Tables, elegant gilt Florentine C hairs, antique 
carved and Plate-Glass ‘Cabinets, a superb Italian Gilt Consol 
Table and Glass, Paintings, Drawings, Books, and Effects, of Miss 
CAROLINE AUGUSTA TULK, of Failand-House, near Bristol, 
deceased. 

a ues are now ready, and can be had by application to 

ARGUS, 4, Clare-street, Bristol. The Sale wit commence 

cach day at l2o0 hieek, and the whole will be on view the day pre- 
cei sand 


r HE “SUNDAY MAGAZINE, Illustrated, 


will be commenced on Ist October, 1864. 








mHE SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 
s will be edited by Dr. GUTHRIE. : he 
MYHE SUNDAY MAGAZINE, Illustrated, 


will be issued in Monthly Parts, price 7d.; and Weekly 
Numbers, price 1d. 


VHE SUNDAY MAGAZINE, Illustrated, 
van be published at 32, Ludgate-hill ; and sold by all Book- 


Illustrated, 





sellers 








On the Ist of every Month, price 6d. 


HE ENTQMOLOGIST, containing all Ento- 


malogical News, together with Original Life-Histories of 





English Insects, especially those in, 9 WaT to Fs Ge 
Ecndcted by EDV aj » Farm or Garden, 
Lopica’ Society. 
omnoloe: John Van Foorst, 1, Sateenciions TOW 


VARD NEWMAN, F.1,S., late President of the 


OURNAL of the STATISTICAL SOCIETY HE COLOURED DEC 
woice or GEPTEMBER, Vol. XXVII. Part IIT. just published, T CHURCHES.—RUSSIAN CRROCBATION. of 


price 3s. 6 of THIS DAY contains fine View of the Chapel 
Contents. or a nae eae Cc ‘oloured Decoration of Chuo situs 
1. LUMLEY-Statistics of ante boas alee Tal ‘atent Law in America—Windsor Mosaics—N, 
2. TAIT— nia Sager geno Catholics in England. ings in the City—a Run to the Lakes—and various anew ® — 
2. ea aoe ‘tality of Eurasians. with all the Art News and Sanitary Intelligence. es or b: ny 
3. VALENT INE—Statistics of Aberdeen. 5d.—1, York-street, Covent-garden, and all Newsmen. ¥ Post, 
4. MICHELL—Crime in Russia. 





Ue 


ME. ESKELL’S NEW WORK on the 
em Geornd Bidition, cen and revised, free for 

| seven stamps. To be had of a ooksellers ; 

| 8, Grosy yenor'4 street, Bond-street, W. and of the Aut hor, 


Nal 


TITE—Improvements in Paris. 
6. PURDY—Decrease of Agricultural Population. 
Metropolitan and Provincial Hospital Statistics, Miscellanea 
and Quarterly Tables. 
London: Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross, 8. W. 











MARY HOWITT’S NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


COST OF CAERCWYN. 


By MARY HOWITT. 





THE 





Also now ready, in 3 vols. 


CUMWORTH HOUSE. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘CASTE,’ &c. 
Horst & Buackert, Publishers, 18, Great Marlborough-street. 





Now ready, in One Complete Volume, with upwards of ONE HUNDRED BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS, 
Drawn by H. ANngELAY, and Engraved by the First Engravers of the Day, 


CASSELL’S 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. 


Price, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d.; or very handsomely bound in extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 
THIS VOLUME CONTAINS— 
THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 
THE TRAVELLER. THE HAUNCH OF VENISON. RETALIATION, and other Poems; 
SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER, and THE GOOD-NATURED MAN. 
With an Illustrated Life of Goldsmith, by J. F. Waller, LL.D. 


* Could Goldie again revisit the earth, perhaps that which would delight him most would be the sight of Messrs. Cassell, Petter & 
Galpin’s splendidly illustrated edition. He would be astonished at the ingenuity displayed in the illustrations, the beauty of the 
V icar’s daughters, and e self-esteem depicted in the face of their mamma; but perhaps his greatest wonderment would be at the 
price, three half-crowns tor a royal octavo volume, handsomely bound, containing above one hundred illustrations, printed upon super- 
fine toned paper.”—The Bookseller. 


CassELL, Petrer & Gatrin, La Belle Sauvage-yard, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 


THE DESERTED VILLAGE. 





Next week, 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 


FIRESIDE TRAVEL 


By J. RUSSELL LOWELL, 
Author of ‘ The Biglow Papers.’ 


Macmras AN & Co. London and Cambr idge. 








This day is published, Cheap Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS.’ 


Macmituan & Co, London and Cambridge. 





SECOND EDITION, CORRECTED AND IMPROVED. 
This day is published, feap. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 


SACRED LATIN POETRY, 


Chiefly Lyrical, 
SELECTED and ARRANGED for USE; with NOTES and INTRODUCTION : 


By RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dublin, and Chancellor of the Order of St. Patrick. 


Macmitian & Co. London and Cambridge. 





NEW VOLUME OF “THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.” 


This day is published, handsomely bound in cloth, with a Vignette by J. NogL Paton 
price 4s. 6d. 


THE BALLAD BOOK: 


A SELECTION of the CHOICEST BRITISH BALLADS. 


Edited by WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 
Author of ‘ Day and Night Songs,’ &c. 


Macmiu.an & Co, London and Cambridge. 





, engraved in steel by C. H. JBBSS, 
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WORKS 








PRINTED FOR WALTON & MABERLY, 


BOOKSELLERS and PUBLISHERS to UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 





UPPER GOWER-STREET, AND IVY-LANE, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 


A HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 
From the EARLIEST RECORDS to the PRESENT TIME, in 
QNE CONTINUOUS NARRATIVE. By PHILIP SMITH, B.A., 
one of the Principal Contributors to Dr. Smith's ‘Classical 
Dictionaries.’ Illustrated by Maps and Plans. 8 vols. Svo. 

I. ANCIENT HISTORY, 2 vols. 
November. / 
Il. MEDIZVAL HISTORY, 2 vols. 

III. MODERN HISTORY, 4 vols. 

It is published in Monthly Parts, at 2s.; and Half-Yearly Vols. 
at 128. 6d. 


*,* Vol. I. (the first half of the Ancient History) is now ready, 
price 128. 6d. Also, Parts 1 to 10, each 2s, 


(To be completed in 


“He writes the history as well as comments upon it, so that any 
ordinary reader who shall master the contents of the volumes as 
they appear will find himselfat the end tolerably well furnished in 
historic knowledge. It should be added that Mr. Smith writes in 
aclear and agreeable manner, and that he displays in the choice 
and handling of his topics the skill of a discreet, devout and well- 
read man.”—Daily News. 

“In relating not only all the leading events of the epochs here 
referred to, but also the remarkable incidents of the periods 
between the respective epochs, one great and rare power was re- 
quired—that of condensation. There are cases in which an his- 
torian not only has superabundance of materials, but he is bound 
touse themall. Such a case has existed here; and Mr. Smith has 
been equal to its exigencies.”— Atheneum. 


Dr. Smith’s Smaller Histories for 
Schools. 


Feap. 8vo. cloth, red edges, 


ENGLAND. 68 Illustrations. 
ROME. 
GREECE. 


8s. 6d. 
3s. 6d. 
8s. 6d. 


79 Illustrations. 


74 Illustrations. 


Larger History of Rome. 
Dr. SCHMITZ’S HISTORY of ROME, 


- the YS of Colleges and Schools, 2lst Thousand. Small 
0. 78. 6d. 


Dr. Smith’s Classical Dictionaries. 
DICTIONARY of GREEK and 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By V. ABIOUS WRITERS. 
Second Edition. One thick vol. 8vo. 428. 


SMALLER DICTIONARY of GREEK 


+ em ANTIQUITIES. New Edition. Crown &yo. 
78. 


DICTIONARY of GREEK and 


ROMAN BIOGRAPHY and MYTHOLOGY. By VARIOUS 
WRITERS. Complete in 3 vols. 8vo. 51. 15s. 6d. 


CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of BIO- 


GRAPHY, MYTHOLOGY, oie i a Fifth 
Edition. 750 Illustrations. 8vo. 
SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTION- 


ARY of BIOGRAPHY, —— and GEOGRAPHY. 


New Edition. Crown 8vo 
DICTIONARY of GREEK and 


ROMAN GEOGRAPHY. By VARIOUS WRITERS. 2 vols. 


Greek and Latin Authors, 
Edited by Dr. W. Smith. 
PLATO. The APOLOGY of SOCRA- 


TES, the CRITO, and Part of the PHAZDO; with Notes in 
English from Staulbaum. Schleiermacher’s Introductions. 
Fourth Edition. 12mo. 5s. 


TACITUS, GERMANIA, AGRICOLA 


and First Book “¢ sw ANNALS. With English Notes. Third 
Edition. 12mo. 5s. 








Dr. R. G. Latham’s Works. 
The ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Fifth 


Edition, revised and re-modelled. 1 vol. 8vo. 188. 


HANDBOOK of the ENGLISH LAN- 


GUAGE. Fifth Edition. Small 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR for SCHOOLS. 


19th Thousand, revised. Small 8vo. 48. 6d. 


A SMALLER ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


By Dr. LATHAM and Miss MABERLY. Third Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. 23. 6d. cloth. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR for CLASSI- 


CAL SCHOOLS. Third Edition. Feap. 8vo. 


LOGIC in its APPLICATION to LAN- 


GUAGE. 12mo. 6s. 


ELEMENTS of COMPARATIVE PHI- 


LOLOGY. 8vo. 2ls. 


Biblical Illustration. 
The ENGLISHMAN’S HEBREW and 


CHALDEE CONCORDANCE of the OLD TESTAMENT. 
An Attempt at a Verbal Connexion between the eg and 
the English Translation. With Indexes, a Lis per 
Names, and their Occurrences. Second Edition, cool. 2vols. 
Royal 8vo. 31. 13s. 6d. 


The ENGLISHMAN’S GREEK CON- 


CORDANCE of the NEW TESTAMENT. An Attempt at a 
Verbal Connexion between the G reek Original and the English 
Translation. Uniform with ‘The Englishman’s Hebrew and 
Chaldee Concordance.’ Third Edition. Royal 8vo. 2. 28. 


Professor Merlet’s Works. 
FRENCH GRAMMAR. New Edition. 


l2mo. 5s. 6d. 


Le TRADUCTEUR: Selections from the 


best French Writers. New Edition. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 


STORIES from FRENCH WRITERS. 


French and English Interlinear. 12mo. 2s. 


EXERCISES in FRENCH COMPO- 


SITION. 12mo. 32. 6d. 


Mr. C. P. Mason’s Works. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Fifth Edition. 


12mo. 28. 6d. 


FIRST STEPS in ENGLISH GRAM- 


MAR. 18mo. 9d, 


Latin and Greek Grammars. 
LONDON LATIN GRAMMAR. 


Twenty-first Edition. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 


LONDON GREEK GRAMMAR. 


Seventh Edition. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 


Professor Newth’s Works. 
ELEMENTS of MECHANICS, including 


HYDROSTATICS; with numerous Examples. Fifth Edi- 
tion. Small 8vo. 8¢. 6d. 


FIRST BOOK of NATURAL PHI- 
LOSOPHY: an Introduction to the Study of Statics, Dyna- 
mics, Hy drostatics, and Optics. With numerous Examples. 
New Edition. 12mo. 3e. 6d. 


MATHEMATICAL EXAMPLES: a 


Graduated Series of Elementary Examples in pattieenatio, 
Algebra, Logarithms, Tr ry, and Cro 
8vo. with Answers, 88. 6d, 





De Morgan’s Arithmetic. 
DE MORGAN’S ELEMENTS of 





** Walton & Materly’s Descriptivz Catalogue (Post free) to any one writing for tt. 


Dr. Lardner’s Works. 
HANDBOOK of NATURAL PHILO- 


SOPHY. 1,334Cuts. Complete in 4 vols. 208. 
*,* Also in Volumes separately, as under :— 
MECHANICS. 5s. 
HYDROSTATICS, PNEUMATICS, and HEAT. 5s. 
OPTICS. 5s. 
ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, and ACOUSTICS. 5s. 


HANDBOOK of ASTRONOMY. Second 


Edition. Edited by EDWARD DUNKIN, F.R.A.S., of the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 37 Plates and 100 Wood 
Engravings. Smail’svo. 78. 6d. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for 


SCHOOLS. Fourth Edition. 328 Illustrations. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY for 


SCHOOLS. Second Edition. 190 Illustrations. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


ANIMAL PHYSICS. The Body and its 


Functions Familiarly Explained. 500 Illustrations. 2 vols. 
feap. 8v0. 78. 


Professor Potter’s Works. 
ELEMENTS of MECHANICS, Fourth 


Edition. 8vo. 88. 6d. 


ELEMENTS of OPTICS. Part I. Second 


Edition. 8vo. 9s.6d. Part II. 8vo. 128. 6d. 


Mathematical Tables. 
BARLOW’S TABLES of SQUARES, 


CUBES, SQUARE esa fe Ovas ROOTS, and RECIPRO- 
CALS. Small 8vo. 8s. cloth. 


TABLES of LOGARITHMS to FIVE 


PLACES. Feap. 8vo. 18. 6d. cloth, 


FOUR FIGURE LOGARITHMS and 


ANTI-LOGARITHMS. OnaCard. ls. 


Delectuses and Reading Books. 
KUHNER’S NEW GREEK DELEC- 


pdt Sentences for Translation from Greek into English, and 
lish into Greek, in a Systematic Progression. edited by 
the ate Dr. ALEXANDER ALLEN. Fifth Edition. 12mo. 4s. 


ALLEN’ NS) NEW LATIN DELECTUS; 
yee for lation from Latin into English, and 
it od into. ‘Latin, in a Sy Prog Fourth 


NEW LATIN READING - BOOK; 


of Short Sent Easy Narrations, and Deserip- 
tions, tine ot from Cesar’s = War, ina Systematic Pro. 
gression. With a Dictionary. ird Edition. 12mo. 28. 6d. 


HARDY and ADAMS'S ANABASIS 


of XENOPHON. Expressly for oe With Notes, Index 
of Names, anda Map. 1l2mo. 4s. 6d. 











Crude Form System. 
ROBSON’S CONSTRUCTIVE LATIN 


EXERCISES, for Teaching the Elements of the Language on 
oF — of Analysis and Synthesis. Fourth Edition. 12mo, 


ROBSON’S CONSTRUCTIVE GREEK 
EXERCISES, upon the same Plan as the Latin. 12mo. 78. 6d. 


GREENWOOD’sGREEK GRAMMAR. 


Second Edition. Small 8vo. 5s. 6d. 





ARITHMETIC. 18th Thousand. Royal 12mo. 5s. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


—— 


PUBLIC MEN and PRETTY 
WOMEN. EPISODES in REAL LIFE. By Mrs. FLORA 
DAWSON, the Friend and Correspondent of Washington 
Irving. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


The TWO ANASTASIAS: 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


The MASTERY 
or, the Art of Speaking Foreign Tongues Idiomatically. 
THOMAS PRENDERGAST, H.M. Madras Civil Service. 


No ve l . 


a 


of LANGUAGES; 
By 


The NUN. (La RELIGIEUSE,) By 
the Abbé ***, Author of ‘Le Maudit.’ In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


“The work has Soap and originality, and will be read with 
interest.” —Athenewm. 


TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE, 
By LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON, Author of ‘ Lady- 
bird,’ &c. In3 vols. post 8vo. 
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MEMOIRS of RICHARD WHATE- 
LY, late Archbishop of Dublin. With a Glance at his Con- 
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2 vols. post 8vo. 
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NARRATIVE of the INVASION of 
DENMARK in 1864. By A. GALLENGA, late Special Corre- 
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post 8vo. 
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special events, and a mo-t read ible record of a tour through the 
most interesting parts of the country.”—Daily News. 


BLACK MOSS: a Tale by a Tarn. 


By the Author of ‘ Miriam May.’ In 2 vols. post 8yo. 
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LIFE in JAVA, with SKETCHES of 
the JAVANESE. By WILLIAM BARRINGTON p’AL- 
MEIDA. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 

** Life in Java’ is both amusing and instructive. 
saw a good deal of the country and people not generally known. 
Atheneum, 
“* Mr. d’Almeida’s volumes traverse interesting ground. They 
are filled with good and entertaining matter.”— Examiner. 


REMINISCENCES of the OPERA. 
By BENJAMIN LUMLEY, Twenty Years’ Director of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait of the Author. 
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MARY HOWITT. 3 vols. (This day. 
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SON and HEIR: 3 vols. 
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MATTIE: a Stray. By the Author of 
‘NO CHURCH,’ ‘OWEN: A WAIF,’ &. 3 vols. 
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heroine. She and her life are painted after the life. The story is 
full of interest at every page.” —Atheneeum. 


GUILTY, or NOT GUILTY. - the 
Author of ‘COUSIN GEOFFREY,’ &c. 3 vols 


“ Three brilliant volumes. The story never flag 
* A very amusing and exciting novel.”—Observer. 


SYBILLA LOCKWOOD. By Noell 
RADECLIFFE, Author of * Alice Wentworth,’ &c. 3 vols. 
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“This story is one of original conception and powerful execu- 
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A GUARDIAN ANGEL. By the 
Author of ‘A TRAP TO CATCH A SUNBEAM.’ 2vols. 

“ The ‘Guardian Angel’ is a success. The book is a good one, 
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that makes it a refreshing contrast to half the books one comes 
across. We very gladly recommend it.”—Saturday Review. 


NOT DEAD YET. By J. C. Jeaffre- 


SON, Author of ‘ Live It Down,’ &c. 3 vols. 
‘A pleasant, healthy book. We have ead it through with 
pe. and recommend it to our readers.”— Atheneum. 


JANITA’S CROSS. By the Author 
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B. EDWARDS. Seconp Epition. 3 vols. 
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A Mission to Dahomey. 
On Wednesday next will be published, in 2 vols. with Illustrations 
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MISSION TO DAHOMEY: 


Being a Three Months’ Residence at the Court of Dahomey; 


In which is described the Manners and Customs of the 
including the Human Sacrifice, &c, County, 


By Capt. R. F. BURTON, 
Late H.M. Commissioner to Dahomey. 
and the Author of ‘A Pilgrimage to Meccah and on Medinah,’ 


[Ready on Wednesday, 


NEW WORK BY MISS FREER. 
This day is published, in 2 vols. 8yo. 


THE MARRIED LIFE OF 
ANNE OF AUSTRIA, 


Queen of France, Mother of Louis XIV.; 
And the HISTORY of DON SEBASTIAN, King of Portugal, 
Historical Studies. From numerous Unpublished Sources, 


By MARTHA WALKER FREER. 
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Dedicated to Charles Dickens, Esq. 
This day is published, the Third and Revised Edition, in 3 yols. of 


DENIS DONNE. 
By the Author of ‘Sir Victor’s Choice.’ 
*,* The Third and Revised Edition is ready this day. 
Opinions of the Press. 


“There are three episodes, at least, in these volumes, which 
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clever, with a cleverness which wth spe suggests real genius, 
full of dashing analysis and admirably contrived scenes.....We 
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**It is pleasant to have a book from the hands of a lady novelist, 
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bast and bigamy. an this, Miss Thomas Py eae an even 
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‘Mr. Anthony Trollope, or the Author of ‘ era and Tares,’ 
could not more v avraty photograph the modern English ecclesiastic, 
Heartily pleased will most readers be with * Denis Donne’; A 
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with wonderful vigour, freedom and freshness. _ ‘world Will 
hear more of the Author of * Denis Donne.’”—Pres. 


“The author invaded a portion of Miss Braddon’s own potete 
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what lees pee but decidedly more correctly, than the ‘accom: 
lished and popular SioareEe of Mrs. Mellish. There is nothi 
But raise to be bestowed u ‘Denis Donne.’ It isa 
novel, written to amuse. The nee of the story is original, clev 
and interesting. Miss Thomas need not have either doubt or feat 
as to the place which will be awarded her among our modern 
novelists.”—Morning Post. 
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LITERATURE 

Objects of Interest in the City of Bath and its 

Neighbourhood. (Bath, Peach.) 
Ix Sir Charles Lyell’s introductory address, deli- 
yered on Wednesday at the Meeting of the Bri- 
tish Association at Bath, and which our readers 
will find in its appropriate place in subsequent 
columns of our present number, the speaker ad- 
yerted to the attractiveness of the locality to the 
student of natural phenomena. It may indeed 
pe said that Bath presents peculiar points of 
attraction for philosophers generally. Where 
could they assemble more fittingly than around 
those thermal springs which are said to have 
been first discovered by Prince Bladud, who 
was himself great as a philosopher and mathe- 
matician? That son of Lud Hudibras owed 
his scholastic greatness to Athens, whence he 
brought to Briton a stock of learning and a 
heavy leprosy. -His malady reduced him to 
the condition of a swineherd, and the Prince’s 
pigs, if legend may be credited, were as foully 
afflicted as himself. The swine, by rolling in 
the black, steaming mud, where the hot springs 
now boil up, became healed; and the princely 
swineherd, who could draw an inference, fol- 
lowed the example of his pigs, and became 
one of the cleanest philosophical princes in all 
heathendom. Eight hundred and sixty-three 
years before the Christian era, he made the 
court of his royal sire glad by his recovery. 
Righteen hundred and sixty-three years of that 
era had been told off by Time, when the philo- 
sophers resolved to meet in the city which had 
grown up around the springs, the heat and the 
healing powers of which have not waned since 
Bladud was made whole. In consequence of 
that resolution, there they are now assembled; 
hearing, seeing, and talking; enjoying the 

easant hospitality of the mayor and citizens. 

itCharles Lyell ignores Bladud and his swine, 


disregards the circumstantial story with its bo!d | 


itiveness of dates, and begins with the Aquee 

lis of the Romans, whose ruins lie some twenty 
feet below the level of the city wherein Sir 
Charles delivered his address. 

After the Roman occupation, of which he 
spoke so well, had passed away (and during 
which the occupants seem to have been ac- 
quainted with and used the fossil coal resem- 
bling that now found at Newton), perhaps the 


most remarkable event which befell Bath was | 


owing to its active and clever monks. The 
Romans had made it, and the Saxons had kept 
it, a fashionable and sanatory city. The monks 


made of it a manufacturing city. Under their | Bath medical men waged furious war with each 
uuspices, the art of weaving woollen cloth was | other. At the close of the seventeenth century 
stablished there, soon after its introduction Dr. Guidott and Dr. Jones were flying at 
into England, about the year 1333; and it was | each other “like French falconers.” Guidott, 
arried to such perfection during that fourteenth | indeed, took all the points of professional rivals 


century as to render Bath one of the most con- 
iderable places in the west of England for the 
woollen manufacture. It never lost, however, 
tsfashionable quality. Queen Elizabeth visited 
the city, and graciously condescended to express 
her opinion of the place; lifting her nose above 
the city of the springs, and declaring that it 
was dirty of aspect and nasty of smell! She 
®eommended the corporation, which was so 
proud of its healing fountains, to construct a 
‘mmon sewer, and, like a practical woman, 
the put down a purse full of angels to aid in 
‘Ne construction. The results were beneficial: 
n 1570, the baths enjoyed a very extensive 
Popularity, The admirable mayor, Mr. Murch, 

Just completed the work commenced by 
ie admirable Queen. 





XUM 


who are “ punctually paid for lengthening out 
disease” ; and marvellously have they flourished 
in that settlement. In 1628, there was the 
very flower of physic blooming in the per- 
son of Dr. Venner, who wrote a rare old tract 
to entice sick people to come and be made 
whole. It began with a truthful assurance, 
and a somewhat alarming injunction to the 
effect that all sickness was a consequence of 
sin, and that all sufferers should, before they 
left home, make peace with God and their con- 
sciences. It was right, yet it was not encou- 
raging; but Venner added, “ May that God, | 
who is alone able to cure thee, lead thee here | 
in safety, and bring thee home again in good | 
health. Vale!” In this century there was a | 
strong religious feeling connected—there was, | 
at all events, a strong endeavour made to con- | 
nect it—with the use of the waters. Towards | 
the close of the century was published a| 





ai 
collection of ‘Prayers for the Use of all Per- | 
sons who come to the Baths for Cure’ The | 


a-week! If he really attempted to do this, the 
irate exile did not succeed. The doctors fought 
for patients, destroyed a large number, made 
large fortunes, and covered the Abbey walls 
with tablets, of which musical Dr. Harrington 
merrily said,— 

These walls, adorned with monument and bust, 

Show how Bath waters serve to lay the dust. 

In the early part of last century, the publi- 
cation of local Guides, with directions to tra- 
vellers, indicate that resort to the city was on 
the increase. One of them, a.p. 1709, gives, 
among other scraps of information, the “exact 
measure of the road from London to Bath, as 
it was measured by Mr. Tompion, clockmaker, 
in Fleet Street, London.” This citizen was the 
very first, of his day, in his vocation: “A 
Tompion, I presume!” is the impertinent 
remark of the unscrupulous lady in Farquhar’s 
‘TInconstant, as she takes the watch from 
young Mirabel. The old guide-book to which 
we are referring also informs travellers that 


only singular feature in this creditable little | “to make travelling more agreeable, stones 
book is that there are two lists of “ ejaculations,” | are set up at every mile;” and as further useful 


| 
| 





| 


| 
| 


one “ for the rich,” the other “for the poor.” 


Venner pronounced Bath “more delectable | 
and happier than any other city of the king- 
dom,” because of the springs and the phy- 
sicians. There is a touch of self-interest in his 
counsel to patients not to fancy themselves 
cured when they seem to be so; and in his 
recommendation to them to believe that if they 
are “of a generous and religious understand- 
ing,” they will encourage “the true helps of 
physics with the baths.” Even at this early 
period, the touting system was in full swing 
here. Venner gives a lively sketch of it. “The 
thing I would have you take notice of, is how 
the people of Bath that keep houses of receipt, 
and their agents—for such they have in every 





corner of the streets, and also before you come 
to the gates—press upon you, importuning you 


. | 
to take your lodgings at such and such a house, | 


near to such and such a bath, extolling the 
baths near which they dwell above all the rest, 
respecting altogether their own gain, not your 
good and welfare. And when they have got 
you into their houses, they will be ready to fit 
you with a physician, perhaps an empiric or 
upstart apothecary, magnifying him for the best 
physician in the town, that will not cross them 
in removing you to another bath, though the 
bath near which you are placed be altogether 
contrary to your infirmities and state of body, 
or at least not so convenient as some other. 
And this is also an especial reason why many 
ofttimes receive rather hurt than good in the 
use of these baths.” During a long period the 


on his single buckler, and thwacked them lus- 
tily in return. Of a medical work by old Dr. 
Jordan he remarks, after brief contempt poured 
upon it,—I may some time or other, with due 
respect, more largely treat of it; and for the 





| information, it states, that, “Travellers from 
Bath to London must turn to the left at Pick- 
wick Turnpike ; and from London to Bath, to 
the right at Beckhampton.” 


When to travel to Bath was an expedition 
for two days and nights, and not a pleasant 
trip, as now, of two hours and a few minutes, 
the journey was a serious matter indeed, 
though jollity was not lacking. The coach, 
at the beginning of last century, started from 
the Saracen’s Head, Friday Street. The hour 
of departure was so early, that travellers 
generally slept at the old inn the previous 
night. The proper outfit for a gentleman of 
the period, with an “inside place,” was an 
“ultramarine Joseph,” the indispensable 


“pocket monitor of Tompion’s,” and the 


| probably as indispensable sword, or as it was 


then called, “silver-hilted rip, of ice-brook 
temper.” There was a social and not an ungener- 
ous spirit in those days. Parties who spent 
the night at the Saracen’s Head, previously to 
travelling together, usually contrived to make 
themselves known to each other, and to su 

together. Ladies were not at all “squeamish 

in falling into this fashion, and generally, in 
one respect at least, to their profit, for it was 
the rule of the road that the majority in one 
sex should pay for the refreshments of the 
minority in the other, and as more men than 
women travelled in those days, the latter might 
journey far at little cost beyond that of loco- 
motion. This Bath coach “breakfasted” at 
Colnbrook, famed in those remote times, not 
for its “ cooks,” but for its exorbitant charges 
and very short commons. Reading was the 
appointed place fur dinner, and there it 
seems to have been understood that the host 
should entertain his guests by waggery, just 
as the hostess and her maids do in the inn 
scene in Erasmus. Between Reading and 
Theale came the afternoon time, when songs 
were sung, stories were told, the bottle of pure 
Nantz passed round, and altogether many 
strange things were said, done, or suggested, 


present shall here, with good Shem and Japhet, | 
cast a garment over the nakedness of this my | that would never be thought of now. At Theale, 
father.” These rivals strove to drive each other | the travellers regaled themselves with cake 
from the golden greund. They who were driven | and ale, for which the house was famous, for 
and compelled to fly, shook the dust from their | no other reason than that it kept such wares 
feet, as they departed, in testimony against the | for sale. Thus fortified, and the coachman 
ungrateful city. One of these, in 1705, was | having hoped that the gentlefolk had not hur- 
hunted into the cuter desert under a charge of | ried themselves, progress was joltingly made 
drunkenness ; and as he turned his face towards | to Newbury, the sleeping quarters for the 
Tunbridge, he threatened Bath and the Bath | night. But sleeep was, of course, the last rea 
people that he would put a toad into their | resorted to. They who loved a carouse ordere 





hen settled in Bath those other healers | 


water, spoil the trade of the city, and bring | punch, and caroused, drank and smoked accord- 
down the rent of lodgings to half-a-crown | ingly. Others, if it were summer time, paired 
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off when such pleasant process was practicable, 
and walked and talked, and made or listened 
to gallant speeches, with matter-of-course love 
assurances that were taken for what they were 
worth, and were not meant to pass for greater 
value. The second day’s journey carried the 
travellers, first, to Marlborough, to breakfast, 
which they had well earned by the bumping 
they had endured and the curses they had eja- 
culated, as they passed over the road of rocks, 
ridges and ruts which took them into that 
town. They required it the more for the perils 
they might have to encounter between that 
place and Sandy Lane. The plain abounded 
in light cavalry, or highwaymen, even in 
broad daylight! In anticipation of these, the 
gentlemen looked to their silver-hilted rips, hid 
their watches in their boots, and stowed away 
their guineas in places where robbers always 
looked for them. As for the ladies, they exhi- 
bited so much ingenuity in concealing their 
Tompions and gold pieces, that, of course, the 

entlemen talked of rifling them before the 

ighwaymen appeared to take their toll of the 
road. This peril met, or avoided, the coach 
tottered uneasily on its way to Aque Solis, 
at scarcely a swifter rate than a couple to three 
miles an hour; a “Corporation trot to St. Paul’s 
on Sundays,” was popularly said to be “a fool 
to it.” This coach, which arrived on the night 
of the second day, carried no heavy luggage, 
and ladies who wished to “make a figure” at 
Bath, generally kept cloistered up in their 
lodgings till their baggage and finery arrived 
by the waggon. 

Fifty years or so previous to this time, the 
“leathern convenience” was hardly considered 
to be “ the thing.” What does Mrs. Day say in 
‘The Committee’? “If his honour, Mr. Day, 
chairman of the honourable committee of seques- 
tration, should know that his wife rode ina 
stage-coach, he would make the house too hot 
for some!” In the beginning of the last century, 
the “coach” was more extensively patronized, 
though it carried six insides, and sometimes, as 
on one of Mrs. Day’s eventful journeys, with 
not less than eleven! Fifty years later, the roads 
were not at all improved. Even after the bill 
for the making of turnpike-roads had passed, 
the route from London and Bath was long 
celebrated as the worst in all the kingdom. 

Arrived in Bath, the traveller found there 
one personage who was the most absolute of 
autocrats, the Master of the Ceremonies! 
Chapeau bas! The very memory of that awful 
and polite despot makes one mentally unbonnet 
to him. It was once a glorious dynasty, though 
now it has run to seed. Its founder was a Duke 
of Beaufort. Its most celebrated Master was 
that imperious, impudent, gorgeously-dressed 
and generous-hearted Beau Nash, who intro- 
duced civilization at Bath as it had once been 
enforced at Athens, by the abolition of the cus- 
tom of wearing swords. For the dignity of Mas- 
ter, men intrigued, swore, fought, struggled as 
other would-be masters for the crowns of the 
world. The dynasty was of modest origin; it 
grew into dazzling potentiality, and only did 
not die out “like a snuff” because a Master is 
still occasionally dragged up existing from some 
old store-cellar, made to do its office, and is 
stowed away again. In the early days, there 
were only the Abbey House and Westgate 
House for the reception of pleasure-seekers. 
There was then neither ball-room nor card-room. 
A dance was occasionally got up on the bowl- 
ing-green, but rain often drenched or drove 
away the dancers. Whereupon, a sympathizing 
Duke of Beaufort made over the Town Hall, 
not only for dancing but gambling, and ap 
pointed as superintendent the first of the long- 
renowned line of Masters, the gallant and very 





ceremonious Capt. Webster, Beau Nash’s im- 
mediate predecessor. Then was the Minuet 
walked and danced in stately fashion. A man 
who stood up to take part in that feat, looked 
like a man indeed. The nymph was necessarily 
as graceful as a goddess. And as admiring 
crowds of ladies gazed rapturously, they beat 
time with their fans, moved their heads in 
unison, and languishingly murmured applause 
to the men at their sides, who approvingly and 
emphatically swore that it was good. In those 
days, too, gambling was less a diversion than 
a high branch of science, the pursuit of which 
was to bring profit, sooner or later. But the 
passion for cards and dice, and the backsliding 
from the piety of the old days, when the book 
of local prayers put different ejaculations into 
the mouths of the rich and of the poor, are well 
illustrated in the lines which allude to the result 
of contemporaneous subscriptions for opening 
a new card-room, and for providing the expenses 
of church service :— 

The books were open’d t’other day, 

At all the shops, for church and play. 

The Church got six; Hoyle, sixty-seven ! 

How great the odds for Hell ’gainst Heaven! 

The sojourners now at Bath will recognize 
few of the past-century features in the place. 
They have disappeared, like the old incidents of 
travel. To-day, the philosophers may communi- 
cate through the telegraphic wires with friends 
at a distance, at a low tariff, and in a few 
minutes. A hundred and fifty years ago, the 
Bath express letter-office would carry your 
message to London, at any time, in a day and 
a night, and charge 2/. 1s. for the service. 

Of course, when “all the world” was at Bath, 
—in the season,—five crowded months out of 
the twelve, there was great curiosity to know 
the “quality,’—not knowing whom, classed 
the miserably ignorant with the abominably 
vulgar. Curll was among the first to gratify 
this curiosity, which existed both in Bath and 
all over the kingdom. He sent forth, in the 
year 1710, from his shop, then near St. Dun- 
stan’s Church, a poem which had many imita- 
tors, but which was surpassed by the immortal 
‘Bath Guide,’ of that audacious Anstey who 
slept seven years at Cambridge, and then lost 
his degree for commencing his speech to the 
Nobs with “Doctores sine doctrina, Magistri 
artium sine artibus, et Baccalaurei baculo 
potius quam lauro digni!” Curll’s poet had 
none of the wit and power of the later bard 
and pungent satirist; but he described his 
Bath fashionables according to the quaint style 
of the times. Out of delicacy, the poet gives 
them all fictitious designations ; out of candour, 
or impudence, Curll adds their real names, in 
foot-notes; and thus we have a picture in 
words, something like the picture indeed of the 
gay and grave people on the pantiles at Tun- 
bridge. Thus we see “ Julia,” or the Duchess of 
Norfolk, brilliant with her good humour, youth, 
her “full bloom,” and her majestic carriage. 
“Youthful Amoret” is Mrs. Tempest, ‘every 
charm to nature purely owing.” The calm 
beauty, Mrs. Villars, is lightly hidden beneath 
the veil of “Serene Villaria”; her lover Mr. 
Cawfield, is “ Auruncius,” “happy in so true a 
choice.” Then a couple sweep by who are 
illustrated in the words, 

Tho’ in her veins patrician purple flows, 

A private gentleman Erminia chose. * 
The private gentleman is “Cleon,” and the 
happy couple are Mr. and Mrs. Horne. Lord 
and Lady Falkland have no sobriquets at all ; 

Nor can the camp or court with justice boast, 

A braver hero or a brighter toast. 
Lady Shaw is “pretty Caledonia,” and is “ of 
humour free,” and Mrs. Noel, as “ noble Zerzia,” 
in “grandeur shines,” as a lady with such a 





name might be expected to do; nor are ye 
surprised to find that she is 
Well made and stately as a lofty pine. 

As Mrs. Moody is set down in the guise of 
“bright Desdemona,” we conjecture that the 
squire is given to jealousy, and that the lady 
does not particularly care for it. We are 
plexed, however, with the “two Mrs, the 
courts,” for whom there would seem to haye 
been but one lord. That there were cruel 
beauties about the springs, we find in “ Corip. 
thia,” Mrs. Levett, who disregards the sighing 
of poor Captain Derby : 

Tho’, wounded by her eyes, Hydaspus bleeds, 

She knows, and sees him with a careless air, 
It is otherwise with “Phaon and Aspasia,” or 
Mr. and Mrs. Boyle, for she turns to him with 
exquisitely loving languishment, and he to her, 
ecstatically blest merely with looking in her eyes, 
We do not know if Phaon’s demonstration 
affects an incognita only known as “ Pastora.” 
—“Oft forced to colour, yet thou scorn’st to 
frown.” And in this fashion, or in others not 
materially differing from it, were the members 
of the upper ten thousand who resorted to Bath 
in the first half of the last century, depicted for 
the amusement of all whom it might concer, 
When Dodsley, in 1766, sent forth Anstey’s 
“New Bath Guide,” the Bath company gen- 
erally, and the “B— R— D— family” in 
particular, were etched as they had never 
been before, and in a way that could hardly be 
excelled if Bath had a “season” and exclusive 
“company” still. 

All the fair nymphs, married ladies, ardent 
swains, and more or less jealous or indifferent 
husbands, who patronized Bath, however impe- 
rious themselves, were all submissive and 
duteous to that irresistible autocrat, the Master 
of the Ceremonies. Not one of the dames or 
damsels would have dared to stand up in his 
presence, to dance a minuet, without her lap- 
pets; she might as well have dared to stand 
up without a reputation. Nor would any 
of the “private gentlemen,” that is, com- 
moners, have presumed to take a seat near 
a peeress. Even Lady Wallace, who was 
not a peeress, was strongly possessed by a 
pride she derived from her title. On one occa- 
sion a farming squire, who had ten times her 
husband’s fortune, ventured to pass near her 
in top-boots. With a supremely impertinent 
affectation of feeling faint, she thanked kind 
inquirers, and attributed the feeling to the 
smell of cart-wheels that had just passed her. 
As eleven o'clock struck, the awful Master took 
out his watch, and at that signal the music 
ceased, though the cotillon may have but just 
commenced. No dancer would have had the 
audacity to solicit for a continuation of the 
dance. A Master of the ceremonies had been 
obdurate even when petitioned by Frederick, 
Prince of Wales. The Princess Amelia had 
essayed with all her winningness to obtain 
“just one more dance,” and the inflexible Mas- 
ter turned from her as hard-hearted as if she 
had been Potiphar’s wife, and he the righteous 
officer of Pharaoh’s household. 

When Derrick, who was scarcely a less 
influential Master than Nash, lay dying, @ 
1769, fierce was the contest for his tinsel 
crown. Jones promised that if he were elected 
he would forswear play. Plomer interested the 
ladies, because, in his canvas, he had distin- 
guished himself by “a propriety, decency, and 
moderation which became a gentleman” who 
aspired “to conduct the ceremonies of the 
Great Assembly established in this city.” There 
was a fair faction who resolved to elect Brere 
ton as soon as the lingering Derrick died; and 
others, fearful that the weal of the kingdom 
was involved, appealed to the Lord Chamber 
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ain to make election by fiat, and save appear- 
ances in the eyes of sons and daughters of good 
quality. Had the commonwealth really been 
at stake, there could not have been greater 
heat in and about the springs. Very good noses 
were pulled, very fair blood set boiling, very 
excellent abuse laid on the fortune-hunting 
Irish element, and an outsider chosen “ reign- 
ing monarch” at last. Peace and prosperity 
were never afterwards permanently established, 
for opposition balls arose, and these bowled 
down the once erect pillars which formerly 
sustained the name and weil-being of the city 
of vapours. 

It was always to be regretted that the autho- 
rity of the Master did not extend to the bathers 
themselves. He who now looks down into the 
dull, dark, and simmering waters, can have no 
conception of the frolic, jollity, riot, dissipa- 
tion and indecorum which once reigned there. 
There was a regular promenade in the waters, 
and the promenaders were of both sexes. 
They were in bathing costume, and walked 
with the water up to their necks, so that the 
heads appeared all floating.» While these were 
frolicking or flirting, or otherwise amusing 
themselves, others, who came for sanitary pur- 
poses, were hanging on by the rings in the 
wall, and sedulously parboiling themselves. The 
Cross Bath was the famous “quality” bath. 
They were nearly all pleasure-seekers there ; 
and probably this was as dissipated a place for 
the time as could be found in the three king- 
doms. Handsome japanned bowls floated before 
the ladies, laden with confectionery or other 
refreshments, or with oils, essences, and per- 
fumes for their use. Now and then one of 
these would float away from its owner, and her 
swain would float after it, bring it again before 
her, and then, turning on his back, would affect 
to sink to the bottom, out of mere rapture at 
the opportunity of serving her. The spectators 
in the gallery looked on, laughed, or applauded 
till the hour for closing came, and, with it, 
half-tub chairs, lined with blankets, whose 
owners plied for fares, and carried home the 
steaming freight at a sharp trot, and a shilling 
for the job. 

After the bath, the Grove. It would be 
hardly possible to say which place looks the 
duller now; but in the olden time both echoed 
with laughter, and the Grove was brilliant with 
beauty, fine gentlemen, and nine-pins, The 
“tipping all nine for a guinea” was a frequently 
accomplished feat; and he who effected it was 
as proud as if he had written the lampoon on 
somebody which was sure to be hanging on one 
of the trees, the Pasquin of Bath! 

It is not very easy to determine what the 
behaviour of the congregation at the fashionable 
Abbey Church was. Dodsley’s book on Bath, 
by the “ Genius Loci,” is evidently not trust- 
worthy ; and what others describe is evidently 
rather the sum of things than what was seen 
on any one occasion. Considering that Burnet 
was obliged to have the sides of the pews in 
the Royal Chapel raised, in order to stop the 
ogling in service-time between the officers and 
the maids of honour, we may conclude that, at 
the fashionable Abbey, there was some care- 
lessness of discipline. It is said that there 
were often more billets-doux passed from one 
pew to another during morning service than 
notes to desire the prayers of the congregation 
—a prevailing custom then among members of 
a dissenting chapel. 

Then the Bath meadows! Can they even be 
said to exist? No duellist awakes the echoes 
there with pistols. No Sir Lucius and Acres 
come to arrange that little matter according 
to their respective temperaments. Once, those 
meadows were more crowded of an evening 





than our Mall. It was called a second Hyde 
Park for coaches, a St. James’s Park for 
pedestrian beaux and belles. There all ages, 
degrees, and both sexes were on their stage 
of the world, acting their very best, not always 
with the best ends in view. Fops tripped at 
the side of pretty mantua-makers, who lis- 
tened to the vapid compliments they professed 
not to heed. Squires, apprentices, bullies, 
ancient beaux, provincial flirts, and London 
wenches, who are spoken of as carrying 
“tails like countesses,” and showing thereby 
that then, as now, the aurata cyclas que verrit 
hwmum was worn by one class and imitated by 
another. “A Character of the Bath,” given 
by an anonymous writer of the last century, 
describes it as neither town nor city, yet par- 
taking of both in name. It had a desolate, out- 
of-season time of seven months, when it was a 
wilderness, and “ bills were as thick for lodgings 
to be let as there were for houses in the Friary, 
on the late Act of Parliament for the dissolu- 
tion of privileges.” The Baths are compared, by 
one graphic writer, “to nothing but the Boilers 
in Fleet Street or old Bedlam, for they have a 
reeking steam all the year. In a word,” sums 
up this writer, “’tis a valley of pleasure, yet a 
sink of iniquity ;” and we are told, by an un- 
savoury simile, that every vice in the metropolis 
was counterfeited at Bath. 

All this has been changed, and neither plea- 
sure nor iniquity now rules supreme in Bath. 
It fell into the hands of clever old ladies and 
accomplished old gentlemen, and though in the 
Piozzi and Whalley period, for instance, there 
was much frivolity and affectation, there was 
also much real enjoyment, for the tone of the 
society was then one of great refinement. The 
supreme dignity of Bath may be said to have 
departed when Queen Charlotte drove eastward 
through its gates. Since then, royalty has only 
looked in for a moment, like a visitor to a poor 
relation. Bath requires no commiseration, for it 
has many compensations. It is still, in a certain 
sense, the queen of beautiful cities; beautiful 
in itself, its environs, its history, and its memo- 
ries. For the old noise, there is modern quiet, 
dignity and comfort. For the old spasmodic 
pleasures, permanent content; and, in many 
circumstances, the moral differences between 
the past and the present are as vast, and signifi- 
cant, and desirable, as that between the unclean 
Bladud, with his unclean swine, wallowing in 
the mud,—with cleanly purpose, it must be 
confessed,—and_ the princes and followers of 
philosophy who are now congregated under the 
shadow of those hills upon which health and 
beauty are permanently enthroned. 








Supplementary Despatches, Correspondence, and 
Memoranda of Field-Marshal Arthur Duke 
of Wellington, K.G. Edited by his Son, the 
Duke of Wellington, K.G. Vol. XI. Occupation 
of France by the Allied Armies ; Surrender of 
Napoleon ; and Restoration of the Bourbons. 
(July, 1815, to July, 1817.) (Murray.) 

AtrnoucH for the purpose of connecting this 

work with the older collection of Col. Gurwood, 

the noble editor gives it the title of ‘Supple- 
mentary Despatches,’ yet the present volume 
includes comparatively few despatches or letters 
of the Duke himself, and abounds in miscella- 
neous notes, proclamations, memoranda, of all 
sorts of people, on a great variety of subjects. 

But although it is a farrago which would bear 

some sifting, it is interesting on the whole, as 

throwing light on the period during which 

France recovered from the chaos caused by the 

Hundred Days, and attained to the state of 

peace and security which lasted without much 

interruption till the year 1848. The first docu- 





ment in the volume is an order dated July 7th, 
1815, for the arrangement of the British army 
in and about Paris; and the last is a letter of 
July 20th, 1818, relating to the libels in the 
Low Countries, by which the allies and the: 
King were incessantly harassed. Here and there 
we find names which form a link between: 
the stormy commencement of the century 
and the events of our own day. Thus we find 
Lord Fitzroy Somerset mentioned with praise 
by the Duke ; in 1818 Molé first comes on the 
scene of action ; and the volume contains allu- 
sions to the Duke of Orleans, and official 
letters from a young and rising statesman, who 
now goes by the name of the “venerable Pre- 
mier.” 

During the two years comprised in the 
volume, a great deal of important work was 
accomplished. The King was restored, the 
Imperial army disbanded, and France pacified ; 
the ex-Emperor was sent to the rocky hermitage 
where he was to pass the remainder of his days; . 
a loan was arranged and an indemnity to the 
allies was agreed upon, and the safety of the 
kingdom was assured by punishment of some 
few of the most flagrant offenders. In many 
of these important events the Duke played a 
considerable part ; and whenever he was con- 
sulted, no matter on what point, he showed 
the same courage and good sense which had 
always characterized his military career. 

Nothing can be more striking in the history 
of this time than the inability of the French to 
manage their own affairs, and the good-natured 
moderation with which they were treated by 
the allies in the hour of their humiliation. 
Justly indignant at the insult offered to the 
common sense of Europe by the enthusiastic 
reception of Napoleon on his return from 
Elba, the nations had risen as one man, and 
crushed the usurper and his legions by an 
irresistible display of force. A few days after 
the battle of Waterloo, their armies covered the 
soil of France in unprecedented multitudes, 
amounting at length in the aggregate to no less 
than 1,140,000 men. Thus was France bound 
as with an iron chain; and it only depended 
on the Sovereigns, if they had pleased, to 
destroy for ever her power of disturbing the 
peace of the world. 

We can wonder at the almost parental 
kindness of the allies, who punished the fro- 
ward nation as if it had been a rebellious 
schoolboy, correcting it gently for its own good,. 
and taking care to do it no permanent injury. 
Even the arch-offender himself was spared 
unnecessary hardship, and the selection of St. 
Helena was made, as may be seen by Lord 
Bathurst’s letter of the 24th of July, 1815, 
with an especial view to his health and comfort. 
Our trans-Atlantic cousins use the word “whip- 
ping” in the sense of a military defeat; and 
it may truly be said that France was merely 
“whipped” on this occasion. She was reduced 
to submission and compelled to own herself 
in the wrong; but when the rod had done its 
duty and discipline had been vindicated, her 
scars were allowed to heal. Austria was anxious 
to obtain Lorraine and Alsace, but she was not 
allowed to have her own way. The allies were 
contented with an indemnity of 61,000,0001, 
while England had added, at the most moderate 
computation, six or seven times that sum to 
her prodigious national debt. The army of 
occupation was gradually diminished as soon 
as the immediate danger was over ; in February, 
1817, it consisted of only 120,000 men, and 
towards the end of 1818 arrangements were 
made for the entire withdrawal of foreign 
troops from France. In these changes, which 
so deeply affected the welfare and comfort of 
the vanquished, the influence of Wellington 
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was freely exerted in their favour. As Com-| country. Throughout all the Duke’s career an 
mander-in-Chief of the army of occupation he | unbending impartiality was one of his leading 
held, as Capefigue truly remarks, a position of | features, and this characteristic was promi- 
exalted honour and great pecuniary value. His | nently brought out during the time alluded to. 
advice was uniformly sought on all points | When certain commissariat officers had taken 
connected with the evacuation; and it was | possession of some buildings in an informal 
as uniformly given against his own personal | way he left them entirely at the mercy of the 
interest and in the manner most favourable | owners, and ordered that they should pay every 
to the desires of the French. Thus he was at | farthing of damage that might be alleged. 
the same time generous to the conquered and| When some French officers, at Cambrai, 
regardless of himself; but such is human ingra- | assaulted two unoffending Englishmen, he 
titude that the Duke was shot at in 1818,| ordered that the circumstance should not be 
and the press all along rejoiced in libelling | passed over, but he was able to remind the 
him, and declared that he had appropriated | government that he had recently given up 
the works of art at Paris to the use of his own | two English officers to be tried according to 
countrymen. Even if he had done so he would | the laws of France. In a case where an English 
only have been spoiling the spoiler; but the | officer gave annoyance to an actor at a theatre, 
charge was too ridiculous to be noticed, and | which resulted in a pugilistic encounter, a court- 
he disdained to answer it, although expressly | martial was of opinion that the officer should 
requested to do so. In the matter of the loan, | be acquitted because he had not struck the 
and in procuring some reduction of the indem- | first blow. The Duke sent back the proceed- 
nity, he exercised a kindly influence, and he | ings for revision; objecting to the finding, not 
exerted himself also in favour of maintaining | only because fists had been used, but because 
the integrity of the French territory. | he considered the man who gave the insult to 
In the mean time his more direct acts | be the real offender. Hehad previously declared 
as Commander-in-Chief showed the utmost | that he would rather resign his own high posi- 
consideration and delicacy. It is singular to | tion than allow the matter to pass over without 
see the great mind of the conqueror stooping | proper investigation. 
to look into every little grievance, and | It is by such uncompromising firmness, allied 
making the most minute regulations to spare | to a strict sense of justice, that the character of 
in every way the feelings of the conquered. | being a “man of judgment” is earned; and as 
It will be remembered that when he scaled | long as such a character is esteemed, the Duke 
the Pyrenees and drove Soult before him into | of Wellington will never fall an inch from the 
France, he compelled his troops to respect lofty position which he holds in the hearts and 
the rights of property. In like manner when | minds of his countrymen. The instances that 
commanding the army of occupation, he meted | we have mentioned relate to trifling matters, 
out even justice, and treated his old enemies | but as indications of character they are invalu- 
with a most courteous and gentleman-like for- | able. They are examples of the application of a 
bearance. Of course a sensible Frenchman | principle; and the same principle, carried out 
who has studied the subject must admit all | on a larger scale, made Wellington the arbiter 
this; but where are we to find that logical and | of the world’s destinies, and rendered him all- 
well-read individual? Admitting that he may | powerful for good, while his conscience made 
be found, he has not sutticient influence to | it morally impossible that he should commit a 
control the public opinion of his country, which | social or political crime. 
was outraged by Wellington’s invariable success Political crimes have been looked upon 
in the field. We cannot expect the ordinary | lightly of late years; but what might now be 
Frenchman to admit any merit in the English | the position of England if Wellington had been 
commander, since he will not even accept the | such a man as Bonaparte, or Ney, or Murat? 
great fact of Waterloo. We know that the | There are Englishmen living who are ready 
English army resisted for hours every effort of | to drop a tear over Napoleon’s grave, and who 
the Emperor to break it, and that at last the | warm into indignation at the fate of the Prince 
patient Duke ordered a charge along the whole | de La Moskowa and the King of Naples. The 
line, and utterly routed the toe. We know also | kingdom of France was safe and happy when 
that Blicher, commanding another portion of | the exile suddenly landed at Fréjus; and Ney, 
the allied army, moved wp by previous arrange- | the cherished soldier of the Empire, and the 
ment, and assisted in completing the victory and | creature of Napoleon, had been received by 
pursuing the enemy. But the French picture | the King with open arms, and had become the 
represents Wellington sitting anxiously on his | most trusted of his adherents. He was furious 
horse, looking at his watch every two minutes, | with indignation at this fresh attempt to dis- 
and wondering when Bliicher will come up. |turb the peace of his country. He set forth 
At last Blucher appears, (quite unexpectedly, | witha magnificent army, loud in his professions 
of course !) and the poor remnant of an almost- | of loyalty, and vowing that he would bring his 
defeated army is saved. If so great a miscon- | old master to Paris in an iron cage. Yet, for 
ception exists as to the best-recorded historical | three months at least, he had been plotting 
facts, it is not to be hoped that a just estimate | for the restoration of Napoleon, and now he 
will be formed of the less tangible thing called | marched promptly to join his old leader, leaving 
character. But in the volume before us we find | the trusting king to the alternative of death or 
numerous instances of courtesy and impartiality | exile, and plunging Europe once more into the 
in little things. There is an order forbidding | horrors of universal war. With Murat we have 
officers to enter private boxes at the theatres;| less to do; but who can maintain that his 
another directing them to submit to the octroi | death was not deserved? A soldier of fortune, 
regulations ; another authorizing privates in | he had been raised by the usurper of France, 
the army to assist in getting in the harvest; | and placed on a foreign throne, from which 
others forbidding soldiers to cut trees and to | he was afterwards most righteously deposed. 
tie horses in the Champs-Elysées. Hunting | Without a shadow of title, he tried to seize 
without leave of the proprietors of the soil was | Naples again, utterly regardless of the claims 
strictly prohibited, and all offenders were to be | of its sovereign. He fell a victim, not to 
brought before a court-martial. The laws of 
the country as to passports were to be rigidly 
observed; and in this and everything else the 
French executive were expressly requested to 
act as if there had been no foreign army in the 

















the old law of the country, but to a sangui- 
nary enactment which he himself had made to 
exclude the family which he had supplanted. 
Yet this man died impenitent, and gave him- 
self the airs of injured innocence. He wrote 








a 
to his family, and exhorted them to be “ worthy 
of him,”—worthy of the man who had murdered 
a hundred patriots at Madrid, and had dyeq 
his hand in the blood of the unhappy Enghien, 
These fustian heroes are reckless of other men’s 
lives, but they are by no means so careless of 
their own. Ney could plead hard for himself 
(see his letter to Wellington, p. 233), ang 
Murat tried to escape by an impudent false. 
hood, as soon as he saw the tide going against 
him. They have a good deal of “bounce,” also 
when it is too late for anything else. One 
answers haughtily, “I am Joachim, King of 
Naples”; the other, in the pride of humility, 
says, “Call me plain Michel Ney”; and on his 
trial talks of dying sword in hand, and goss 
through the pompous mockery of appealing to 
posterity. 

We might have forborne to disturb the 
memory of Ney, had he not endeavoured, in 
the letter above alluded to, to cast on Welling. 
ton a responsibility which by no means be. 
longed to him. In the Capitulation of Paris, a 
purely military convention, the Prussian and 
English commanders had promised to respeet 
the property and persons of all who were then 
in the capital, and they had kept the promise 
faithfully. The Marshal and his wife tried to 
twist this engagement into a guarantee of per- 
manent protection against the laws of France, 
and called upon the Duke, as Commander-in- 
Chief of the allied forces, to interfere, on behalf 
of the British Government. Had Ney retired 
in due time, he would have been safe; but 
ambition and vanity retained him. The French 
Government would have been glad to get him 
quietly away, and he had actually received 
passports from the Duke of Otranto. By his 
own act he rendered these precautions useless, 
remaining obstinately at his country residence 
till he was apprehended by a local functionary 
in the ordinary course of law. If Wellington 
had protected him by force under such cir- 
cumstances, he would have said in effect to 
the French king, “ We have conquered your 
country, and we intend to rule it by the 
sword. Henceforth you have no law, except 
our military conventions; and by these we 
forbid you to bring traitors to trial, though 
they refuse to leave France.” 

Loudlyas some people have declaimed against 
the death of Ney, it is certain that nothing 
could exceed the desire of the restored govern- 
ment to avoid bloodshed. In a letter to Lord 
Grenville (p. 339), the Duke very justly de- 
scribes the King as having been the victim of 
treachery unexampled in the annals of the 
world, and states with perfect truth that the 
harsh part of the Law of Amnesty was forced 
upon him by the Chamber. In the case of 
Labedoyére and many others, repeated warnings 
were given, and large sums of money were 
offered to defray the expenses of a timely re- 
treat. It is not rash to surmise that those who 
persisted in remaining in France did so because 
they were intoxicated with Napoleonism; be- 
cause nothing could open their eyes, and they 
still hoped that the tables would be turned in 
favour of their idol. Ney’s special pleading 
about the capitulation was doubtless the result 
of an afterthought, for people do not usually 
stake their lives on the hazard of a legal inter- 
pretation. 

Several of the letters in this volume will be 
found eccentric or otherwise amusing. The 
Duke, as everybody knows, was accustomed to 
go straight to the point, and wasted no time in 
verbiage, but it was not so with all his corre- 
spondents. Fouché was fond of writing long 
letters, which Wellington forwarded to the 
Duc de Richelieu, with the dry comment: 
“Je ne sais pas exactement pourquoi il m’écrit, 
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ni ce quil veut m’expliquer par tout cela.” 
No doubt, the wily Duke of Otranto desired 
to ingratiate himself with Wellington, in order 
to save himself from the fall which he must 
have seen gradually approaching. Like other 
cunning men, he was incapable of understand- 
a purely honest character, a character 
which tinds its best protection in its very simpli- 
city. Wellington could conscientiously testify 
that the King owed his return in a great mea- 
sure to Fouché, but everybody knew this before. 
This was not all that Fouché wanted, but it 
was all that he got! 

General Dumouriez’s advice at this time was 
bold and sweeping. He recommended that the 
officers of Napoleon should be prosecuted, and 
their estates confiscated to indemnify the plun- 
dered émigrés. We find him lamenting that— 
“On a traité avec les Davoust, Vandamme, 
Masséna, Rapp, Grouchy, Suchet, Clausel, &c., 
avec tous ces vils gladiatewrs qwil falloit pour- 
suivre 4 Poutrance aprés la chute de leur Spar- 
tacus.” Perhaps the richest thing in the volume, 
however, is a polyglot epistle from a certain 
Duchesse, whose name assuredly deserves to 

0 down to posterity. She writes with an easy 
F siliarity for a place in the Excise, 3001. or 
5001. a year, for a young friend, although she 
confesses that she has never seen the Duke ex- 
cept en passant. She addresses Wellington as 
“Aimable Duc,” and asks him, although a 
stranger, to drop in and dine “en famille”—so 
that they may chat over the little affair of the 

oung man who wants money. The Duke rather 
bluntly tells her that she should apply to some 
one else. 








The Knapsack Guide for Travellers in Switzer- 
land. With Clue Maps, Plans, and Mountain 
Outlines. (Murray.) 


A Handbook for Visitors to Paris ; containing 
a Description of the most Remarkable Objects 
in Paris, with General Advice and Informa- 
tion for English Travellers in that Metropolis, 
and on the Way to it. With Maps and Plans. 
(Murray.) 

Mr. Murray does well in preparing to meet the 

“demand for a briefer, cheaper, and more port- 

able series of Guides to the Continent,” than 

is found in his old and now standard Hand- 
books. By way of first-fruits we have ‘The 

Knapsack Guide to Switzerland, which is 

affirmed to be “not merely an abridgment of 

the Swiss Handbook, but a condensed and cor- 
rected revision, containing much new matter 
regarding places and passes in the Alps to 
which Englishmen now resort, suited for persons 
whose time and means are limited, and who 
wish to take merely a rapid run across the 

Continent, arranged in a form very convenient 

for the traveller on foot or by rail.” 

In looking over these pages, and testing the 
work by its notes on places and routes well 
known to us, we are enabled to pronounce it 
an answer to its title. One uniform plan has 
been adopted; and although the brevity will 
disappoint some, it must be remembered that 
a large space of country and a vast number of 
objects of interest are concisely noticed in little 
more than 500 pages. Its distinctive features 
are ready utility, compactness, and late infor- 
mation. It will go into a coat-pocket, and is no 
burden. In these respects it is superior to Mr. 
Murray's older Swiss Handbook, but inevitably 
where details are wanted it fails to be of ser- 
vice. This is just the difficulty with all such 
small Guides. They are tempting in their com- 
pactness, and may be as well executed as the 
present little book; but who, when visiting 
the Alps even for one month, will feel satisfied 
with the modicum of information afforded by 


them? Hence the tourist looks longingly to the 
larger and older Handbook, and, if that were 
as late in information (which it by no means 
is) as this “ Knapsack Guide,” we should say, 
choose the former. If taking both be out of the 
question, then the tourist must put up with in- 
convenience either in meagreness or weighti- 
ness, according to his choice of the smaller or 
the larger Guide. 

Since conciseness is the prime object of this 
“Knapsack Guide,” it would not be fair to 
quarrel with its numerous omissions. To say 
it is concise, is, of course, to say it is portable, 
and therefore we shall add nothing further upon 
this score. 

The “Introductory Information” contains 
some brief but serviceable notes for tourists. 
One, however, amuses us. After alluding to the 
extreme thirst from which the pedestrian com- 
monly suffers, the writer says, “ When fevered 
and thirsty, buy a lemon.” “Buy a lemon” 
is good advice in cities and towns, but where 
can you buy one in the valleys and snow 
mountains? “Buy a lemon,” indeed! Are 
there costermongers at Zermatt, or fruiterers on 
the Gorner Grat? Are they sold on the glaciers, 
or do old Jews hawk them upon the passes? 
Do lemons grow upon the stony slopes? Are 
they found among scattered vines? “Buy a 
lemon!” Why, a sovereign would hardly pro- 
cure one in the remote valleys. We remember, 
when the landlord of one of the inns at Zermatt 
wished to show special favour to two moun- 
taineers, that he presented them at parting 
with a couple of oranges, carefully enveloped 
in tissue-paper—oranges being great rarities 
in those parts. 

When Mr. Murray’s larger Swiss Handbook 
was written, its editor evidently had a feeling 
of sympathy with toiling tourists, but the 
editor of the “ Knapsack Guide” is manifestly a 
hard-hearted walker, writing, as he does, with 
a jaunty allusion to really fatiguing excursions. 
Thus, for example, he describes the Jardin above 
Chamouni as “an easy” excursion, while the 
other Handbook notes it as a fatiguing day’s 
work. “Easy!”—Jlet those pronounce upon 
it who have scrambled over slippery rocks and 
absolutely jumped from stone to stone. Passing 
the Egralets is surely the very reverse of 
“easy”; and even the writer adds respecting 
this spot, “In some places the hands are re- 
quired as well as the feet.” It is a hard day’s 
work of at least eleven hours from Chamouni. 

We will not, however, advert to the easy 
way in which the editor glances at other hard 
undertakings, but finally say he deserves credit 
for having produced an Alpine Guide remark- 
able for easy reading, easy reference, and easy 
carriage. Probably he found this as easy work 
as the excursion to the Jardin. 

Though late in the field with a Paris Hand- 
book, Mr. Murray has claims to notice and 
perhaps to preference over similar handbooks. 
A few pages of “ General Information” precede 
the chief part of the book, and will be found 
useful to visitors to Paris for the first time. The 
editor does not disdain to tell the visitor what 
to order for dinner, as well as where to dine. 
The remarks on hotels and prices must be ser- 
viceable to strangers, as well as the “ Scheme 
for Seeing Paris.” 

The body of the work consists of an “ Alpha- 
betical Description of Paris.” Certainly this 
alphabetical arrangement, aided as it is by varied 
type and legible titles, has several advantages, 
but also some few inconveniences. In the con- 
cise notice given of the principal objects of 
interest in Paris, it would be unreasonable to 
expect any novelty. Condensation and arrange- 
ment alone can be expected, and these appear 


matters mentioned which show care and know- 
ledge, and seem to justify the editor’s observa- 
tions in the Preface, that “the notices of the 
different monuments and public establishments 
have been carefully brought down, from per- 
sonal examination, to the latest time.” 

A clear and convenient Map of Paris accom- 
panies the Handbook, and will render another 
map unnecessary. 





The Scot Abroad. By John Hill Burton. 2 vols. 
(Blackwood & Son.) 


A Scot Abroad, according to the time-honoured 
acceptance of the meaning of the phrase, is, 
generally speaking, a Scot very much at home. 
There are few people, except the Israelites, who 
are so universally scattered over the face of the 
earth. As the crows are confined to no one 
corner of the world, but are to be found, saga- 
cious of their quarry, in every district of the 
globe, all in the same way profitably employed, 
so are the Scots to be met with; never idle, 
watching their opportunity, and seldom failing 
of the knowledge how to make the best of it. 
Dr. Cumming maintains that the future Para- 
dise itself must Le laid out in the style that 
Scotland is—lake, river, mountain and valley, 
open plain and wood,—or that it will hardly 
answer the purpose of dwelling in for ever. 
But if the two localities were really so much 
alike, it is not to be supposed that the Scots- 
man would fail to hold on by the one which 
he has in hand. From his readiness to quit it, 
we might conclude that the difference between 
the land and the Elysian Fields is far greater 
than Dr. Cumming (whose face, indeed, is to- 
wards the paradisiacal garden, and not towards 
Scotland) conjectures. 

A travelled Scotsman’s estimation of his own 
country is made in the way Beaumarchais fol- 
lowed in constructing his plays. He stole beau- 
ties from other writers, and defended himself 
on the plea that he was justified in taking what 
was his own wherever he could find it. So the 
travelled Scot, if he have wit, takes all that is 
good in the lands through which he passes, 
and, with pleasant audacity, pronounces them 
to be Scottish in character. Even when he, 
with fine pretence of joking, lays hands upon 
Shakspeare, and expresses belief that he was a 
Ross-shire man, or an Aberdonian, or a native 
of the Lowlands, the rogue is not half so comic- 
ally serious as he seems to be; there is a lurk- 
ing idea in him that if Shakspeare was not 
from beyond the Tweed, it would have been 
the better for him if he had been; that the 
weakest of his plays may attribute their weak- 
ness to the fact of his not being so born, and 
that the best derive their excellence from their 
Northern-like quality, and not from any virtue 
in Avon or its swans, or in Blackfriars, the 
Globe, and other London localities in which 
Shakspeare served apprenticeship. 

The Scottish lady who, on passing southward 
through Knaresborough, replied to the query 
of what she thought of it, that “it was no’ to 
be compared with Edinbro’,” indicated the 
Scottish readiness to fight to the teeth in de- 
fence of a superior nationality ; and_the asser- 
tion of the Scot to an Englishman, “ Ye’ll never 
forgie us Bannockburn!” indicates their belief 
that the Southerner thinks as much about the 
matter as the Northerner ; whereas the former 
is never better pleased than when he is listen- 
ing to the pleasant and clever conceits on this 
question, enunciated by the latter. ; 

Mr. Burton does not affect to conceal this 
disposition in his countrymen. He even gives 
up some of the districts producing remarkable 
men as not Scottish at all. The inhabitants of 
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be all Irish—by descent; and he might have 
added that all the poetry, connected with Fingal 
and contemporary heroes, is Irish, by birth. 
For many years the Irishman was spoken of as 
a Scot, but that is no reason why we are to 
“count every distinguished Scot, down to the 
eleventh century, as an Irishman.” Mr. Burton 
experiences no difficulty in dividing the great 
names in the early period with an equitable 
appreciation. “Ireland,” he says, “kept them 
all until the inhabitants of the Scotland of later 
times made a world of enterprise and fame for 
themselves.” This is candid, and creditable to 
him who exercises the candour. “Just when 
Treland,” he writes, “ was distributing her most 
illustrious missionaries over the Continent, the 
Northmen had completed the subjugation of 
the Albanian Scots, and all but suppressed, if 
they did not entirely suppress, Christianity 
among the people. Albania became a Norse 
kingdom, in which the Celts were serfs.” And 
Mr. Burton makes surrender of a goodly num- 
ber of illustrious Irishmen who have hitherto 
been claimed as Scots, and is quite satisfied 
to begin with Duns Scotus as his own, a name 
which “there has been no country too great to 
have proudly recorded it in the list of her sons. 
He began the series of learned Scotsmen who 
became eminent abroad.” Honour be to Scot- 
land for such a beginning, and for the long 
list of those who followed him ! 

Of the extravagant nationality of the Scots 
Mr. Burton gives many an amusing example ; 
and he states that the “climax of preposterous 
nationalism,” and, he fears, of “insolent men- 
dacity,” was reached by Thomas Dempster :— 

‘‘ He was evidently a man cut out for extremes. 
His contemporaries bear an almost frightened- 
looking testimony to his size and strength, and the 
marks of ferocity stamped upon his dusky visage. 
One of the events of his varied life at once intro- 
duces us to a man who would not stand upon trifles. 
Once, in the course of his Continental wanderings, 
he found himself in possession of power—as sub- 
principal, it has been said, of the College of Beauvais, 
in the University of Paris. Taking umbrage at one 

-of the students for fighting a duel—one of the enjoy- 
ments of life which Dempster desired to monopolise 
to himself—he caused the young gentleman’s points 
to be untrussed, and proceeded to exercise discipline 
in the primitive dorsal fashion. The aggrieved 
youth had powerful relations, and an armed attack 
was made on the college to avenge his insults. But 
Dempster armed his students and fortified the col- 
lege walls so effectively that he was enabled, not 
only to hold his post, but to capture some of his 
assailants, and commit them as prisoners to the 
belfry. It appears, however, that, like many other 
bold actions, this was more immediately successful 
-than strictly legal; and certain ugly demonstra- 
tions in the court of the Chatelain suggested to 
Dempster the necessity of retreating to some 
other establishment in the vast literary republic of 
which he was a distinguished ornament—welcome 
wherever he appeared.” 

The incident most observable in the above 
extract is, that a barbarous and indecent method 
of chastising offending students disgusted the 
men of a remote age, and yet that such method 
still flourishes in England, with all its in- 
decency, and so prevails only in the great 
establishments which are under the direction 
of clergymen. That conservative body has re- 
tained longest what it should have been desirous 
to surrender at the earliest opportunity. Some 
years ago, the Rev. Mr. Sewell, in a sermon to 
his aristocratic pupils, on the duty of submis- 
sion, boasted of his being able to compel them 
to bear that which was the most humiliating 
insult that a gentleman could undergo,—namely, 
ablow! But the blow is not so degrading as 


the way in which the flogging is now ad- 
ministered by Christian teachers, and for ad- 


centuries ago had well-nigh been very roughly 
treated by a disgusted public. That Dempster 
deserves as little mercy at the hands of righteous 
critics, Mr, Burton readily shows.— 

“His great triumph was the biographical dic- 
tionary, which he was pleased to call a literary 
history of Scotland. Such an array of illustrious 
names was probably never elsewhere attributed to 
one nation. He not only sweeps in the whole flock 
of Irish saints, but makes a general raid on the 
Bollandists, and carries off all the names that suit 
his fancy. He not only was not fastidious about 
the evidence of their Scottish birth, but would 
have found it hard to prove, in many instances, 
that they ever had existence; and perhaps, in the 
choice of fabulous names, he had the better chance 
of evading detection, since there was no other 
country to which they could be revindicated. Fol- 
lowing the course of the alphabet, his first names 
are, St. Abel, St. Adam, St. Adannan, St. Adal- 
bertus, St. Adelmus, St. Aidanus, St. Adalgisus, 
and St. Antbodus ; and some hundred or so of such 
exotic names have we to encounter ere we come to 
such as Alexander Alesius, Alexander Aberne- 
thzus, and Robertus Aitonus. There are, besides 
the doubtful and fabulous names, some that noto- 
riously belong to our neighbours—as the venerable 
Bede, St. Bruno, Boethius the Roman moralist, and 
Macrobius—being tempted in this last case pro- 
bably by the home sound of the first syllable, 
which, however, he knew very well to be Greek.” 

But Scotland produced a more dishonest 
writer even than this daring Dempster,—Dr. 
Mackenzie, a vulgar caricaturist and a “ blun- 
dering blockhead” :— 

‘He burdened literature with three portentous 
folios, which he called ‘The Lives and Characters 
of the most Eminent Writers of the Scots Nation, 
with an abstract and catalogue of their works, their 
various editions, and the judgment of the learned 
concerning them.’ His method of filling his pages 
is not uncommon, though few have carried it to so 
extravagant an excellence. He gets his hand on 
a mouk, supposed to have such-and-such a name, 
supposed to be born at such a date, and supposed 
to be a native of Scotland—an identification utterly 
vague and unsatisfactory. He manages, however, 
to keep it down to the solid earth by attaching to 
it a long history of monachism and the several 
monastic orders, injudiciously plagiarized from the 
commonest authors who had previously dealt with 
that matter. In his life of James Bassantin, pro- 
fessor in the University of Paris in the early part 
of the sixteenth century, and a great mathema- 
tician and astronomer according to the light of his 
times, it is pleasant enough to find the biographer, 
in much reverence and amazement, repeating Sir 
James Melville’s story of his astrological predic- 
tions about Queen Mary’s journey into England. 
But he becomes intolerable when, after announcing 
the branches of exact science in which Bassantin 
wrote, he proceeds as if taking credit for modera- 
tion: ‘We shall only take notice of the rise and 
progress of astronomy, in which our author ex- 
ceeded all the mathematicians of his age.’ One of 
his great efforts he calls ‘The Life of Clement, the 
First Founder of the University of Paris,’ of whom 
he says, It is certain ‘that he was born and had 
his education in Scotland ’—a statement altogether 
about as true as any of the tales of the ‘ Thousand 
and One Nights.’ ” 

There are many more illustrations of this | 
subject, but we leave it, to notice Mr. Burton’s | 
able and handy volumes, generally. As far as 
they go, they are perfect. We say, “as far as 
they go,” for how could a couple of volumes 
hold the names of all the Scots who have been 
eminent, or who have prospered abroad? To | 
accomplish such an end as that, Mr. Burton 
would have been constrained to write a work 
as bulky as an Encyclopedia. Accordingly, 
there is nothing said of the munificence of the 
Scottish prince who is named in Spottiswoode, 
and who founded an hospital, on condition that 
none but Scots should ever be admitted into it. 
Neither has he looked into, or, at least, quoted | 








ministering which, in like fashion, Dempster 


from those singular volumes, of the beginning 





| of the last century, ‘Relations de la Vie et dela 
Mort de quelques Religieux de l’Abbaye de Lg 
Trappe ;’ nor has he cared to take from the 
history of our old merchant factories or frater. 
nities abroad, the details which their records 
could furnish of some of the quaint and good 
old Scottish chaplains who were charged with 
the care of the mercantile religious interest, and 
had to warn their masters that a man who put 
a quart of wine into a pint bottle, or sold linen 
made up of as much devil’s dust as flax, did 
not regulate with Heaven by subscribing 
largely to churches. Nevertheless, all that Mr, 
Burton has done, he has done well. He gives 
at great length the history of the ancient 
League between France and Scotland, and of the 
most eminent men who, being born in the one 
country, served in the other. In this matter he 
has been indebted, to some extent, to M, 
Michel and to the State Paper Office Records, 
Here, again, it would be in vain to look for 
every name. Like M. Michel, Mr. Burton takes 
no account of the family of Lys, which settled 
in Scotland, and which is said to have descended 
from a brother of Jeanne Darc, who took ser- 
vice in that country. 

The remainder of the work deals with the 
Scotsmen who have achieved celebrity abroad, 
and the whole is written as an accomplished 
man would write who has all his facts well in 
hand, and who knows how to place them skil- 
fully, and give them graceful expression. It is 
difficult to cite passages where the details run 
at length into each other, but we may cite the 
paragraph which follows the account of the death 
of Gleig, the Scotch Admiral who built that Cron- 
stadt which kept, another Scotch Admiral from 
getting to St. Petersburg, and thus “stopped 
the way” to the heroes and the good cause of 
his own country :— 

“Tt is not, after al], an entirely satisfactory task 
to celebrate services like these. A nation that can 
show unrivalled courage and endurance in the de- 
fence of its own independence, need not covet the 
lustre of success in foreign causes. Boasting of 
such renown, in quarrels selected by and not forced 
upon the heroes, has something akin to the bully in 
it. That so many Scotsmen should have thus dis- 
tinguished themselves abroad was the fruit of their 
country’s sufferings rather than its success. The 
story of it all reminds one how dreary a thing it is 
that a community should have to dismiss the choice 
of its children from its own bosom, and how happy 
is the condition of that compact and well-rounded 
state which, under a strong and free government, 
productive of co-operation and contentment, has 
resources enough to keep its most active and adven- 
| turous citizens at work on national objects, and 
| neither lends its children to the stranger, nor calls 

a foreign force into its own soil. There is little 
| ultimate satisfaction in stranger laurels. Those who 
| are the children of liberty themselves, such as the 
| Scots and Swiss, have seen their services, by the 
| obdurate tendency of historical destiny, almost ever 

assisting tyranny ; and thus the sword of the free- 
man has done the work of the despot. The prowess 
| and skill of our military leaders have given an 
| undue preponderance to the strength of barbarism, 





|and enabled it to weigh too heavily against the 
beneficent control of civilization. The foreign des- 
pot is deceived with the notion that the system 


| artificially constructed for him by strangers repre- 


sents a permanent, well-founded, national power: 


| he becomes insolent in the confidence of its posses- 


sion; and the fabric of power, raised up by one 
generation of freeborn auxiliaries, costs the blood 


| of another generation to keep it from destroying 


freedom and civilization throughout the world. 
Even while this is passing through the press, the 
question vibrates at the conference-table, whether 
we are to have a struggle with another great power 
which several Scotsmen helped to consolidate.” 
That is Prussia, the Government of which 
especially disgusted Keith, who helped it to 
greatness, by its utter disregard of the reckless 
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waste of human life. What would he have 
thought of the waste of these later days, and 
the joyous thanking of “the Lord of Hosts” for 
all the blood so shed, and all of which might 
have been spared! Keith was one of the Scot- 
tish men whe, even after realizing an indepen- 
dence, and having attained to the dignity of 
Laird or of Gudeman, could not tolerate the 
native home as an abiding dwelling-place. 
Such men justified the good-humoured retort of 
Johnson, when Boswell was apologizing to him 
for being a Scotsman. “TI cannot help,” said 
Boswell, “coming from Scotland.”—“ Sir,” 
replied the Doctor, archly, “no more can the 
rest of your countrymen!” This was, at all 
events, a more refined comment on “the Scot 
abroad,” than that made by Foote, who had 
satirized the Northerners unmercifully, and 
was asked why he hated them so. “Sir, you 
are mistaken!” replied the actor ; “ I don’t hate 
the Scotch, neither do I hate frogs; but I would 
have everything keep to its native element!” 





The Colony of Victoria: its History, Commerce, 
and Gold Mining; its Social and Political 
Institutions; down to the End of 1863. With 
Remarks, Incidental and Comparative, upon 
the other Australian Colonies. By William 
Westgarth. (Low, Son & Co.) 


Four times has the author of ‘Victoria and the 
Gold Mines’ written the history of that de- 
pendency which Mr. Wentworth described as 
“a colony that had been precipitated into a 
nation.” Four times has the same writer traced 
the progress of the great gold-bearing province 
of South-Eastern Australia; and yet, such has 
been its commercial activity, so rapid the 
increase of its material prosperity, that the 
country has as often supplied the author with 
materials for a substantially new volume. Each 
work has differed from that which preceded it : 
and now that the chronicle of the marvellous 
colony, from its foundation to the present time, 
is laid before the world, it is not difficult to see 
that ere ten years have passed the record will 
have become antiquated, and that it will be 
necessary to renew and extend Mr. Westgarth’s 
labours. 

Twenty-eight years since a few settlers, pro- 
ceeding from Tasmania, pitched tents and built 
rude huts on a vacant area at the head of Port 
Phillip. Five years later Mr. Westgarth visited 
the settlement, and found it a scattered village, 
with a population of less than four thousand 
people. Such, in 1840, was the germ of that 
Melbourne which at the present time contains 
one hundred and twenty thousand inhabitants, 
is the seat of the local government, and claims 
to be regarded as the chief of our Australian 
cities. Much of a volume that describes the 
steps by which the village became a metro- 
polis is, of course, a repetition of facts with 
which readers are familiar; but Mr. Westgarth 
is an artist who knows how to give new interest 
to an old story. His opening chapters set forth 
with equal simplicity and vigour the labours of 
the early colonists, and tell the strange tale of 
Victorian exploration: and when the reader 
closes the book at the last page, he muses over 
a grand panoramic picture of the inexhaustible 
sources of wealth, the various forms of indus- 
trial enterprise, and the political organization 
of the heterogeneous multitudes, which consti- 
tute the present, and point with impressive 
significance to the future, of the colony. 

The statistics of the Census of 1861 give 
glimpses of certain curiosities of social life in 
Australia. Availing themselves of the invita- 
tion of the Census-papers, nearly two-fifths of 
the Victorian population returned themselves 
as members of the Church of England, one-fifth 





as children of the Roman Catholic Church, | 


whilst 11,536 persons declined on conscientious 
grounds to state their religion. After noticing 
various small bodies of Christian believers, Mr. 
Westgarth concludes by saying, “The main 
divergence of feature from the home roll con- 
sisted in 10,043 Lutherans and 26,223 ‘Pagans’; 
the latter being the very unceremonious ‘ deno- 
mination, and common tomb prepared by the 
European ‘barbarian’ for the high pretensions 
of the Chinaman.” In Australia the Chinese 
and aborigines are grouped together by public 
opinion and official usage, the ordinary Anglo- 
Saxon colonist regarding the settlers from the 
Celestial Empire as a connecting link between 
the human species and brutes; whilst it is 
the significant wont of the Registrar-General to 
describe the returns of the population belonging 
to any particular district as being “ exclusive (or 
inclusive) of Chinese and aborigines.” General 
attention was, in the first instance, drawn to 
the Chinese in Victoria by the Gold-Fields En- 
quiry Commissioners, who, to their own conster- 
nation and the lively alarm of the public, found 
that ten thousand of the race were already in 
the colony. “Their presence in such large 
masses,” urged the Commissioners, “must cer- 
tainly tend to demoralize colonial society by the 
low scale of domestic comfort, by an incurable 
habit of gaming, and other vicious tendencies, 
and by the examples of degrading and absurd 
superstition.” Bent on preserving the morals 
and faith of true Victorians from Mongolian 
contamination, the Government sought security 
in a protective tariff, and imposed a duty of 
101. per head on all Chinese imported into the 
country. Henceforth no son of John Chinaman 
was permitted to settle in the land unless he 
paid 101. for the privileges of citizenship. But 
the enactment was powerless to check the irre- 
pressible wearers of pigtails. Mrs. Partington’s 
mop did more to stay the waves of the ocean 
than the 10/. duty effected as a barrier to the 
influx of the intruders. With equal cunning 
and pluck, they defeated the illiberal precau- 
tions of the legislature. “Still,” says Mr. 
Westgarth, “the Chinamen poured in, taking 
now the way of South Australia, by landing 
at Guichen Bay, and walking overland to the 
Victoria gold-fields. This procedure, which 
gave the colony the Chinamen without the 
advantage of the accompanying commerce at 
the sea-port, led to an alteration in the aboli- 
tion of the tonnage restriction. After a while, 
however, South Australia herself passed a like 
deterrent measure, in aid of the sister colony’s 
policy. The imperturbable enemy now took his 
passage from China to Sydney, whence, although 
by a very tedious and costly journey, he suc- 
ceeded in his object by duly presenting him- 
self in Victoria.” The Victorian legislature made 
another effort against the subtle “ barbarians.” 
In 1859 a fine of 4/. per head was imposed on 
all Chinese arriving in the colony by land, 
while each Chinese miner within Victoria was 
subject to a special tax of 11. per quarter. This 
last act of unqualified injustice was too much 
for the Chinamen. Before the iniquitous pro- 
posal had become law, fourteen hundred of the 
oppressed race held a public meeting at Castle- 
maine, and protested against cruel measures 
framed for the special detriment of them and 
their countrymen. Pon-sa acted as president, 
and Chu-a-luk, a Chinese missionary, as inter- 
preter :-— 

‘‘The new tax, said Pon-sa, would be too heavy, 
as even the miner’s right of 1/. a year, which they 
were then paying, was too heavy for some of them. 
They were mostly all very poor, and had not any- 
thing to spare, even to send home to their wives, 
some of whom were dying through want. English- 
men behaved badly to the Chinese, and drove them 








away from any places in the gold-fields that proved, 
after Chinese prospecting, to be worth working. 
And yet his people were content with ‘tailings’ 
and places abandoned by the colonists. Alluding 
to the objection that their wives did not accompany 
them, Pon-sa stated that, from the smallness of 
their feet, they could not go about and endure 
fatigue, and that there was a fear of their being 
abused by the Englishmen; while the wives them- 
selves preferred to stay at home. A petition was 
drawn up and signed, praying that the proposed 
tax might not become law. Although the proposed 
measures were passed in due course at that time, 
they were subsequently repealed ; and there seems 
now an increasing desire to see the last remaining 
bar, the 10/. fine upon arrival by sea, swept away, 
as the immigration has not, after all, been of the 
alarmingly large character that had been antici- 
pated. In the mean time, a strong agitation on 
the subject had arisen in New South Wales, as 
many of the Chinese had halted on the southern 
gold-fields of that colony in their journey to 
Victoria, and in particular, as we have seen, at 
the gold-fields near Yass, where they were to be 
counted by thousands. They were also now stream- 
ing back into New South Wales from inhospitable 
Victoria. The Parliament of the former colony 
was divided on the question of restrictive legis- 
lation, the Assembly being hostile to the Chinese, 
against whom it had repeatedly passed very strin- 
gent enactments, while the Council as often 
opposed such discrimination, and rejected the 
measures. But at length, in November, 1861, the 
refractory Upper House came to terms, and a 
measure, fully as restrictive as any that Victoria 
had enacted, was passed, came into operation in 
the following February, and duly received the 
royal assent. But so various and changeable are 
the views of the Australian public on the subject, 
that precisely at the time New South Wales was 
passing this law, South Australia, it appears, was 
abolishing its Chinese immigration restrictions ; 
while Victoria during the session of the same season 
had taken off the special residence tax, so bemoaned 
by Pon-sa and his compatriots. * * The latest 
voice on the subject comes from the Melbourne 
Chamber of Commerce, which in the month of 
May, 1862, petitioned the Victoria Government 
against the continuance of the head-money. The 
Chamber is thoroughly commercial, and has an 
eye only to business. It regards, indeed, as ground- 
less the apprehensions as to any very great immi- 
gration, seeing that the emigrating Chinamen come 
from only one district of China, that of Kwang 
Tong, which contains but sixteen millions of people. 
But the petition goes on to tell how injuriously the 
restriction has operated on the colony’s commer- 
cial interests. It has reduced the number of the 
Chinese in the colony from 40,000 to 24,000. And 
further, a careful calculation has shown that, but 
for such legislation, the numbers might have 
reached 75,000, whose yearly expenditure would 
have amounted to 3,000,000/., with a contribution 
to revenue of 300,000/., arising from the duty on 
gold and consumption of dutiable goods. By this 
argument the colony would have been immensely 
the better of the whole sixteen millions. One may 
hope, however, on higher grounds of view, that as 
the alarm on social considerations seems allayed, 
the colony may find itself able to dispense with 
such ungenerous and unfraternal legislation.” 


The Victorian Chinese, for the greater part, 
live and labour in the gold-fields, but nearly 
one-third of them reside in different towns of 
the colony, the largest body of town residents 
being found in Melbourne, where in the “ Chi- 
nese quarter,” %. ¢., Little Bourke Street East, 
they have raised themselves to different grades 
of substantial prosperity. As wholesale mer- 
chants, druggists, opium-manufacturers, but- 
chers, restaurateurs, and lodging-house keepers, 
‘they are industrious, thrifty and reputable 
citizens. One curious feature of their mode of 
dealing with life is their habit of trading under 
fictitious names composed to express the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of their firms. Thus 
“Kong Meng & Co.,” Bright Light (Illustrious) 
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Firm; “Sun Kum Lee & Co.,” New Golden 
and Unimpeachable Firm; “Gee On & Co.,” 
Righteous and Peaceable (or civil and fair-deal- 
ing) Company ; “ Tung Hop,” the United Agree- 
ment Company; “Kwong Tu Tye,” the Broad, 
Flourishing and Peaceful Company; “ Kwong 
Chye Chenk,” Bright (or illustrious diffuser of ) 
Charity and Prosperity. Usually the Chinese 
set our countrymen a good example in respect 
of sobriety, but they are not less given to gam- 
bling in Australia than when they are within 
the confines of the Celestial Empire. They 
smuggle and sometimes display great subtlety 
in outwitting the Custom House officers :— 

“¢ We have alluded to smuggling. Quite recently, 
in the course of last year, 1863, a very ingenious 
system of fraud of this kind, which seemed to have 
been long continued, and conducted on rather a 
large scale, was detected amongst the Chinese by 
the Government. 


as by the smallness of the sum received by the 
Customs for duties, as compared with the apparent 
largeness of the trade. The mode by which the 
smuggling was effected, consisted in interspersing 
amongst a number of boxes of opium, which is an 
article subject to a very high rate of duty, a few 
other externally similar packages, but filled with 
non-dutiable goods, and distinguished by some 
private mark. These latter the Melbourne con- 
signee of the shipper in China, by an obliging 
dexterity, always supplied to the Customs’ officer, 
as if they were fair samples of the whole, and 
taken apparently quite at random. An immediate 
rise in the price of opium at all the Chinese stores 
was the result of this detection, and supplied a 
truer answer to the authorities than John China- 
man’s expression of surprise when the ‘ mistake’ 
of his shipping friends in China was announced to 
+ » 


Mr. Westgarth’s chapters, entitled ‘Com- 
merce and Finance,’ ‘ Squatting, and the Wool 
Business,’ ‘Agriculture and Wine Growing, 
* The Science of the Gold Question, and ‘ Aus- 
tralian Gold Mining, and the Gold Export, 
contain a vast amount of valuable information 
on the subjects of which they treat. The follow- 
ing are the most famous nuggets of Victoria, 
mentioned by the colony’s historian: the Das- 
comb nugget, found January, 1852, weighing 
27% \b.; a second nugget, found September, 
1852, weighing 28,4 lb.; and presented to the 
Queen; a third nugget, found October, 1852, 
weighing 47% lb.; the Sarah Sands nugget, 
found January 1, 1853, weighing 134}} Ib.; 
the Blanche Barkly nugget, found August 27, 
1857, weighing 145, lb.; the Welcome nugget, 
found June 11, 1858, weighing 184% lb. troy. 
This large lump was found at Ballarat, at a 
depth of 180 feet in the drift. It was first sold 
at Ballarat for 10,500/., and was subsequently 
resold for 9,325I. or 41. 4s. 11d. per ounce. It 
was finally melted in London, November, 1859. 
Until the discovery of the Sarah Sands nugget, 
the great Russian mass found in the Ural in 
the year 1842, and weighing 964 lb. troy, was 
the king of “pepitas,” as nuggets were generally 
called till the Australian and Californian word 
rendered the Spanish term obsolete. 








Schiller asan Historian—{ Schiller als Historiker, 
von Dr. Johannes Janssen}. (Freiburg.) 
THE sight of a great man struggling with 
adversity has often been commended to our 
notice, but that of a great writer driven to 
ignoble task-work as a refuge against starvation 
is pitiable and humiliating. Dryden’s plays, 
Handel's operas, the later novels of Scott, are 
only a few specimens of what genius can be 
driven to execute when working against the 
grain; and now, with the help of Prof. Janssen, 
Schiller’s historical writings may be put in the 


Suspicion was aroused by the | 
lowness of the prices at which opium, professedly | 
duty paid, was sold by the Chinese dealers, as well | 
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same category. Not only this, but they may 
take a most prominent place in it. As they 
have never yet been subjected to such a 
scrutiny as the present, they have been too 
generally received; and the sketch of the 
Thirty Years’ War, which is written with much 
spirit, and moves alongside of the drama of 
‘Wallenstein,’ so as to comment on and fill up 
gaps in the purely poetic representation, has a 
certain standing as a popular authority. Prof. 
| Janssen is merciless in his criticism on this 
| account. Himself an historian of genuine Ger- 
man research, he is the more indignant at this 
acceptation of hasty sketches, and his thorough 
| investigation of the original authorities on the 
| two chief subjects chosen by Schiller entitles 
him to speak with greater boldness. Yet he 
disarms his own censure by a picture of the 
necessities which caused Schiller to take up 
historical writing as the best means of earning 
bread. We must agree with the Frankfort Pro- 
fessor as to the value of Schiller’s histories; 
but the Jena Professor is not the less entitled 
to our sympathies; our admiration for his cha- 
racter, our pity for his struggles, are not at all 
diminished. 

Schiller’s long historical works are, ‘The 
Revolt of the Netherlands, and ‘The Thirty 
Years’ War.’ The first of these was written soon 
after his arrival in Weimar. At this time he 
was often in such want that, as he afterwards 
wrote to Goethe, he had once spent all his 
money, down to two groschen, and did not 
know where or how to get any more. His 
attacks on Goethe, and on the Weimar nota- 
| bilities, are given by Janssen, not to prove 
| envy or malice on the part of the poet; but to 
| Show the state of his feelings, and to deduce 
| from their state the political judgments which 
| were influenced by them, and which guided his 
| pen in treating ‘The Revolt of the Nether- 
| lands.’ That he had not time to make any deep 
| researches among the authorities of that period, 
is evident from the mass of occupations into 
which he plunged simultaneously. He was 
employed at the same time on ‘The Ghost- 
| seer,’ on his fragment the Menschenfeind, wrote 
| reviews, read widely, mixed in society, and 

even found time to write his poem of ‘The 
| Gods of Greece, while professedly engaged on 
| this History. At one time he excused himself 
by practical arguments: “I must live by writing, 
must look to what brings in money; with a 
great writer any subject is susceptible of great- 
ness, and so if I am a great writer I shall 
naturally implant greatness in my historical 
work.” “You must admit that no style is so 
well adapted for basing my economical literary 
employment upon.” “TI foresee that I shall 
do myself a greater service by my historical 
labours than I shall do history. If the Nether- 
land Rebellion succeeds, so that a second edi- 
tion is called for in two years, I shall have 
earned four hundred thalers in cash, and that 
with very little trouble.” At other times, how- 
ever, he was tempted to magnify his office: 
“Half the value that I can give an historical 
work will earn me more recognition among 
learned men and the bourgeoisie than all the 
employment of my intellect on that frivolous 
thing called a tragedy. If people admire a great 
poet, they revere a Robertson; and a Robertson 
who wrote with the spirit of a poet would be 
at once admired and revered. My ‘ History of 
the Netherlands,’ a work of five or six months, 
may possibly make me a man of mark.” Some- 
times he thought that he was more of a pub- 
licist than a poet, nearer Montesquieu than 
Sophocles, and fiattered himself with the 
thought that he might be the first historian in 
Germany. But his mind soon returned to juster 





and more humble appreciation of his own his- 








ee 
toric powers, and his judgment of his ‘ History 
of the Netherlands’ puts all these fancies tg 
flight. “I shall always be a poor source for an 

future investigator who has the ill luck to con- 
sult me; but perhaps I may be more in harmony 


with the first truths of philosophy, at the 
expense of the truth of history. After all, hig. 
tory is only a magazine for my fantasy, and 
facts must be good enough to accept the shape 
they take under my hands.” 

We cannot help regretting that Schillers 
necessities led him to make more of his History 
when he was addressing the public, and to con- 
vey the most erroneous impressions about the 
authorities he had not consulted, and the time 
it did not take him to complete his labour. In 
his letter he calls, as we have seen, the Nether. 
land Rebellion a work of five or six months, 
But, in the Preface, he calls it a work of some 
years. “ Without actual neglect on my part,” 
he says, in a letter to Goethe, “the work goes 
like a play, and only the mass of wretched stuff 
which I have to read up and which strains my 
memory, tells me that I am working. Certainly, 
it gives me but little pleasure; I only hope it 
may be with me as with cooks, who have small 
appetite themselves, but excite it in others.” 
He never spoke thus to the public; on the 
contrary, his Preface to ‘The Revolt of the 
Netherlands’ teems with expressions of his own 
interest in his subject, and of the labour with 
which he wrought it out. Prof. Janssen passes 
an admirable judgment on the whole work, 
He gives Schiller credit for “thoughts that 
‘breathe and words that burn,” for clever anti- 
theses, happy pictures, warmth and life breathed 
into the scanty material. But when we examine 
Prof. Janssen’s detail criticism, and compare 
his views of the chief actors in ‘The Revolt 
of the Netherlands’ with those of Mr. Mot- 
ley, we find almost as much to reprehend in 
him as he finds in Schiller. It seems strange 
that, among his voluminous notes, he hag 
never touched on Mr. Motley’s ‘Rise of the 
Dutch Republic, a work based on study of the 
original documents, and fortified in all its 
judgments by complete and candid references, 
It seems strange that, as his authorities are 
the same as those of Mr. Motley, he can have 
formed such opposite opinions, and that his 
William the Silent, his Cardinal Granvelle, can 
have grown out of the same documents. His 
statement that William advocated religious 
liberty only when it suited his purposes, and 
on other occasions not only permitted but 
even practised a bloody persecution of Catho- 
lics, reads oddly when contrasted with the 
extracts of William’s letters to his confidential 
agent, given by Mr. Motley, where merciful 
treatment of the Catholics is expressly enjoined. 
His statement that Granvelle, so far from re- 
taining the Spanish troops in Flanders, was the 
instrument of their removal, reads oddly when 
contrasted with Mr. Motley’s quotations from 
Granvelle’s private letters to Philip, in which 
it is said, “It cuts me to the heart to see the 
Spanish infantry leave us; but go they must, 
Would to God we could devise any pretext, as 
your Majesty desires, under which to keep 
them here! We have tried all means humanly 
possible for retaining them.” Surely when such 
a sentiment can be quoted from Granvelle’s 
private correspondence, Schiller is not to be 
greatly blamed for laying the retention of the 
Spanish troops at the door of the Cardinal. 

Schiller’s ‘ History of the Thirty Years’ War’ 
was written soon after his appointment to a 
Professorship at Jena. It was composed with 
enormous haste, and published in a Ladies’ 
Almanac. That Schiller did not suppose it 
would ever come to be a classical work is 
assumed by Prof. Janssen, and Niebuhr’s judg- 
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ment upon it is full as unfavourable. Niebuhr 

says, “I have read Schiller's ‘Thirty Years’ 

War’ this autumn, and have often raised my 

hands in wonder—not at the book itself, far 

from it—but that, by any possibility, such a 

work, which is not even decently written, and 

whose narrative never once flows on, but 

stumbles and bungles, could have been stamped 

as a classical work.” Yet it must be opposed to 

this judgment that parts of ‘The Thirty Years’ 

War’ are written with considerable spirit, and 

earry the reader along, as many of the correctest 

German histories cannot pretend to do. The 

most remarkable fact brought out by Prof. 

Janssen is the entire absence of German patri- 

otism in the poet whom German patriotism is 

most content to honour. The war which para- 

lyzed Germany is accepted by Schiller as the 

foundation of German liberty. Gustavus Adol- 

phus, who appears to Germans in the light of 
a foreign conqueror, is to Schiller the upholder 

of the rights of Germany; and the same point 

of view is adopted for Henry the Fourth and 

Richelieu. This may be enlightened and Euro- 

pean, but it is certainly not German. We do 

not blame Schiller for it as Prof. Janssen does, 

but we note it with surprise, and we invite the 

attention to it of those patriots who glorify 
Schiller as a national poet, while they condemn 
Goethe. If Goethe opposed Roman patriotism, 

Schiller thanked heaven that he lived among 
men who were incapable of any such sacrifice 
for their country as that of Winkelried. 
Schiller wrote that national interests were only 
important for immature nations. As far as he 
was a patriot at all, he was a Swabian patriot, 
and he talked of Franconians and Hanoverians 
as foreigners. 

These facts are especially noteworthy at the 
present moment. The English public is gene- 
rally reproached for its indifference to German 
patriotism, and only the other day we were 
told that we were standing aloof from the 
national birth of Germany, as a part of us stood 
aloof from the resurrection of Italy. But to this 
reproof we answer, and the present publication 
gives us the more right to answer, that there is 
no comparison between the two. If one thing 
was more remarkable than another in the 
Italian movement, it was the agreement of all 
the great Italian writers, from Dante to Giusti, 
in upholding the cause of Italy. In Germany, 
on the other hnnd, the greatest writers have 
been sometimes hostile to the national cause, 
and more often indifferent. Nor are their enmity 
and their indifference unnatural, when we 
observe the reasons assigned by German publi- 
cists for their wish for unity, reasons entirely 
devoid of the true patriotic spirit, and the 
exact counterpart of all those that served as 
the guiding principles of Italy. 

It is a question if Prof. Janssen has not 
fallen into the fault he charges on Schiller, of 
judging the past from a purely modern point of 
view. Neither German patriotism nor German 
examination of archives had been invented 
when Schiller wrote ; at least neither were gene- 
rally received as they are now received, neither 
was binding on every one as they are at 
present. But the worth of Schiller’s Histories is 
not augmented by any excuses for their author, 
and, unfortunately, the spirit in which their 
author undertook them has no plea but that 
wretched plea of necessity. Much of Schiller’s 
conduct about his prose writings and his lite- 
rary speculations must be viewed in the same 
light as M. Quérard’s list of supercheries litté- 
raires. It is with pain we notice the readiness 
of the great poet to publish the historical works 
‘of others under his name. He writes to Korner, 
suggesting that he should undertake a history 


months to do it in, and you need hardly read | 
anything besides Hume and Sprengel. I have | 
promised the publisher to give my name as | 
editor, and only undertake to go through the | 
work, and add one or two descriptions and por- 
traits, so that it may have flavour of my style.” | 
In much the same way he gives an account of | 
the procedings taken by the publisher of the | 
Horen to procure a good number of puffs in | 
the literary papers. And when neither this nor 

literary controversies (got up in the autumn 

letters in the daily papers) procured the success 

of that ill-starred magazine, Schiller, wishing 

at least to make it die with éclat, wrote to 

Goethe for a “wild politico-religious article,” 

which might cause the suppression of the 

Horen! 





NEW NOVELS. 

Cumworth House. By the Author of ‘Caste,’ &c. 

3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.)\—It was our duty to 

notice ‘Bond and Free’ as long ago as August, 

1860, and we cannot help making the reflection 

that, although it is a very common error to write 

too fast, it is also possible to write too slowly. 

The old Roman poet Lucilius, of whom Horace 

records ‘“‘that he could write 300 verses standing 

on one foot,” was rugged and unfinished in his 

style; but the mere amateur, who only writes half- 

a-dozen birthday sonnets in a score of years, has 
scarcely a chance of attaining to any style at all. 

We by no means intend to apply this illustration 
literally to the author of ‘Cumworth House,’ who 
writes with ease and spirit, but we think that her 
intervals of rest may, perhaps, be too long to give 
her full opportunities of improving by practice. 

Still, we may safely say that the characters of the 
present story are more distinctively marked than 

those of ‘Bond and Free,’ and that Alisoun Grey 

is not merely the “safe negative” that Felicia, the 

pet heroine of the former novel, appeared to us to 

be. Alisoun Grey is an embodiment of love— 
pure, unchanging, disinterested, self-sacrificing 
love. Left an orphan at the age of seventeen, 
Alisoun is taken from her happy country home, 

and forced to live in a large town with some rela- 
tives of whom she has hitherto known nothing. 
Here she finds little to make up for the loss she 
has sustained, as the female members of the family 
are unsympathetic, and her uncle, who is really 
fond of her, has a mind clouded by the recollection 
of unconfessed and irremediable errors. In short, 
he has availed himself of his power as a legal 
adviser to rob his niece and her deceased parents 
of almost all they possess. His step-son, Mr. Kaird, 
is aware of this, although innocent himself, and he 
hopes, by marrying Alisoun, to make all the pro- 
perty his own, and so save his family from the 
horror of an exposé. But this gentleman loves an- 
other—the golden-haired Geraldine ; besides which 
he is a great deal too surly to be attractive to the 
gentle Alisoun. So the young heroine refuses him, 
but is terrified almost out of her senses by his 
assurances that ruin hangs over the family, and 
that their marriage alone can avert it. As a con- 
trast to this uninviting picture, we have Maurice 
and his sister Adelheid at the cottage, where 
Alisoun passes many days of comparative comfort, 
and would be perfectly happy if she could only be 
free from anxiety. At last the bubble bursts. To 
save himself from legal proceedings, instigated by 
an unseen hand, the uncle attempts suicide; and 
the whole family, deprived of their means of sup- 
port, are thrown on the mercy of Alisoun. We 
have mentioned Geraldine already; but it is now 
time that we should say more of her. She is repre- 
sented as a fascinating but capricious girl; one 
who would have been a treasure if well brought 
up, but has become selfish and frivolous under the 
tuition of an unscrupulous mother. She dazzles 
Alisoun’s lover by the glitter of her more audacious 
charms; and atell-tale mirror puts aclimax to the 
miseries of the persecuted little heroine. It is true 
that Geraldine has some slight excuse, having been 
shamefully ill-used by the abominable Mr. Kaird, 
whom she has the bad taste to love. But there is no 


towards her has been most affectionate, and whom 
she is robbing of all that she holds most dear. We 
need not describe the unravelling of the various 
coils, which, indeed, would have little interest 
when divested of the language in which the author 
describes them. The maxim illustrated by the story 
would seem to be omnia vincit amor; for Alisoun, 
in spite of her yielding gentleness, comes to hap- 
piness at last, after passing through a great deal 
of misery. The character of the beautiful but pas- 
sionless Sara is well described, giving us just the 
chilly sensation that it is meant to convey. The 
men, as usual, are very tyrannical; Kaird, for in- 
stance, casts off Geraldine with insult because she 
will not say that she has never thought of Sturm 
as a husband; yet he himself made overtures to 
Alisoun at a time when he was engaged, or almost 
engaged, to Geraldine. Maurice, the superlatively 
good and wise Maurice, is unreasonably stern to 
his newly-found daughter. Sturm, another model 
man, has the assurance to ask a blessing of Alisoun 
in the very hour of his infidelity. There is some 
exaggeration, we think, in Alisoun’s intense hu- 
mility. That she should wonder why Sturm selects 
her out of all womankind—when the sun does not 
love one primrose more than another—is the 
natural effect of a loving woman’s hero-worship; 
but to make her say, ‘‘ Perhaps I may never be 
your wife—I shall never wish it if you do not wish 
it—but I shall always love you”—is to take her 
out of the category of mortal women and to place 
her in the clouds among the angels. If any young 
lady were to assure us of her unalterable affection 
in these terms, our never-failing politeness would 
scarcely restrain us from answering, “ Thank you 
for nothing!” 

The Romance of a Grave Man’s Life—[Le 
Roman d'un Homme Sérieux, par Charles de Moiiy]. 
(Hachette & Co.) —Our friends across the Channel 
and ourselves differ in no point of manners and 
social economy more largely than in all that con- 
cerns the honourable state of matrimony. Inter- 
vention does it all with them—free choice next to 
nothing. Let M. Anatole be six feet high, “‘ bearded 
like the pard,” aged five-and-twenty, and well versed 
in life and adventure, he has no security that his 
mother will not lay hands on him and marry him, 
while he is thinking no harm, to Malle. Elise, a 
damsel whom he has never heard speak above her 
breath, and of whose tastes and temper he knows 
little more than he knows what passes in the Dog 
Star. Such being the course of contract, not court- 
ship, in orderly French households, it is not wonder- 
ful that ladies bent on emancipation, such as the 
author of ‘ Lelia,’ delight in recommending every 
kind of flagrant outbreak, every indulgence of 
erratic appetite, every combination calculated to 
startle and to shock by its disproportion. The novel 
before us does not belong to the ‘‘sensation” library; 
it is devoted to the purposes and prospects of an 
engineer, who begins the story in the least romantic 
of conceivable fashions by quietly settling the 
price for which he will allow himself to be disposed 
of in marriage. To a certain point in the story he 
is abetted in his mercantile projects by a prudent 
mother. A young and lovely girl has attracted 
his notice, but she is without a dowry, and thus 
is not to be thought of. Fortunately, however, 
Savinien has a shrewish mercenary sister, married 
to a fool, and a coarse, jovial, scheming uncle 
(whom we have met more than once in novels). 
These relatives discover a grand match for 
him, and press him towards it with a rapacious 
haste which somewhat disgusts him, grave 
and practical as he is. He submits, never- 
theless, to be taken on a tour of inspection, and 
to be inspected, as candidate for the hand of Mdlle, 
Duret. She is a showy girl, but worldly to the 
core ;—her father, a parsimonious, self-made man, 
is only one degree less detestable than her mother, 
who is a sort of provincial “ blue,” as sentimental 
as she is ugly and mean. The group is well painted, 
in a disagreeable way. Nothing can be much 
more repulsive than the interview, in which the 
hero has to sit in conclave with the parents, on 
the delicate question of settlements, and the young 
lady presents herself, with perquisitions for pri- 
vileges and presents, and as liberal a laying down 
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Compton letter, known to every one versed in 
England’s domestic annals. No wonder that even 
practical Savinien, who is, after all, not wholly a 
calculating machine, should be disenchanted by 
such trafficking exaction and miserable greed. But 
he has ventured so far into the business that he 
can only be extricated by a hair-breadth escape. 
Towards its close the Romance becomes as little 
probable, as did ‘The Romance of the Poor Young 
Man,’—otherwise so delightful and wholesome a 
story. How he is extricated we will not tell; 
enough to add, that here is a French novel which 
the most scrupulous may read—a welcome variety at 
a period when the press teems with dull, profligate, 
and indecent trash in fiction—happily made 
innocuous by the worn-out invention and style 
of its writers. Those who like and appreciate 
that charming tale, ‘ Elise Meraut,’ may be safely 
directed to this piece of middle-class history. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Princes, Public Men and Pretty Women. Epi- 
sodes of Real Life. By Flora Dawson. 2 vols. 
(Bentley.)—The alliteration of this title reminds us 
of the receipt of the governess in ‘ Little Dorrit’ for 
composing the expression of the features, by the pupil 
pronouncing “potatoes, prunes and prism ” as she 
entered a room. The title-page (such whimsical 
association granted) is the most amusing one in 
the two volumes, which could hardly be more spare 
in entertainment than they are. We are told in 
the Preface that no “episode” is recounted which 
has not really happened within the author’s know- 
ledge,—that she has ‘‘ passed many years at foreign 
courts, and mingled much with men whose names 
are famous in story,”—also, that she is ‘‘ connected 
by ties of friendship and consanguinity with several 
who were themselves leaders and actors in the 
stirring events which convulsed Europe for more 
than fifty years,” and that thus she has ‘been 
enabled to gather, from eye-witnesses, a number 
of curious and interesting incidents.” These, we 
fancy, she keeps at home under lock and key: here, 
at all events, they are not to be found ; but in their 
stead an assortment of little, faded romances and 
washy reminiscences of great and small people. 
Her talk of Princes is on the tiniest possible scale. 
The names of the late King of Prussia and the 
Countess Harrach appear ; she ‘‘ makes play ” with 
aletter from Capt. Ussher, of the Undaunted, the 
vessel which conveyed Napoleon to Elba,—has seen 
the present Napoleon waltz, and declares that he 
does it, as he does everything else, well. Her 
Public Men are, for the most part, authors whom 
she met at the parties of the ‘‘ Honourable Mrs. 
»” since ‘‘Countess of H.” We, too, 
have at one time or other been permitted to observe 
most of them from afar, but should have hardly 
known them again as they figure in these pale 
pages. We are told how the Rev. Mr. Simeon, of 
Low-Church memory, troubled the religious heart 
of Washington Irving by praying without notice 
in acountry house. We learn, to our surprise, that 
Miss Landon was tall, and her manner in society 
“ unaffected and simple.” We are instructed that 
Mr. Coke, of Holkham, was an agricultural bene- 
factor to his country. It would puzzle us to specify 
many ‘‘curious and interesting incidents ” in addi- 
tion to those adverted to. But, indeed, the book 
will be found throughout ‘‘a marveland amystery,” 
even by those best inured to literary surprises. 

History of the Names of Men, Nations, and 
Places, in their connexion with the Progress of 
Civilization. From the French of Eusebius Salverte. 
Translated by the Rev. L. H. Mordacque. Vol. 
II. (J. R. Smith.)\—Two years ago (Athen. No. 
1817, p. 236), we noticed at some length M. Sal- 
verte’s first volume. We may now be content with 
noticing that his work is completed in the second 
portion, which is now before us. The book, as a 
whole, is, perhaps, too discursive, and inclined to 
run into the history, not merely of a name, but of 
a variety of things connected with it. This is far 
from making it dull reading, but the main subject 
is thereby too often departed from. Zoroaster is 
a name to dwell upon, but whether he did or did 
not found the religion of the Magi is a question 
which has small connexion therewith. The Hyper- 





boreans have a designation of the greatest signifi- 
cance, but whether they were seated where Hero- 
dotus placed them, or some of the Greeks thought 
them to be, is a matter for other traders than 
those that deal in nomenclature. M. Salverte has 
& suggestion to make with regard to the naming 
of streets. He would have all the names sug- 
gestively useful, with additions that should be 
instructive to passers-by. For instance, ‘In the 
Rue Jean-Jacques- Rousseau, I should suggest this : 
‘J. J. Rousseau was born in Geneva, on the 28th 
of June, 1712, and died at Ermenonville on the 
2nd of July, 1778. After giving fresh impulse to 
eloquence and philosophy, he fell into grave error, 
but secured the triumphs of great truths. ‘‘Emile” 
and the ‘ Contrat Social” place him in the first 
rank of the benefactors of mankind.’” M. Salverte 
adds: ‘‘Nothing beyond bare facts should be 
admitted into these inscriptions.” Very good, but 
alleged facts may be contested. At least fifty men 
out of every hundred would deny that Rousseau 
has any claims to be considered a benefactor of 
mankind on the ground stated above. Such inscrip- 
tions might raise dispute at street-corners, and the 
arguments raised there might not be so pleasant 
as those of the Academy, or so dignified as those 
of the Porch. Fancy a Wiliiam Street, Dublin, 
with a mural inscription describing how gallant 
little Nassau rescued the country from popery, 
slavery, and wooden shoes! The passers-by would 
accept or deny the alleged fact, and broken heads 
‘would be as common there as autumn leaves in 
Vallombrosa. 

Holiday Papers. By Harry Jones, M.A. 
(Hardwicke.) — Gathered together from three 
popular periodical publications, these Holiday 
Papers make a book over which clever as well as 
simple people may find amusement during dull 
hours, when the rain is falling, and better works 
are not at hand. Any one of the articles would be 
pleasant reading, taken in the pages of the serial 
in which it first appeared; but two score smart, 
perky, pop-gun pages on things in general, are 
apt to become wearisome from their liveliness 
scarcely less than their flightiness and want of 
coherence, when they are presented to the reader 
in a separate volume. Mr. Jones, however, may 
be commended as a shrewd, observant, cheery 
companion. A healthy tone pervades all his chap- 
ters, which will win favour and do good amongst 
readers of widely different social positions. 

Ten Days in a French Parsonage in the Summer 
of 1863. By George Musgrove, M.A. 2 vols. 
(Low & Co.)—These ten days in a French presby- 
tére must have been very pleasant, and if the 
author had been endowed with the faculty of nar- 
ration, he might have made a book delightful to 
read; but the habit of preaching sermons is strong 
upon him, and he has a certain pompous affability 
in his style, that seems to put the reader in the 
position of a Sunday-school child whom the good 
pastor is trying to amuse innocently. The author 
chronicles the mildest of jokes and the smallest of 
small beer with good-humoured self-complacency. 
The book is made,—it has not grown naturally ; 
and to bring it up to two volumes much that is 
dull, trivial, andentirely irrelevant to the ten days in 
the French parsonage is introduced. In the begin- 
ning the author writes a long Preface; then he pro- 
ceeds to tell how, in the year of the Exhibition, 
1862, he entertained a good French curé who had 
come to London, and all the wonders he showed 
him, and all the visits he made him pay to 
respectable householders paying a rent of 2000. 
a year. He is eloquent on the slovenliness of 
French ladies, who “are slatterns all, slovens at 
heart and in habit; the duchesses and dames of 
quality are often the worst, roaming about their 
unswept suites of rooms in slippers and en papillote 
at hours when our dames, adorned the most when 
unadorned, are all neatness and brightness personi- 
fied.” M. Assolant hardly said anything so severe 
about us; so we may possess our souls in compo- 
sure,—we have a champion in Mr. Musgrove. He 
thus continues: ‘‘ My guest felt all this, and mar- 
velled; I showed him many family groups and 
well-ordered houses ; he looked without jealousy on 
our many perfections in the matter of every-day 
existence, and the art of living,’—which was ami- 





able in the French visitor. The curé was taken to 
see the outdoor amusement of “‘les riches” to an 
archery meeting, which afforded him great delight 
‘‘ His admiration of the young archers, chiefly ladies, 
arrayed in their several costumes, and in some 
instances adorned with prize medals, was yp. 
bounded.” The reverend author has caught 
a dash of the style of the immortal Mr. Colling 
in ‘Pride and Prejudice,’ and will remind us of 
him more than once. The greater part of the 
first volume is taken up with the account of 
what the author took the French curé to gee: 
—in the following autumn he proceeded to pay 
a return visit to the parsonage. His journey leads 
him to Varennes, and he moralizes on the 
sibilities of ‘‘What if Louis the Sixteenth had 
escaped?” He twaddles on the oft-told tale of 
that luckless journey in a strain that will astonish 
the reader by the intrepidity of its platitude, 
Louis the Sixteenth ‘‘ought to have ridden outside,” 
on the coachbox. “It was,” says he, ‘‘a monstrous 
and fatal error to disguise the King as a valet-de. 
chambre, to be seated face to face with his supposed 
mistress. All classes of men who gained sight of 
the ‘valet’ beheld with astonishment a domestic 
servant occupying a place which was only appro. 
priate to a relative, or at least a person equal in 
rank to the party opposite.” The reflections at this 
time of day are of a simplicity which provokes a 
smile; the author goes minutely into the story of 
the attempted escape, not even sparing the reader 
the letters of thanks sent by the association of 
the Friends of the Constitution to the people of 
Varennes for their service to the country. He 
indulges in many speculations upon the Revolution 
and the Reign of Terror as he journeys towards the 
parsonage of his friend; and his meditations on 
historic scenes and reflections on the close of the 
eighteenth century are broken with minute descrip- 
tions of how the landlady of the inn made an 
omelette. Not until the end of the first volume 
does he arrive at the abode of his friend. Here 
there was a phase of life to be described which 
had many fresh and interesting features; but to 
write platitudes seems to have been the author's 
destiny, if, indeed, the need to make two volumes 
of what was only sufficient for a pamphlet was 
not the real evil fate under which he saw and 
heard and journeyed. The second volume con- 
tains some passages about the French peasantry 
in the neighbourhood of Varennes, the state of 
education and the condition of morals and intelli- 
gence in the lower classes, which are interesting in 
spite of the gentle dullness of the jokes with which 
they are accompanied. The comparison between 
the incomes of the French clergy and those of 
the English Church are curious; of course the 
author cannot resist the temptation of quoting the 
traditional pastor who was “passing rich on forty 
pounds a year.” There is an amusing account of a 
young priest, who for some breach of discipline had 
been sent to a community of Trappists, and his 
description of his sufferings is very droll ; even the 
author cannot spoil it. In conclusion, if the work 
had been compressed into a tiny volume, and if 
the author had known how to tell his story it 
might have been made interesting ; as it is, it is @ 
perfectly safe book to read aloud at Dorcas Meet- 
ings, or in circles where novels are prohibited 
and works of mild interest and diluted information 
find favour as books of recreation. 

Our Reprints include Mrs. Mathews ; or, Family 
Mysteries, by Mrs. Trollope, which Messrs. Chap- 
man & Hall have added to their ‘‘ Select Library 
of Fiction,” —Vol. I. of The Poems of John Dryden, 
which Messrs. Charles Griffin& Co. have added to 
their edition of “ Bell’s English Poets,”—Second 
Series of The Biglow Papers, by James Russell 
Lowell (Triibner & Co.),—and Mr. Thomas 
Wright’s lecture On the Early History of Leeds, in 
Yorkshire (Leeds, Baines & Sons). Our Miscel- 
lanies comprise The Gospel of the Afghans: being @ 
Short Critical Examination of a Smatt Portion of a 
Version in the Pushto or Afghdn Language, an 
a Comparison between it and the original Greek, 
from which it is said to have been made, by Capt. 
H. G. Raverty (Williams & Norgate),—J Tre 
Despott ed I Popoli: Carme Storico (Molini & 
Green),—Fourth Annual Report of the Society for 
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eae -— 
the Acclimatization of Animals, Birds, Fishes, 
Insects and Vegetables,—The Rev. C. Voysey’s 
Sermon on Js every Statement in the Bible about 
Our Heavenly Father strictly True? (Whitfield, 
Green & Son),—A Plea for the Ancient Charitable 
Foundation of Rugby School, in Reply to the Public 
Schools Commissioners, with a few Remarks upon 
that of the Head-Master to the Trustees, by A. H. 
Wratislaw (Bell & Daldy),—The Rev. W. Tuck- 
well’s Sermon on The Aim of a Liberal Education 
(Parker), —and Die bisher bekannten dsterreich- 
ischen — Armleuchter - Gewiichse, besprochen vom 
morphogenetischen Standpuncte-Naturforschern und 
Philosophen, gewidmet von Dr. Hermann Frie- 
herrn von Leonhardi (Williams & Norgate). 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ustin’s Youth’s Spelling and Reading Book, 12mo. 1/ cl. 
Baedeker’s Switzerland, 2nd edit. 12mo. 5/6 limp cl. 
Ballad Book (The), ed. by Allingham, 18mo. 4/6 cl. 
eauties of Poetry and Gems of Art, cr. 4to. 7/6 cl. gt. 
ight’s Ancient Collects and Prayers, 3rd edit. fe. 8vo. 5/ cl. 


Cassell’s Bible Dictionary (2 vols.), Vol. 1, apn 8vo. + 
Charlesworth’s Ministering Children, new edit. sm. cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Charlesworth’s Ministry of Life, new edit. sm. cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Civil Service Examination Papers, July, 1864, folio, 2/6 swd. 
Cobbold’s Entozoa, Study of Helminthology, &c., illust. 31/6 cl. 
Great Excursion Train to International Exhibition, imp. 16mo. 1/6 
Holden’s Foliorum Silvula, Pt. 2, 3rd edit. 5/; and Pt. 3, 3rd ed. 8/ 
Jones’s Iron District Directory, 1864-5, 12mo. 4/ cl. 

Lion-Hearted, by Author of ‘ Gambler's Wife,’ 2 vols. post 8vo. 16/ 
Lowell’s Biglow Papers, 2nd series, 1/ er. 8vo. swd. 

Mackenzie's Wanderer and his Return, new edit. sm. cr. 8vo. 1/6 
Marshall’s Brothers and Sisters, 2nd edit. sm. cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Minister's Autumn and Winter Fashions, 1864, 12/6 

Priest’s Prayer Book, 2nd edit. 12mo. 4/6 cl. 

Standing Orders of the House of Commons, 1865, 12mo. 5/ cl. 

Tom Brown at Oxford,by Author of *‘l'om Brown’s School Days,’6/ 
Trench’s Sacred Latin Poetry, 2nd edit. fc. 8vo. 7/ cl. 
Two (The) Anastasias, a Novel, 3 vols. post Svo. 31/6 cl. 
Waggie and Wattie, by *‘S. T. C.” 2nd edit. 16mo. 2/6 cl. 

Walker's Warriors of our Wooden Walls, 2nd edit. 12mo. 2/6 bds. 
White’s Gazetteer of Norfolk, 3rd edit. 8vo. 30/ calf. 

White’s Sheffield Directory, 10th edit. 8vo. 12/ calf. 

Wilkinson’s Twenty-Five Mission Sermons, fe. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Winslow's Morning Thoughts, Jan.—June, new edit. 18mo. 2/6 cl. 
Winter's Mathematical Exercises, 12mo. 4/6 cl. 








BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
Bath, Sept. 14, 1864. 

THERE has been very commonly of late years an 
alternation of very lively and comparatively quiet 
meetings of the British Association ; and the general 
absence of important manufactures and extraordi- 
nary works in this district had led to a suspicion 
that Bath might not compare more brilliantly with 
the wonderful displays of Newcastle last year than 
did Cambridge with the previous Manchester meet- 
ing. The indications, however, at present point 
to a larger and more attractive meeting than could 
have been anticipated. Up to 7 P.M. this eveni 
the numbers of the tickets taken were:—Old Life 
Members, 215; New ditto, 28; Old Annual Mem- 
bers, 137 ; New ditto, 82; Associates, 917; Ladies, 
930; total, 2,309. The most remarkable feature 
in this statement is the near equality of Ladies 
and Associates; the proportion of ladies being 
much higher than any previous average. Later 
trains, I find, have brought into Bath a large 
accession of numbers, and many distinguished 
persons are expected to-morrow. The residents 
and local officers have offered all the attractions 
possible, although the most important of these are 
more of an archzeological and enjoyable than scien- 
tific nature; Roman and so-called Druidical anti- 
quities being prominent items in the lists of enter- 
tainments. Geology is in a special region of its 
own, and may be studied amidst hills and dales, 
attractive in their verdant picturesqueness and 
worthy of any artist’s pencil. As yet we have 
heard of no remarkable discoveries, as we presume 
we should have done had there been any to bring 
forward. There is, however, no lack of papers for 
the various Sections, although there is a more than 
usual holiday tone prevailing amongst the Mem- 
bers. The weather during the day has been very 
unpropitious. The early morning presented dark, 
drifting clouds, and towards eight o’clock a driz- 
dling rain was falling; but from nine, for about 
the two hours when the Members mostly congre- 
gate in the Reception Room, the sunshine gleamed 
on the wetted roofs of the ancient freestone city, 
and, penetrating even into the Pump Room, 
sparkled brightly in the reeking jets of thermal 
water, which the visitors sipped rather than drank 
out of large glass cups. To the taste the water 
is exactly like a diluted dose of Epsom salts, and 
of a rather nauseous degree of mild warmth. 
Towards noon the weather became again overcast 
and finally settled down into a slow but wetting 





rain; the whole visible atmosphere forming a grey 
canopy of motionless clouds that up to sunset had 
shown no disposition whatever to move on. The 
evening now is calm, bright and perfectly fine, and 
promises better things for to-morrow. 

The General Meeting was held at one o'clock in 
the Guildhall, and was rendered unusually amusing 
by the predicament into which Mr. Carter Blake 
plunged on behalf of the Anthropological Society, 
by submitting the motion entered for proposal at 
the final meeting at Newcastle, by Dr. Hunt, for 
establishing a special Sub-Section for Anthropo- 
logy. There being Sections devoted to Ethnology 
as well as to Physiology, the meeting was nearly 
unanimous in its view that every possible facility 
already existed for the reading of any papers relat- 
ing either to the distribution of the various races, 
or to the anatomical and natural history character 
of man. 

The first business of the General Meeting was, 
of course, the reading and confirming of the minutes 
of the last meeting and the appointment of officers. 
A list of these officers will appear in our Sectional 
Reports. 

The Report of the Council was then read :— 

“ Report of the Council. 

“1, The Council have received the Report of 
the Kew Committee for the past year, which will 
be laid before the General Committee on Monday. 

*©2. The Report of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee has been received, and the Council recom- 
mend the adoption of this Report by the General 
Committee. 

“3, The Council have added to the list of Corre- 
sponding Members the names of the following 
foreign men of science, who have been present at 
meetings of the Association :—Dr. Torell, Dr. 
Buys Ballot, M. Des Cloizeaux and Prof. Adolph 
Steen. 

“4, The Council have received invitations to 
hold the next meeting of the Association at Bir- 
mingham, and another to hold it at Nottingham. 
An invitation has also been received from Dundee 
for the year 1867.” 

The Treasurer’s Report was next made, showing 
a balance of 3640. 17s. 5d. in hand :— 

The General Treasurer's Account, 


From August 26, 1863 (commencement of Newcastle Meet- 
ing), to September 14, 1864 (Bath). 


RECEIPTS. 
To balance brought on from last Account. . £317 0 4 
Life Compositions at Newcastle and since .. 448 0 0 
Annual Subscriptions ditto ditto .. 707 0 0 
Associates’ Tickets ditto ditto 1,706 0 0 
Ladies’ Tickets ditto ditto 1,007 0 0 
Dividends on Stock aA oa -» 248 111 
From the Sale of Publications, viz. :— 
Reports, Catalogue of Stars, &c. .. - 61 8 8 
Legacy from the late Beriah Botfield, of Ludlow 1010 0 
£4,505 0 11 
PAYMENTS. Ficiibaiiaias 
Expenses of Newcastle Meeting, sundry Print- 
ing, Binding, Advertising, and incidental 
Petty Expenses, by the General and 
Treasurers a sis: ee -- 26118 5 
Printing, Engraving, and Binding Report of 
32nd Meeting (Cambridge) . 707 211 


Printing, &c. Index to Reports, 1831 to 1860... 14316 6 
Salaries, for Twelve Months oe oo 350 0 0 
Purchase of 1,500/. 3 per cent. Consols -- 1,387 10 0 
On Account of Grants made at Newcastle Meet- 





ing, viz. :— 
Maintaining Establishment of Kew Obser- 
vatory .. ee ee ee oe 0 0 
Coal Fossils Committee = oe 20 0 0 
Vertical Atmospheric Movement .. » 200 0 
Dredging—Shetland .. os se 75 0 0 
— Northumberland ss . Be 8 
Balloon Committee .. es oo 200 0 0 
Carbon under Pressure .. oe - 000 
Standards of Electric Resistance - 100 0 0 
Analysis of Rocks oo ii . wee 
Hydroida Report as oe ve 10 0 0 
Askam’s Gift ee oe ois »- 6500 0 
Nitrite of Amyle Committee .. i 10 0 0 
Nomenclature ditto oe ae 5600 
Rain Gauges .. és aa 1915 8 
Cast-Iron Investigation .. is 20 0 0 
Tidal Observations on the Humber 50 0 0 
Spectral Rays Committee .. oa - 45 0 0 
Luminous Meteors Committee. . 20 0 0 
Balance at London and Westminster 
n as ne -- £85819 7 
Ditto in hands of General Treasurer 5 17 10 
- — 36417 5 
£4,505 011 


(Signed) W. SporriswoopE, 





The Kew Report was laid on the table; but 
some objections being raised to the appendices of 
correspondence, it was sent back to the printer for 
revision. The corrected Report will be officially 
received at the meeting on Monday next; and will 
stand as follows :— 

Report of the Kew Committee for 1863-64. 


The Committee of the Kew Observatory submit to the 
Association the following statement of their proceedings 
during the past year :— 

A set of Self-recording Magnetographs of the same pattern 
as those at Kew have been ordered by the Italian Govern- 
ment for Prof. Donati of Florence; these have been com- 
= by Adie of London, and despatched to their desti- 
nation. 

General Sabine has received letters from Mr. Meldrum, 
Director of the Mauritius Observatory, and from Mr. Ellery, 
Director of that at Melbourne, from which there seems to 
be a good prospect that at no distant date Self-recording 
Magnetographs may be in operation in these localities. 
This would be a result of very great scientific importance, 
since there are as yet none of these instruments established 
in the southern hemisphere. 

The Committee have lost with regret the valuable services 
of Mr. Chambers, who left the Observatory about the middle 
of November last for an appointment in India. His place 
as Magnetical Assistant has been supplied by Mr. George 
Whipple, who has given much satisfaction in his new office. 

The sum of 501. has been received from the Government 
Grant Fund of the Royal Society for the purpose of obtain- 
ing printed copies of magnetic curves. This has been spent 
in procuring photo-lithographic copies of a number of the 
most interesting traces simultaneously produced by the 
Magnetographs at Kew and Lisbon. These have been pub- 
lished by the Kew and Lisbon Observatories, and distributed 
to scientific men likely to take an interest in the subject. 

A Unifilar and Dip Circle have been verified at Kew and 
forwarded to the Lisbon Observatory, and a Self-recording 
Electrometer, on Prof. W. Thomson's principle, has also 
been despatched to that institution. 

Two Unifilars and two Dip Circles have likewise been 
ordered by Col. Walker, Director of the Trigonometrical 
Survey of India, and they are at present in the hands of the 
opticians. 

The usual monthly absolute determinations of the mag- 
netic elements continue to be made at Kew, and the Self- 
recording Magnetographs are in constant operation as 
heretofore, under the superintendence of Mr. Whipple, 
Magnetical Assistant. 

Advantage has again been taken of these automatic 
records of the earth’s magnetism by the Committee engaged 
in the preparation of electrical standards, who have found 
it desirable, for some of their experiments, to ascertain the 
contemporaneous readings of the Declination Magnetograph. 

The following papers having reference to Kew Observatory 
have been communicated to the Royal Society by Major- 
General Sabine, President of that body :— 

1. ‘Results of Hourly Observations of the Magnetic 
Declination made by Sir Francis Leopold M‘Clintock, R.N., 
and the Officers of the Yacht Fox, at Port Kennedy in the 
Arctic Sea, in the Winter of 1858-59; and a Comparison of 
these Results with those obtained by Capt. Maguire, R.N. 
and the Officers of H.M.S. Plover, in 1852, 1853, and 1854, 
at Point Barrow.’ 

2. ‘A Comparison of the most Notable Disturbances of 
the Magnetic Declination in 1858 and 1859 at Kew and 
Nertschinsk; preceded by a brief Retrospective View of the 
Progress of the Investigation into the Laws and Causes of 
the Magnetic Disturbances.’ 

A Table of the Mean Declination of the Magnet in each 
Decade from January 1858 to December 1863, derived from 
the Observations made at the Magnetic Observatory at 
Lisbon, has been drawn up by Senhor da Silveira, Director 
of that Observatory. 

This Table exhibits the semi-annual inequality to whieh 
that element is subject at Lisbon, and which is of the same 
nature as that derived from the Kew photographs by 
General Sabine. 

Mr. Stewart, Superintendent of the Kew Observatory, in 
conjunction with Senhor Capello of the Lisbon Observatory, 
has communicated to the Royal Society a paper, entitled 
‘Results of a Comparison of certain Traces produced simul- 
taneously by the Self-recording Magnetographs at Kew and 
at Lisbon, especially of those which record the Magnetic 
Disturbance of July 15, 1863.’ 

Mr. Stewart has likewise communicated to the same 
Society two short papers, one ‘On the Sudden Squalls of 
30th October and 21st November 1863,’ and another, entitled 
‘Remarks on Sun-Spots.’ He has also communicated to 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh a paper on ‘Sun-Spots, and 
their Connexion with Planetary Configurations.’ 

Mr. A. H. Burgess, M.A., being desirous to obtain mag- 
netical instruction, is at present visiting the Observatory for 
the purpose of acquainting himself with our method of 
observation. 

The Meteorological work of the Observatory is now per- 
formed by Mr. Thomas Baker, who likewise takes charge of 
the photographic department connected with the self- 
recording instruments, and executes both offices very satis- 
factorily. 

During the past year 97 Barometers and 389 Thermometers 
have been verified, and five Standard Thermometers have 
been supplied to men of science and opticians. A set of 
weights, a standard scale, and a measure of capacity have 
likewise been verified. The Self-recording Barograph con- 
tinues in constant operation. Through an ingenious sug- 
gestion of Mr. Beckley traces in duplicate have been 
obtained, and one of these has been regularly forwarded to 
Admiral FitzRoy. 

The Self-recording Electrometer of Prof. W. Thomson has 
continued in constant operation until the beginning of 
August, when it was sent to the optician for repairs. 
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The arrangements at the Observatory for testing Sextants 
remain as before. During the past year eight Sextants, 
two Quadrants, and one Transit-instrument have been 
verified. 

The sun-spots continue to be observed, after the method 
of Hofrath Schwabe, of Dessau. 

The Kew Heliograph in charge of Mr. De La Rue has 
been continuously worked by a qualified assistant, under 
the immediate supervision of Mr. Beckley, who has proved 
of much service to the Committee in this as well as in other 
matters. During the past year 175 negatives have been 
taken, and four sets of positives have been printed from 
each, one of which has been presented to the Royal Society. 
The negatives are being reduced under the superintendence 
of Mr. De La Rue, and by means of an instrument of his 
construction. Mr. B. Loewy, formerly assistant in the 
Flagstaff Observatory, Melbourne, has been engaged in this 
reduction, which he is executing very satisfactorily at Kew. 

Mr. De La Rue is also having an arrangement made, by 
means of which the proportion of the sun’s disk obscured 
by spots may be conveniently measured. 

At Mr. De La Rue’s request, Mr. Loewy is now ex- 
amining all pictures preserved at Kew, with reference to 
distribution of facule and general appearance, and it seems 
that out of more than 500 groups hitherto examined, about 
250 show a nearly equal distribution of faculous matter 
round the penumbra, while of the rest more than 200 have 
the facule decidedly, either entirely or mostly, on the left 
side. After concluding the examination, which will extend 
over more than 1,000 spots, Mr. Loewy will submit the 
result to Mr. De La Rue. 

The Spectroscope belonging to the Chairman has been 
supplemented with a set of eleven sulphuret-of-carbon 
prisms, made by Mr. Browning, and giving the very great 
angular separation of more than 3/ between the two lines 
D. The Chairman has communicated a short description 
of these prisms, and of the appearance of the two lines ob- 
tained by this arrangement, to the Royal Society. 

That portion of the spectrum between D and E is now 
being mapped, and all the measurements have already been 
made. The results obtained show that the position of any 
line can be determined with very great accuracy. Mr. Loewy 
has been the principal observer, and he seems well qualified 
for the work. 

Preliminary arrangements have been made, under the 
superintendence of Prof. Stokes, for experiments on the 
retardation of the pendulum in different gases. 

At the request of the Secretary of State for India, re- 
ceived through the Royal Society, arrangements have been 
made for the preparation of apparatus to be used for the 
vibration of pendulums in vacuo at the different stations 
of the Trigonometrical Survey in India; and the request 
has also been made that the officer who may conduct this 
experimental investigation should receive instructions at 
this Observatory. 

The instrument constructed by Mr. Broun for the pur- 
pose of estimating the magnetic dip by means of soft iron, 
remains at present at the Observatory. 

The balance of the 40/. granted by the Brjgish Asso- 
ciation in 1861 for an additional photographic assistant, 
has been expended under the superintendence of Mr. De 
La Rue, along with further sums which have been defrayed 
by Royal Society grants received by that gentleman. 

The Superintendent has likewise received grants from 
the Royal Society for special experiments to be made at 
Kew, and when these are completed an account will be 
rendered to that Society. It will thus be seen that other 
experiments and observations of a nature to further science 
are made at Kew besides those which form the constant 
work of the Observatory,—and of these the Spectroscope 
measurements at present in progress may be mentioned as 
an example. It will also be noticed that the British Asso- 
ciation do not bear the expense of these experiments, but 
this is defrayed by those who bring them before the Com- 
mittee. 

From the financial statement which accompanies this 
Report, it will be seen that the adverse balance of last year 
has been considerably reduced, but there is still a balance 
against this Observatory amounting to 45. 17s. 9d. The 
Committee recommend that a sum of 6007. should be 
granted for the expenditure of the current year. 

A correspondence has taken place between the Astro- | 
nomer Royal and the Chairman, relative to a paragraph 
contained in the Report of the former to the Visitors of the 
Royal Observatory. | 

The Astronomer Royal has further suggested that certain 
experiments should be made in this Observatory :— 

1st. For the purpose of investigating the discordances 
which he has found in his observations of the dipping- 
needle. 

2nd. For the purposgof investigating the displacements 
which occur in the trace of his vertical-force photograph. 

3rd. On the temperature corrections of the force of a 
magnet made by heating it in hot air instead of by hot 
water. 

The Committee considered that it was not advisable to 
undertake the experiments suggested by the Astronomer 
Royal, as one of these would necessarily involve the dis- 
placement of the Kew Vertical-force magnetograph, while 
the others refer to points which, in the opinion of the 
Committee, have been already decided by previous observa- 
tions and experiments. J. P. Gasstot, Chairman, 

Kew Observatory, 26th August, 1864. 

Accounts of the Kew Committee of the British Association, | 

from August 26, 1863, to September 14, 1864. 


RECEIPTS, 
Received from the General Treasurer £600 0 0 
Donation .. me Ps ae 100 0 0 
For the Verification of Instraments— 
From the Board of Trade ee oe 1114 0 
From the Admiralty 12 0 0 
From opticians - “ wi 19 18 0 
For Barograph curves sent to the Meteorologic 
Office, London .. es ae oo 210 | 


| weights and measures. In thus acting, the 


| Trustees; 


From the Russian Government, for the Verifi- 
cation of Magnetographs sent to St. Peters- 


burg .. rs aw Me oe 30 0 0 
For the construction of Standard Thermometers 360 
Balance oe oe - 4517 9 
£848 18 7 
PAYMENTS. 
Balance from last account £189 11 0 
Salaries, &c. :— 

To B. Stewart, four quarters, ending 1st Octo- 
ber, 1864 me ‘i - -- 200 0 0 
Ditto, allowed for petty travelling expenses 10 0 0 
C. Chambers, until departure... os 1210 0 

G. Whipple, four quarters, ending 18th Septem- 
ber, 1864 ws ne an a, he 

T. Baker, four quarters, ending 29th Septem- 
ber, 1864 a me af ee 50 0 0 

R. Beckley, 55 weeks, ending 12th September, 
1864, at 40s. per week oe 7 - 2 8 0 

F. Page, 26 weeks, ending 4th April, 1864, at 8s. 
per week ed ae om on 10 8 0 

Ditto, 23 weeks, ending 12th September, 1864, 
at 10s. per week .. es oe - BOO 
Apparatus, materials, tools, &c. .. ia 2317 4 
Tronmonger, carpenter, and mason .. - 23 5 9 
Printing, stationery, books, and postage .. 29 10 11 
Coals and gas ar aA ee - 4018 9 
House expenses, chandlery, &c. .. os 25 6 8 
Porterage and petty expenses oe oo BS 
Rent of land to 10th October, 1864 11 0 0 
£848 18 7 


I have examined the above account and compared it 
with the vouchers presented to me. 
The excess of expenditure over income for pre- 
ceding years, as stated in the Report of 12th 
August, 1863, amounted to a «- £189 11 0 


The expenditure for the present year 659 7 7 
848 18 7 
The receipts amount to .. -. £703 0 10 
A donation from the Chairman .. 100 0 0 
———— 803 0 10 
Leaving a balance of ae -- £4517 9] 


26th August, 1864. R. Hurron. 


The Report of the Parliamentary Committee we 
give below :— 


“Report of the Parliamentary Committee. 
“The Parliamentary Committee have the honour 


to report as follows:—The Dukes of Devonshire | 
and Argyll, the Earls of Harrowby and Ennis. | 


killen, and Sir John Pakington, have vacated their 
seats, but your Committee recommend their re- 
election. Your Committee recommend that the 
vacancy in the House of Commons’ List be supplied 
by the election of Mr. Goschen. 

“Your Committee suggest that they should be 
permitted to propose for election Members of either 
House of Parliament, in addition to the thirteen 
Members now constituting their Committee, when- 
ever such addition may appear desirable. These 
additional Members might be considered as super- 
numerary, and any vacancy in the Supernumerary 
List supplied, or not, as may be thought expedient, 
when the vacancy occurs. 

«* Your Committee also recommend that a Reso- 
lution, passed at Liverpool in 1854, be rescinded, 
and the following substituted :—‘ That any Mem- 


| ber of the Parliamentary Committee who shall not 


attend any one of four consecutive meetings of that 
Committee, shall be considered as having resigned, 
but shall be eligible for re-election.’ 

‘No subject was referred to your Committee at 
Newcastle, but several of its Members have sup- 
ported, or signified their intention to support, the 
valuable suggestion of the Royal Commissioners, 
that the study of natural science should be intro- 


| duced into certain public schools, and likewise the 


bill for legalizing the use of the metric system of 
Com- 
mittee conceive that they are properly fulfilling the 
important duty imposed upon them of ‘ Watching 
over the interests of Science.’ 

‘© WROTTESLEY, Chairman.” 

“Aug. 17, 1864.” 

The Committee of Recommendations consists of 
the President and Vice-Presidents of the present 
meeting; the Presidents of former years; the 
the General and Assistant-General 
Secretaries, the General Treasurer, and the fol- 
lowing : for Section A, Prof. Cayley, Prof. Price; 
for Section B, Dr. Odling, Prof. Williamson; for 
Section C, Prof. Phillips, H. C. Sorby, Esq.; for 
Section D, Dr. J. E. Gray, Prof. Babington ; for 
Sub-Section D, Dr. E. Smith, Dr. Rolleston; for 


: es 
Section E, Sir H. Rawlinson, J. Lubbock, 

F.R.S.; for Section F, Dr. W. Farr, W, Tite, 
Esq. M.P.; for Section G, J. Hawkshaw, Faq 
Prof. Rankine. 4 


In the evening, the Theatre was crowded with 
Members to hear the President’s Address, Sir 
WILLIAM ARMSTRONG, in a few words of pleasant 
comparison between the fairer aspects of Bath a 
contrasted with the dingy, reeking character of hig 
own northern town, and of well-marked comp}. 
ment to Sir Charles Lyell for the lucidity and elo. 
quence of style in which he discourses on his 
subject, gracefully resigned the Presidential chajr 
to his successor. Sir CHARLES LYELL then 
with unusually good emphasis, his Address :— 


The President's Address. 


Gentlemen of the British Association, ~The 
place where we have been invited this year to hold 
yes Thirty-fourth Meeting is one of no ordi 
| 





interest to the cultivators of physical science. [ft 
might have been selected by my fellow-labourerg 
in geology as a central point of observation, from 
which, by short excursions to the east and west, 
they might examine those rocks which constitute, 
on the one side, the more modern, and on the other, 
the more ancient records of the past, while around 
them and at their feet lie monuments of the middle 
period of the earth’s history. But there are other 
sites in England which might successfully compete 
with Bath as good surveying stations for the geolo. 
gist. What renders Bath a peculiar point of attrag. 
tion to the student of natural phenomena is it 
thermal and mineral waters, to the sanatory powers 
| of which the city has owed its origin and celebrity, 
| The great volume and high temperature of these 
waters render them not only unique in our island, 
but perhaps without a parallel in the rest of Europe, 
when we duly take into account their distance from 
the nearest region of violent earthquakes or of active 
or extinct volcanoes. The spot where they issue, ag 
we learn from the researches of the historian and 
| antiquary, was lonely and desert when the Romans 





| first landed in this island, but in a few years it was 
| converted into one of the chief cities of the newly 
| conquered province. On the site of the hot springs 
| was a large morass, from which clouds of white 
vapour rose into the air; and there first was the 
spacious bath-room built, in a highly ornamental 
style of architecture, and decorated with columns, 
| pilasters, and tessellated pavements, By its side 
| was erected a splendid temple dedicated to Minerva, 
| of which some statues and altars, with their — 
| tions, and ornate pillars are still to be seen in 
Museum of this place. To these edifices the quarters 
of the garrison, and in the course of time the dwell 
ings of new settlers, were added ; and they were all 
encircled by a massive wall, the solid foundations 
of which still remain. 
A dense mass of soil and rubbish, from 10 to 20 

feet thick, now separates the level on which the 
present city stands from the level of the ancient 
Aque Solis of the Romans. Digging through this 
mass of heterogeneous materials, coins and coffins 
of the Saxon period have been found; and lower 
down, beginning at the depth of from 12 to 15 feet 
from the surface, coins have been disinterred of 
Imperial Rome, bearing dates from the reign of 
Claudius to that of Maximus in the fifth century. 
Beneath the whole are occasionally seen tessel! 
pavements still retaining their bright colours, one 
| of which, on the site of the Mineral-water Hospital, 
|is still carefully preserved, affording us an oppot- 
| tuning of gauging the difference of level of ancient 
and modern Bath. 
| On the slopes and summits of the picturesque 
hills in the neighbourhood rose many a Roman 
villa, to trace the boundaries of which, and to bring 
to light the treasures of Art concealed in them, are 
\tasks which have of late years amply rewarded the 
poe og of Mr. Scarth and other learned anti- 
/quaries. No wonder that on this favoured spot we 
|should meet with so many memorials of former 
| greatness, when we reflect on the length of time 
| during which the Imperial troops and rich colonists 
lofa highly civilized people sojourned here, having 
|held undisturbed possession of the country for a8 
many years as have elapsed from the first discovery 
of America to our own times. 
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"One wn peepee! Presidents, Dr. Daubeny, has | 


remarked that nearly all the most celebrated hot 
springs of Europe, such as those of Aix-la-Chapelle, 

en-Baden, Naples, Auverne, and the Pyrenees, 
have not declined in temperature since the days of 
the Romans; for many of them still retain as great 
a heat as is tolerable to the human body, and yet 
when employed by the ancients they do not seem 
to have required to be first cooled down by artificial 
means. This uniformity of temperature, maintained 
in some places for more than 2,000 years, together 
with the constancy in the volume of the water, 
which never varies with the seasons, as in ordinary 
springs, the identity also of the mineral ingredients 
which, century after century, are held by each 
spring in solution, are striking facts, and they tempt 
usirresistibly to speculate on the deep subterranean 
sources both of the heat and mineral matter. How 
Jong has this uniformity prevailed? Are the springs 
really ancient in reference to the earth’s history, 
or, like the course of the present rivers and the 
actual shape of our hills and valleys, are they only 
of high antiquity when contrasted with the brief 

e of human annals? May they not be like 
Vesuvius and Etna, which, although they have 
been adding to their flanks, in the course of the last 
2,000 years, many a stream of lava and shower of 
ashes, were still mountains very much the same as 
they now are in height and dimensions from the 
sarlieat times to which we can trace back their 
existence? Yet although their foundations are tens 
of thousands of years old, they were laid at an era 
when the Mediterranean was already inhabited by 
the same species of marine shells as those with 
which it is now peopled; so that these volcanoes 
must be regarded as things of yesterday in the 
geological calendar. 

Notwithstanding the general persistency in cha- 
racter of mineral waters and hot springs ever since 
they were first known to us, we find on inquiry that 
some few of them, even in historical times, have 
been subject to great changes. These have hap- 
pened during earthquakes which have been violent 
enough to disturb the subterranean drainage and 
alter the shape of the fissures up which the waters 
ascend. Thus during the great earthquake at 
Lisbon in 1755, the temperature of the spring called 
La Source de la Reine at Bagntres de Luchon, in 
the Pyrenees, was suddenly raised as much as 75°F., 
or changed from a cold spring to one of 122° F., a 
heat which it has since retained. It is also recorded 
that the hot springs at Bagnbres de Bigorre, in the 
same mountain-chain, became suddenly cold during 
a great earthquake which, in 1660, threw down 
several houses in that town. 

It has been ascertained that the hot springs of 
the Pyrenees, the Alps, and many other regions are 
situated in lines along which the rocks have been 
rent, and usually where they have been displaced 
or “faulted.” Similar dislocations in the solid crust 
of the earth are generally supposed to have deter- 
mined the spots where active and extinct volcanoes 
have burst forth; for several of these often affect a 
linear arrangement, their position seeming to have 
been determined by great lines of fissure. Another 
connecting link between the volcano and the hot 
spring is recognizable in the great abundance of 
hot springs in regions where volcanic eruptions still 
occur from time to time. It is also in the same 
districts that the waters occasionally attain the 
boiling-temperature, while some of the associated 
stufas emit steam considerably above the boiling- 
point. But in proportion as we recede from the 
great centres of igneous activity, we find the thermal 
waters decreasing in frequency and in their average 
heat, while at the same time they are most con- 
spicuous in those territories where, as in Central 
France or the Eifel in Germany, there are cones 
and craters still so perfect in their form, and streams 
of lava bearing such a relation to the depth and 
shape of the existing valleys, as to indicate that 
the internal fires have become dormant in com- 
paratively recent times. If there be exceptions to 
this rule, it is where hot springs are met with in 
parts of the Alps and Pyrenees which have been 
Violently convulsed by modern earthquakes. 

To pursue still further our comparison between 

hot spring and the volcano we may regard 
the water of the spring as representing those vast 
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clouds of aqueous vapour which are copiously 
evolved for days, sometimes for weeks, in succes- 
sion from craters during an eruption. But we shall 
perhaps be asked whether, when we contrast the 
work done by the two agents in question, there is 
not a marked failure of analogy in one respect— 
namely, a want, in the case of the hot spring, of 
power to raise from great depths in the earth 
voluminous masses of solid matter corresponding 
to the heaps of scoriz and streams of lava which 
the volcano pours out on the surface. To one who 
urges such an objection, it may be said that the 
quantity of solid as well as gaseous matter trans- 
ferred by springs from the interior of the earth to 
its surface is far more considerable than is com- 
monly imagined. The thermal waters of Bath are 
far from being conspicuous among European hot 
springs for the quantity of mineral matter con- 
tained in them in proportion to the water which 
acts as a solvent; yet Prof. Ramsay has calculated 
that if the sulphates of lime and of soda, and the 
chlorides of sodium and magnesium, and the other 
mineral ingredients which they contain, were 
solidified, they would form in one year a square 
column 9 feet in diameter, and no less than 140 
feet in height. All this matter is now quietly con- 
veyed by a stream of limpid water, in an invisible 
form, to the Avon, and by the Avon to the sea; 
but if, instead of being thus removed, it were 
deposited around the orifice of eruption, like the 
siliceous layers which encrust the circular basin of 
an Icelandic geyser, we should soon see a consider- 
able cone built up, with a crater in the middle; and 
if the action of the spring were intermittent, so 
that ten or twenty years should elapse between the 
periods when solid matter was emitted, or (say) an 
interval of three centuries, as in the case of 
Vesuvius between 1306 and 1631, the discharge 
would be on so grand a scale as to afford no mean 
object of comparison with the intermittent out- 
pourings of a volcano. 

Dr. Daubeny, after devoting a month to the 
analysis of the Bath waters in 1833, ascertained 
that the daily evolution of nitrogen gas amounted 
to no less than 250 cubic feet in volume. This gas, 
he remarks, is not only characteristic of hot springs, 
but is largely disengaged from volcanic craters 
during eruptions. In both cases he suggests that 
the nitrogen may be derived from atmospheric air, 
which is always dissolved in rain-water, and which, 
when this water penetrates the earth’s crust, must 
be carried down to great depths, so as to reach the 
heated interior. When there, it may be subjected 
to deoxidating processes, so that the nitrogen, 
being left in a free state, may be driven upwards 
by the expansive force of heat and steam, or by 
hydrostatic pressure. This theory has been very 
generally adopted, as best accounting for the con- 
stant disengagement of large bodies of nitrogen, 
even where the rocks through which the spring 
rises are crystalline and unfossiliferous. It will, 
however, of course be admitted, as Prof. Bischoff 
has pointed out, that in some places organic matter 
has supplied a large part of the nitrogen evolved. 

Carbonic-acid gas is another of the volatilized 
substances discharged by the Bath waters. Dr. 
Gustav Bischoff, in the new edition of his valuable 
work on Chemical and Physical Geology, when 
speaking of the exhalations of this gas, remarks 
that they are of universal occurrence, and that they 
originate at great depths, becoming more abun- 
dant the deeper we penetrate. He also observes 
that, when the silicates which enter so largely into 
the composition of the oldest rocks are percolated 
by this gas, they must be continually decomposed, 
and the carbonates formed by the new combina- 
tions thence arising must often augment the volume 
of the altered rocks. This increase of bulk, he says, 
must sometimes give rise to a mechanical force of 
expansion capable of uplifting the incumbent crust 
of the earth; and the same force may act laterally 
so as to compress, dislocate, and tilt the strata on 
each side of a mass in which the new chemical 
changes are developed. The calculations made by 
this eminent German chemist of the exact amount 
of distension which the origin of new mineral pro- 
ducts may cause, by adding to the volume of the 
rocks, deserve the attention of geologists, as afford- 
ing them aid in explaining those reiterated oscilla- 











which have occurred on so grand a scale at succes- 
sive periods of the past. There are, probably, many 
distinct causes of such upward, downward, and 
lateral movements, and any new suggestion on this. 
head is most welcome ; but I belieye the expansion 
and contraction of solid rocks, when they are alter- 
nately heated and cooled, and the fusion and sub- 
sequent consolidation of mineral masses, will con- 
tinue to rank, as heretofore, as the most influential 
causes of such movements. 

The temperature of the Bath waters varies in the 
different springs from 117° to 120° F. This, as 
before stated, is exceptionally high, when we duly 
allow for the great distance of Bath from the 
nearest region of active or recently extinct vol- 
canoes and of violent earthquakes. The hot springs 
of Aix-la-Chapelle have a much higher tempera- 
ture, viz., 135° F., but they are situated within 
forty miles of those cones and lava-streams of the 
Eifel which, though they may have spent their 
force ages before the earliest records of history, 
belong, nevertheless, to the most modern geological 
period. Bath is about 400 miles distant from the 
same part of Germany, and 440 from Auvergne— 
another volcanic region, the latest eruptions of 
which were geologically coéval with those of the 
Eifel. When these two regions in France and 
Germany were the theatres of frequent convulsions, 
we may well suppose that England was often more 
rudely shaken than now ; and such shocks as that 
of October last, the sound and rocking motion of 
which caused so great a sensation as it traversed 
the southern part of the island, and seems to have 
been particularly violent in Herefordshire, may be 
only a languid reminder to us of a force of which 
the energy has been gradually dying out. 

If you consult the geological map of the environs. 
of this city, coloured by the Government surveyors, 
you will perceive that numerous lines of fault or 
displacement of the rocks are there laid down, and 
one of these has shifted the strata vertically as 
much as 200 feet. Mr. Charles Moore pointed out 
to me last spring, when I had the advantage of 
examining the geology of this district under his 
guidance, that there are other lines of displacement 
not yet I&id down on the Ordnance Map, the 
existence of which must be inferred from the differ- 
ent levels at which the same formations crop out 
on the flanks of the hills to the north and south of 
the city. I have, therefore, little doubt that the 
Bath springs, like most other thermal waters, mark 
the site of some great convulsion and fracture 
which took place in the crust of the earth at some 
former period—perhaps not a very remote one, 
geologically speaking. The uppermost part of the 
rent through which the hot water rises is situated 
in horizontal strata of Lias and Trias, 300 feet 
thick; and this may be more modern than the 
lower part, which passes through the inclined and 
broken strata of the subjacent coal-measures, which 
are unconformable to the Trias. The nature and 
succession of these rocks penetrated by the Bath 
waters were first made out by the late William 
Smith in 1817, when a shaft was sunk in the 
vicinity in search for coal. The shock which opened 
a@ communication through the upper rocks may 
have been of a much later date than that which 
fractured the older and underlying strata; for 
there is a tendency in the earth’s crust to yield 
most readily along lines of ancignt fracture, which 
constitute the points of least resistance to a force 
acting from below. 

If we adopt the theory already alluded to, that 
the nitrogen is derived from the deoxidation of 
atmospheric air carried down by rain-water, we 
may imagine the supply of this water to be fur- 
nished by some mountainous region, possibly a dis- 
tant one, and that it descends through rents or 
porous rocks till it encounters some mass of heated 
matter by which it is converted into steam, and 
then driven upwards through a fissure. In its 
downward passage the water may derive its sul- 
phate of lime, chloride of calcium, and other sub- 
stances from the decomposition of the gypseous, 
saline, calcareous, and other constituents of the 
rocks which it permeates. The greater part of the 
ingredients are common to sea-water, and might 
suggest the theory of a marine origin; but the 
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analysis of the Bath springs by Merck and Gallo- 
way shows that the relative proportion of the solid 
matter is far from agreeing with that of the sea, 
the chloride of magnesium being absolutely in 
excess, that is, 14 grains of it per gallon for 12 of 
common salt; whereas in sea-water there are 27 
grains of salt, or chloride of sodium, to 4 of the 
chloride of magnesium. That some mineral springs, 
however, may derive an inexhaustible supply, 
through rents and porous rocks, from the leaky 
bed of the ocean, is by no means an unreasonable 
theory, especially if we believe that the contiguity 
of nearly all the active volcanoes to the sea is con- 
nected with the access of salt water to the subter- 
ranean foci of volcanic heat. 

Prof. Roscoe, of Manchester, has been lately 
engaged in making a careful analysis of the Bath 
waters, and has discovered in them three metals 
which they were not previously known to contain 
—namely, copper, strontium and lithium; but he 
has searched in vain for cesium and rubidium, 
those new metals, the existence of which has been 
revealed to us in the course of the last few years 
by what is called spectrum analysis. By this new 
method the presence of infinitesimal quantities, 
such as would have wholly escaped detection by 
ordinary tests, are made known to the eye by the 
agency of light. Thus, for example, a solid sub- 
stance such as the residue obtained by evaporation 
from a mineral water is introduced on a platinum 
wire into a colourless gas-flame. The substance 
thus volatilized imparts its colour to the flame, 
and the light, being then made to pass through a 
prism, is viewed through a small telescope or spec- 
troscope, as it is called, by the aid of which one 
or more bright lines or bands are seen in the spec- 
trum, which, according to their position, number 
and colour, indicate the presence of different ele- 
mentary bodies. 

Prof. Bunsen, of Heidelberg, led the way, in 
1860, in the application of this new test to the hot 
waters of Baden-Baden and of Diirkheim in the 
Palatinate. 


coloured lines of which he could not interpret the 


meaning, and had determined not to rest till he 
had found out what they meant. This was no easy 
task, for it was necessary to evaporate 50 tons of 
water to obtain 200 grains of what proved to be 
two new metals. Taken altogether, their proportion 
to the water was only as one to three million. He 
named the first czesium, from the bluish-grey lines 
which it presented in the spectrum; and the second 
rubidium, from its two red lines. Since these suc- 
cessful experiments were made, thallium, so called 
from its green line, was discovered in 1861 by Mr. 
Crookes ; and a fourth metal, named indium, from 
its indigo-coloured band, was detected by Prof. 
Richter, of Freiberg, in Saxony, in a zinc ore of the 
Hartz. It is impossible not to suspect that the 
wonderful efficacy of some mineral springs, both 
cold and thermal, in curing diseases, which no 
artificially prepared waters have as yet been able 
to rival, may be connected with the presence of 
one or more of these elementary bodies previously 
unknown; and some of the newly-found ingre- 
dients, when procured in larger quantities, may 
furnish medical science with means of combating 
diseases which have hitherto baffled all human skill. 

While I was pursuing my inquiries respecting 
the Bath waters, I learned casually that a hot 
spring had been discovered at a great depth, in a 
copper-mine near Redruth, in Cornwall, having 
about as high a temperature as that-of the Bath 
waters, and of which, strange to say, no account 
has yet been published. It seems that, in the year 
1839, a level was driven from an old shaft so as to 


He observed in the spectrum some | 


| than four times the proportion of that yielded by 
| the Bath waters. Its composition is also in many 
| Fespects very different; for it contains but little 
| sulphate of lime, and is almost free from the galts of 
| magnesium. It is rich in the chlorides of calcium 
and sodium, and it contains one of the new metals— 
cesium, never before detected in any mineral spring 
|in England: but its peculiar characteristic is the 
| extraordinary abundance of lithium, of which a 
mere trace had been found by Prof. Roscoe in the 
| Bath waters ; whereas in this Cornish hot spring 
| this metal constitutes no less than a twenty-sixth 
| part of the whole of the solid contents, which, as 
| before stated, are so voluminous. When Prof. 
| Miller exposed some of these contents to the test 
| of spectrum analysis, he gave me an opportunity 
of seeing the beautiful bright crimson line which 
the lithium produces in the spectrum. 

Lithium was first made known in 1817 by 
Arfvedsen, who extracted it from petalite ; and it 
| was believed to be extremely rare, until Bunsen 
jand Kirchhoff, in 1860, by means of spectrum 
| analysis, showed that it was a most widely diffused 
substance, existing in minute quantities in almost 
| all mineral waters in the sea, as well as in milk, 
| human blood, and the ashes of some plants. It has 
already been used in medicine, and we may there- 

fore hope that, now that it is obtainable in large 
| quantities, and at a much cheaper rate than before 
| the Wheal-Clifford hot spring was analyzed, it may 

become of high value. According to a rough esti- 
|mate which has been sent to me by Mr. Davey, 
|the Wheal-Clifford yields no less than 250 gal- 
lons per minute, which is almost equal to the dis- 
charge of the King’s Bath or chief spring of this 
city. As to the gases emitted, they are the same 
as those of the Bath water—namely, carbonic acid, 
oxygen, and nitrogen. 

Mr. Warington Smyth, who had already visited 
the Wheal-Clifford lode in 1855, re-examined it in 
July last, chiefly with the view of replying to 
| several queries which I had put to him; and in 
spite of the stifling heat, ascertained the geological 
structure of the lode and the exact temperature of 
the water. This last he found to be 122° Fahr. at 
the depth of 1,350 feet; but he scarcely doubts 
that the thermometer would stand two or three 
degrees higher at a distance of 200 feet to the east- 
ward, where the water is known to gush up more 
freely. The Wheal-Clifford lode is a fissure vary- 
ing in width from 6 to 12 feet, one wall consisting 
of elvan or porphyritic granite, and the other of 
killas or clay-slate. Along the line of the rent, 
which runs east and west, there has been a slight 
throw or shift of the rocks. The vein-stuff is 
chiefly formed of cellular pyrites of copper and iron, 
the porous nature of which allows the hot water 
to percolate freely through it. It seems, however, 
that in the continuation upwards of the same fis- 
sure little or no metalliferous ore was deposited, 
| but, in its place, quartz and other impermeable sub- 
| stances, which obstructed the course of the hot 
| Spring, so as to prevent its flowing out on the sur- 
| face of the country. It has been always a favourite 
| theory of the miners that the high temperature of 

this Cornish spring is due to the oxidation of the 
| sulphurets of copper and iron, which are decomposed 
| when air is admitted. That such oxidation must 
have some slight effect is undeniable ; but that it 
| materially influences the temperature of so large a 
| body of water is out of the question. Its effect 





| scarcely been able to detect any sulphuric acid in 


| the water, and a minute trace only of iron and 
copper in solution. 
When we compare the temperature of the Bath 


|must be almost insensible; for Prof. Miller has | 


intersect a rich copper-mine at the depth of 1,350 | springs, which issue at a level of less than 100 feet 
feet from the surface. This lode, or metalliferous | above the sea, with the Wheal-Clifford spring 
fissure, occurred in what were formerly called the | found at a depth of 1,350 feet from the surface, 
United Mines, and which have since been named | we must of course make allowance for the increase 
the Clifford Amalgamated Mines. Through the | of heat always experienced when we descend into 
contents of the lode, a powerful spring of hot water | the interior of the earth. The difference would 
was observed to rise, which has continued to flow | amount to about 20° Fahr., if we adopt the estimate 
with undiminished strength ever since. At my | deduced by Mr. Hopkins from an accurate series 
request, Mr. Horton Davey, of Redruth, had the | of observations made in the Monkwearmouth 
kindness to send up to London many gallons of | shaft, near Durham, and in the Dukinfield shaft, 
this water, which have been analyzed by Prof. | near Manchester, each of them 2,000 feet in depth. 
William Allen Miller, who finds that the quantity | In these shafts the temperature was found to rise 
of solid matter is so great as to exceed by more | at the rate of only 1° F. for every increase of 





depth of from 65 to 70 feet. But if the Wheg. 
Clifford spring, instead of being arrested in jt, 
upward course, had continued to rise freely thro 
porous and loose materials soas to reach the surf 

it would probably not have lost anything approach. 
ing to 20° F., since the retiewed heat derived from 
below would have warmed the walls and content, 
of the lode, so as to raise their temperature above 
that which would naturally belong to the rocks a 
corresponding levels on each side of the lode. The 
almost entire absence of magnesium raises ap 
obvious objection to the hypothesis of this spring 
deriving its waters from the sea; or if such g 
source be suggested for the salt and other marine 
products, we should be under the necessity of sup- 
posing the magnesium to be left behind in combj. 
nation with some of the elements of the decomposed 
and altered rocks through which the thermal waters 
may have passed. 

Hot springs are, for the most part, charged with 
alkaline and other highly soluble substances, and, 
as arule, are barren of the precious metals, gold, 
silver and copper, as well as of tin, platinum, lead, 
and many others; a slight trace of copper in the 
Bath waters, being exceptional. Nevertheless, 
there is a strong presumption that there exists 
some relationship between the action of thermal 
waters and the filling of rents with metallic ores, 
The component elements of these ores may, in the 
first instance, rise from great depths in a state of 
sublimation or of solution in intensely heated 
water, and may then be precipitated on the walls 
of a fissure as soon as the ascending vapours or 
fluids begin to part with some of their heat. 
Almost everything, save the alkaline metals, silica, 
and certain gases, may thus be left behind long 
before the spring reaches the earth’s surface. If 
this theory be adopted, it will follow that the 
metalliferous portion of a fissure, originally thou- 
sands of feet or fathoms deep, will never be exposed 
in regions accessible to the miner until it has been 
upheaved by a long series of convulsions, and 
until the higher parts of the same rent, together 
with its contents and the rocks which it had tra 
versed, have been removed by aqueous denudation. 
Ages before such changes are accomplished thermal 
and mineral springs will have ceased to act; 80 
that the want of identity between the mineral 
ingredients of hot springs and the contents of 
metalliferous veins, instead of militating against 
their intimate relationship, is in favour of both 
being the complementary results of one and the 
same natural operation. 

But there are other characters in the structure 
of the earth’s crust more mysterious in their nature 
than the phenomena of metalliferous veins, on 
which the study of hot springs has thrown light— 
I allude to the metamorphism of sedimentary rocks. 
Strata of various ages, many of them once full of 
organic remains, have been rendered partially or 
wholly crystalline. It is admitted on all hands that 
heat has been instrumental in bringing about this 
re-arrangement of particles, which, when the meta- 
morphism has been carried out to its fullest extent, 
obliterates all trace of the imbedded fossils. But as 
mountain-masses many miles in length and breadth, 
and several thousands of feet in height, have under- 
gone such alteration, it has always been difficult 
to explain in what manner an amount of heat 
capable of so entirely changing the molecular con- 
dition of sedimentary masses could have come into 
play without utterly annihilating every sign of 
stratification, as well as of organic structure. 

Various experiments have led to the conclusion 
that the minerals which enter most largely into 
the composition of the metamorphic rocks have not 
been formed by crystallizing from a state of fusion, 
or in the dry way, but that they have been derived 
from liquid solutions, or in the wet way—a pro- 
cess requiring a far less intense degree of heat. 
Thermal springs, charged with carbonic acid and 
with hydro-fluoric acid (which last is often present 
in small quantities), are powerful causes of decom- 
position and chemical re-action in rocks through 
which they percolate. If, therefore, large bodies of 
hot water permeate mountain-masses at great 
depths, they may, in the course of ages, superinduce 
in them a crystalline structure; and, in some 
cases, strata in a lower position and of older date 
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may be comparatively unaltered, retaining their 
fossil remains undefaced, while newer rocks are 
rendered metamorphic. This may happen where 
the waters, after passing upwards for thousands of 
feet, meet with some obstruction, as in the case of 
the Wheal-Clifford spring, causing the same to be 
laterally diverted so as to percolate the surrounding 
rocks. The efficacy of such hydro-thermal action 
has been admirably illustrated of late years by the 
experiments and observations of Sénarmont, Dau- 
prée, Delesse, Scheerer, Sorby, Sterry Hunt, and 
S. 

— changes which Daubrée has shown to have 
been produced by the alkaline waters of Plom- 
pitres, in the Vosges, are more especially instruc- 
tive. These thermal waters have a temperature of 
160° F., and were conveyed by the Romans to 
paths through long conduits or aqueducts. The 
foundations of some of their works consisted of a 
bed of concrete, made of lime, fragments of brick, 
and sandstone. Through this and other masonry, 
the hot waters have been percolating for centuries, 
and have given rise to various zeolites—apophyllite 
and chabazite among others; also to calcareous 
spar, arragonite, and fluor spar, together with 
siliceous minerals, such as opal,—all found in the 
interspaces of the bricks and mortar, or constituting 
part of their re-arranged materials. The quantity 
of heat brought into action, in this instance, in the 
course of two thousand years, has, no doubt, been 
enormous, although the intensity of it developed at 
any one moment has been always inconsiderable. 

The study, of late years, of the constituent parts 
of granite has, in like manner, led to the conclusion 
that their consolidation has taken place at tempera- 
tures far below those formerly supposed to be 
indispensable. Gustav Rose has pointed out that 
the quartz of granite has the specific gravity of 2°6, 
which characterizes silica when it is precipitated 
from a liquid solvent, and not that inferior density, 
namely 2°3, which belongs to it when it cools and 
solidifies in the dry way from a state of fusion. 

But some geologists, when made aware of the 
intervention, on a large scale, of water, in the for- 
mation of the component minerals of the granitic 
and voleanic rocks, appear, of late years, to have 
been too much disposed to dispense with intense 
heat when accounting for the formation of the 
crystalline and unstratified rocks. As water, in a 
state of solid combination, enters largely into the 
aluminous and some other minerals, and therefore 
plays no small part in the composition of the earth’s 
crust, it follows that, when rocks are melted, 
water must be present, independently of the sup- 
plies of rain-water and sea-water which find their 
way into the regions of subterranean heat. But the 
existence of water under great pressure affords no 
argument against our attributing an excessively 
high temperature to the mass with which it is 
mixed up. Still less does the point to which the 
melted matter must be cooled down before it con- 
solidates or crystallizes into lava or granite afford 
any test of the degree of heat which the same 
matter must have acquired when it was melted and 
made to form lakes and seas in the interior of the 
earth’s crust. 

We learn from Bunsen’s experiments on the 
Great Geyser in Iceland, that at the depth of only 
74 feet, at the bottom of the tube, a column of 
water may be in a state of rest, and yet possess a 
heat of 120° Centigrade, or 248° F. What, then, may 
not the temperature of such water be at the depth 
of a few thousand feet? It might soon attain a 
white heat under pressure; and as to lava, they 
who have beheld it issue, as I did in 1858, from 
the south-western flanks of Vesuvius, with a sur- 
face white and glowing like that of the sun, and 
who have felt the scorching heat which it radiates, 
will form a high conception of the intense tempera- 
ture of the same lava at the bottom of a vertical 
column several miles high, and communicating 
with a great reservoir of fused matter, which, if it 
were to begin at once to cool down, and were 
never to receive future accessions of heat, might 
require a whole geological period before it solidified. 
Of such slow refrigeration hot springs may be 
among the most effective instruments, abstracting 
slowly from the subterranean molten mass that 
heat which clouds of vapour are seen to carry off 





in a latent form from a volcanic crater during an 
eruption, or from a lava-stream during its solidifi- 
cation. It is more than forty years since Mr. 
Scrope, in his work on Volcanoes, insisted on the 
important part which water plays in an eruption, 
when intimately mixed up with the component 
materials of lava, aiding, as he supposed, in giving 
mobility to the more solid materials of the fluid 
mass. But when advocating this igneo-aqueous 
theory, he never dreamt of impugning the Hutton- 
ian doctrine as to the intensity of heat which the 
production of the unstratified rocks, those of the 
plutonic class especially, implies. 

The exact nature of the chemical changes which 
hydrothermal action may effect in the earth’s inte- 
rior will long remain obscure to us, because the 
regions where they take place are inaccessible to 
man; but the manner in which volcanoes have 
shifted their position throughout a vast series of 
geological epochs—becoming extinct in one region 
and breaking out in another—may, perhaps, ex- 
plain the increase of heat as we descend towards 
the interior, without the necessity of our appealing 
to an original central heat or the igneous fluidity 
of the earth’s nucleus. 

I hinted, at the beginning of this Address, that 
the hot springs of Bath may be of no high an- 
tiquity, geologically speaking,—not that I can 
establish this opinion by any positive proofs, but I 
infer it from the mighty changes which this region 
has undergone since the time when the British seas, 
rivers, and lakes were inhabited by the existing 
species of Testacea. It is already more than a 
quarter of a century since Sir Roderick Murchison 
first spoke of the Malvern Straits, meaning thereby 
a channel of the sea which once separated Wales 
from England. That such marine straits really ex- 
tended, at a modern period, between what are now 
the estuaries of the Severn and the Dee has been 
lately confirmed in a satisfactory manner by the 
discovery of marine shells of recent species in drift 
covering the watershed which divides those estu- 
aries. 
the Cotswold Hills, at the foot of which this city 
is built, formed one of the numerous islands of an 
archipelago into which England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land were then divided. The amount of vertical 
movement which would be necessary to restore 
such a state of the surface as prevailed when the 
position of land and sea were so different would be 
very great. 

Nowhere in the world, according to our present 
information, is the evidence of upheaval, as mani- 
fested by upraised marine shells, so striking as in 
Wales. In that country Mr. Trimmer first pointed 
out, in 1831, the occurrence of fossil shells in strati- 
fied drift, at the top or a hill called Moel Tryfaen, 
near the Menai Straits, and not far from the base of 
Snowdon. I visited the spot last year, in company 
with my friend Mr. Symonds, and we collected 
there not a few of the marine Testacea. Mr. Dar- 
bishire has obtained from the same drift no less 
than fifty-four fossil species, all of them now 
living either in high northern or British seas, and 
eleven of them being exclusively arctic. The whole 
Fauna bears testimony to a climate colder than that 
now experienced in these latitudes, though not to 
such extreme cold as that implied by the Fauna of 
some of the glacial drift of Scotland. The shells 
alluded to were procured at the extraordinary height 
of 1,360 feet above the sea-level, and they demon- 
strate an upheaval of the bed of the sea to that 
amount in the time of the living Testacea. A con- 
siderable part of what is called the glacial epoch 
had already elapsed before the shelly strata in ques- 
tion were deposited on Moel Tryfaen, as we may 
infer from the polished and striated surfaces of rocks 
on which the drift rests, and the occurrence of 
erratic blocks smoothed and scratched, at the 
bottom of the same drift. 

The evidence of a period of great cold in Eng- 
land and North America, in the times referred to, 
is now so universally admitted by geologists, that 
I shall take it for granted in this Address, and 
briefly consider what may have been the probable 
causes of the refrigeration of central Europe at the 
erain question. One of these causes, first suggested 
eleven years ago by a celebrated Swiss geologist, 
has not, I think, received the attention which it 


well deserved. When I proposed, in 1833, the 
theory that alterations in physical geography might 
have given rise to those revolutions in climate 
which the earth’s surface has experienced at succes- 
sive epochs, it was objected by many that the signs 
of upheaval and depression were too local to account 
for such general changes of temperature. This ob- 
jection was thought to be of peculiar weight when 
applied to the glacial period, because of the short- 
ness of the time, geologically speaking, which has 
since transpired. But the more we examine the 
monuments of the ages which preceded the his- 
torical, the more decided become the proofs of a 
general alteration in the position, depth, and 
height of seas, continents, and mountain-chains 
since the commencement of the glacial period. The 
meteorologist also has been learning of late years 
that the quantity of ice and snow in certain lati- 
tudes depends not merely on the height of moun- 
tain-chains, but also on the distribution of the 
surrounding sea and land even to considerable 
distances. 

M. Escher von der Linth gave it as his opinion 
in 1852, that if it were true, as Ritter had suggested, 





At the time when these shells were living, | 


that the great African desert, or Sahara, was sub- 
| merged within the modern or post-tertiary period, 
that same submergence might explain why the 
Alpine glaciers had attained so recently those 
colossal dimensions which, reasoning on geological 
data, Venetz and Charpentier had assigned to 
them. Since Escher first threw out this hint, the 
fact that the Sahara was really covered by the sea at 
no distant period has been confirmed by many new 
proofs. The distinguished Swiss geologist himself has 
| just returned from an exploring expedition through 
the eastern part of the Algerian desert, in which 
he was accompanied by M. Desor, of Neufchatel, 
and Prof. Martins, of Montpellier. These three 
experienced observers satisfied themselves, during 
the last winter, that the Sahara was under water 
during the period of the living species of Testacea, 
We had already learnt in 1856, from a Memoir 
by M. Charles Laurent, that sands identical with 
those of the nearest shores of the Mediterranean, 
and containing, among other recent shells, the 
common cockle (Cardium edule), extend over a 
vast space from west to east in the desert, being 
not only found on the surface, but also brought up 
from depths of more than 20 feet by the Artesian 
auger. These shells have been met with at heights 
of more than 900 feet above the sea-level, and on 
ground sunk 300 feet below it; for there are in 
Africa, as in Western Asia, depressions of land 
| below the level of the sea. The same cockle has 
| been observed still living in several salt-lakes in 
| the Sahara; and superficial incrustations of salt in 
| many places seem to point to the drying up by 
| evaporation of several inland seas in certain dis- 
| tricts. 
| Mr. Tristram, in his travels in 1859, traced for 
many miles along the southern borders of the 
French possessions in Africa lines of inland sea- 
cliffs, with caves at their bases, and old sea- beaches 
forming successive terraces, in which recent shells 
and the casts of them were agglutinated together 
with sand and pebbles, the whole having the form 
of a conglomerate. The ancient sea appears once 
to have stretched from the Gulf of Cabes, in Tunis, 
to the west coast of Africa north of Senegambia, 
having a width of several hundred (perhaps, where 
greatest, according to Mr. Tristram, 800) miles. 
The high lands of Barbary, including Morocco, 
Algeria, and Tunis, must have been separated at 
this period from the rest of Africa by a sea, All 
that we have learnt from zoologists and botanists 
in regard to the present Fauna and Flora of Bar- 
bary favours this hypothesis, and seems at the 
same time to point to a former connexion of that 
country with Spain, Sicily, and South Italy. 
When speculating on these changes, we may call 
to mind that certain deposits, full of marine shells 
of living species, have long been known as fringing 
the borders of the Red Sea, and rising several hun- 
dred feet above its shores. Evidence has also been 
obtained that Egypt, placed between the Red Sea 
and the Sahara, participated in these great conti- 
nental movements. This may be inferred from 
the old river-terraces, lately described by Messrs. 
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plains of the Nile, and rise above them to various 
heights, from 30 to 100 feet and upwards. In what- 
ever direction, therefore, we look, we see grounds 
for assuming that a map of Africa in the glacial 
period would no more resemble our present maps 
of that continent than Europe now resembles North 
America. If, then, argues Escher, the Sahara was 
a sea in post-tertiary times, we may understand 
why the Alpine glaciers formerly attained such 
gigantic dimensions, and why they have left 
moraines of such magnitude on the plains of North- 
ern Italy and the lower country of Switzerland. 
The Swiss peasants have a saying, when they talk 
of the melting of the snow, that the sun could do 
nothing without the Féhn, a name which they give 
to the well-known sirocco. This wind, after sweep- 
ing over a wide expanse of parched and burning 
sand in Africa, blows occasionally for days in suc- 
cession across the Mediterranean, carrying with it 
the scorching heat of the Sahara to melt the snows 
of the Apennines and Alps. 

M. Denzler, in a Memoir on this subject, observes 
that the Féhn blew tempestuously at Algiers on 
the 17th of July, 1841, and then, crossing the 
Mediterranean, reached Marseilles in six hours 
In five more hours it was at Geneva and the Valais, 
throwing down a large extent of forest in the latter 
district; while in the cantons of Zurich and the 
Grisons it suddenly turned the leaves of many trees 
from green to yellow. Ina few hours new-mown 
grass was dried and ready for the haystack; for 
although, in passing over the Alpine snows, the 
sirocco absorbs much moisture, it is still far below 
the point of saturation when it reaches the sub- 
Alpine country to the north of the great chain. 
MM. Escher and Denzler have both of them ob- 
served, on different occasions, that a thickness of 
one foot of snow has disappeared in four hours 
during the prevalence of this wind. No wonder, 
therefore, that the Foéhn is much dreaded for the 
solemn inundations which it sometimes causes. 
The snow-line of the Alps was seen by Mr. Irscher, 
the astronomer, from his observatory at Neuf- 
chatel, by aid of the telescope, to rise sensibly 
every day while this wind was blowing. Its in- 
fluence is by no means confined to the summer 
season, for in the winter of 1852 it visited Zurich 
at Christmas, and in a few days all the surrounding 
country was stripped of its snow, even in the 
shadiest places and on the crests of high ridges. 
I feel the better able to appreciate the power of 
this wind from having myself witnessed in Sicily, 
in 1828, its effect in dissolving, in the month of 
November, the snows which then covered the 
summit and higher parts of Mount Etna. I had 
been told that I should be unable to ascend to the 
top of the highest cone till the following spring; 
but in thirty-six hours the hot breath of the sirocco 
stripped off from the mountain its white mantle of 
snow, and I ascended without difficulty. 

It is well known that the number of days during 
which particular winds prevail, from year to year, 
varies considerably. Between the year 1812 and 
1820 the Fohn was less felt in Switzerland than 
usual; and what was the consequence? All the 
glaciers, during those eight or nine years, increased 
in height, and crept down below their former limits 
in their respective valleys. Many similar examples 
might be cited of the sensitiveness of the ice to 
slight variations of temperature. Capt. Godwin- 
Austen has lately given us a description of the 
gigantic glaciers of the western Himalaya in those 
valleys where the sources of the Indus rise, between 
the latitudes 35° and 36° N. The highest peaks of 
the Karakorum range attain in that region an ele- 
vation of 28,000 feet above the sea. The glaciers, 
says Capt. Austen, have been advancing within the 
memory of the living inhabitants, so as greatly 
to encroach on the cultivated lands, and have so 
altered the climate of the adjoining valleys imme- 
diately below, that only one crop a year can now 
be reaped from fields which formerly yielded two 
crops. Ifsuch changes can be experienced in less 
than a century, without any perceptible modifica- 
tion in the physical geography of that part of Asia, 
what mighty effects may we not imagine the sub- 
mergence of the Sahara to have produced in adding 
to the size of the Alpine glaciers? If, between the 
years 1812 and 1820, a mere diminution of the 


number of days during which the sirocco blew 
could so much promote the growth and onward 
movement of the ice, how much greater a change 
would result from the total cessation of the same 
wind! But this would give no idea of what must 
have happened in the glacial period ; for we cannot 
suppose the action of the south wind to have been 
suspended: it was not in abeyance, but its charac- 
ter was entirely different, and of an opposite nature, 
under the altered geographical conditions above 
contemplated. First, instead of passing over a 
parched and scorching desert, between the twen- 
tieth and thirty-fifth parallels of latitude, it would 
plentifully absorb moisture from a sea many 
hundreds of miles wide. Next, in its course over 
the Mediterranean, it would take up still more 
aqueous vapour; and when, after complete satura- 
tion, it struck the Alps, it would be driven up into 
the higher and more rarefied regions of the atmo- 
sphere. There the aérial current, as fast as it was 
cooled, would discharge its aqueous burden in the 
form of snow, so that the same wind which is now 
called “the devourer of ice” would become its 
principal feeder. 

If we thus embrace Escher’s theory, as account- 
ing in no small degree for the vast size of the ex- 
tinct glaciers of Switzerland and Northern Italy, we 
are by no means debarred from accepting at the same 
time Charpentier’s suggestion, that the Alps in the 
glacial period were 2,000 or 3,000 feet higher than 
they are now. Such a difference in altitude may 
have been an auxiliary cause of the extreme cold, 
and seems the more probable now that we have 
obtained unequivocal proofs of such great oscilla- 
tions of level in Wales within the period under 
consideration. We may also avail ourselves of 
another source of refrigeration which may have 
coincided in time with the submergence of the 
Sahara, namely, the diversion of the Gulf-stream 
from its present course. The shape of Europe and 
North America, or the boundaries of sea and land, 
departed so widely in the glacial period from those 
now established, that we cannot suppose the Gulf- 
stream to have taken at that period its present 
north-western course across the Atlantic. If it took 
some other direction, the climate of the north of 
Scotland would, according to the calculations of 
Mr. Hopkins, suffer a diminution in its average 
annual temperature of 12° F., while that of the 
Alps would lose 2° F. A combination of all the 
conditions above enumerated would certainly be 
attended with so great a revolution in climate as 
might go far to account for the excessive cold 
which was developed at so modern a period in the 
earth’s history. But even when we assume all three 
of them to have been simultaneously in action, we 
have by no means exhausted all the resources which 
a difference in the geographical condition of the 
globe might supply. Thus, for example, to name 
only one of them, we might suppose that the 
height and quantity of land near the north pole 
was greater at the era in question than it is now. 

The vast mechanical force that ice exerted in the 
glacial period has been thought by some to demon- 
strate a want of uniformity in the amount of energy 
which the same natural cause may put forth at two 
successive epochs. But we must be careful, when 
thus reasoning, to bear in mind that the power of 
ice is here substituted for that of running water. 
The one becomes a mighty agent in transporting 
huge erratics, and in scoring, abrading, and polish- 
ing rocks; but meanwhile the other is in abeyance. 
When, for example, the ancient Rhone glacier 
conveyed its moraines from the upper to the lower 
end of the Lake of Geneva, there was no great 
river, as there now is, forming a delta many miles 
in extent, and several hundred feet in depth, at the 
upper end of the lake. 

The more we study and comprehend the geogra- 
phical changes of the glacial period, and the migra- 
tions of animals and plants to which it gave rise, 
the higher our conceptions are raised of the duration 
of that subdivision of time, which, though vast when 
measured by the succession of events comprised 
in it, was brief if estimated by the ordinary rules of 
geological classification. The glacial period was, in 
fact, a mere episode in one of the great epochs of 
the earth’s history ; for the inhabitants of the lands 





and seas, before and after the grand development 








of snow and ice, were nearly the same. As yet we 
have no satisfactory proof that man existed in 
Europe or elsewhere during the period of extreme 
cold; but our investigations on this head are stil} 
in their infancy. In an early portion of the post. 
glacial period it has been ascertained that may 
flourished in Europe; and in tracing the signs of 
existence, from the historical ages to those imme 
diately antecedent, and so backward into more 
ancient times, we gradually approach a dissimilar 
geographical state of things, when the climate wag 
colder, and when the configuration of the surfacs 
departed considerably from that which now prevails 

Archeologists are satistied that in central Europe 
the age of bronze weapo led the Ro 

g ze weapons precede man 
invasion of Switzerland ; and prior to the Swiss-lake 
dwellings of the bronze age were those in which 
stone weapons alone were used. The Danish 
kitchen-middens seem to have been of about the same 
date; but what M. Lartet has called the reindeer 
period of the south of France was probably anterior, 
and connected with a somewhat colder climate, 
Of still higher antiquity was that age of ruder im. 
plements ofstone, suchas were buried in the fluviatile 
drift of Amiens and Abbeville, and which were 
mingled in the same gravel with the bones of 
extinct quadrupeds, such as the elephant, rhino. 
ceros, bear, tiger, and hyena. Between the present 
era and that of those earliest vestiges yet discovered 
of our race, valleys have been deepened and 
widened, the course of subterranean rivers which 
once flowed through caverns has been changed, and 
many species of wild quadrupeds have disappeared, 
The bed of the sea, moreover, has in the same ages 
been lifted up, in many places hundreds of feet, 
above its former level, and the outlines of many a 
coast entirely altered. 

MM. de Verneuil and Louis Lartet have recent- 
ly found, near Madrid, fossil teeth of the African 
elephant, in old valley-drift, containing flint imple- 
ments of the same antique type as those of Amiens 
and Abbeville. Proof of the same elephant having 
inhabited Sicily in the Postpliocene and probably 
within the Human period had previously been 
brought to light by Baron Anca, during his explo- 
ration of the bone-caves of Palermo. We have now, 
therefore, evidence of man having co existed in 
Europe with three species of elephant, two of them 
extinct (namely, the mammoth and the Llephas 
antiquus), and a third the same as that which still 
survives in Africa. As to the first of these—the 
mammoth—I am aware that some writers contend 
that it could not have died out many tens of thou- 
sands of years before our time, because its flesh has 
been found preserved in ice, in Siberia, in so fresh 
a state as to serve as food for dogs, bears, and 
wolves; but this argument seems to me fallacious. 
Middendorf, in 1843, after digging through some 
thickness of frozen soil in Siberia, came down upon 
an icy mass, in which the carcase of a mammoth was 
imbedded, so perfect that, among other parts, the 
pupil of its eye was taken out, and is now preserved 
in the Museum of Moscow. No one will deny that 
this elephant bad lain for several thousand years 
in its icy envelope; and if it had been left undis- 
turbed, and the cold had gone on increasing, for 
myriads of centuries, we might reasonably expect 
that the frozen flesh might continue undecayed 
until a second glacial period had passed away. 

When speculations on the long series of events 
which occurred in the glacial and postglacial 
periods are indulged in, the imagination is apt to 
take alarm at the immensity of the time required 
to interpret the monuments of these ages, all 
referable to the era of existing species. In order 
to abridge the number of centuries which would 
otherwise be indispensable, a disposition is shown 
by many to magnify the rate of change in prehis- 
toric times, by investing the causes which have 
modified the animate and inanimate world with 
extraordinary and excessive energy. It is related 
of a great Irish orator of our day, that when he 
was about to contribute somewhat parsimoniously 
towards a public charity, he was persuaded by & 
friend to make a more liberal donation. In doimg 
so*he apologized for his first apparent want of 
generosity, by saying that his early life had been & 





constant struggle with scanty means, and that 
‘“‘they who are born to affluence cannot easily ima- 
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overty out of one’s bones.” In like manner, we of 

the living generation, when called upon to make 

nts of thousands of centuries in order to explain 
the events of what is called the modern period, 
shrink naturally at first from making what seems so 

Javish an expenditure of past time. Throughout our 
early education we have been accustomed to such 
strict economy in allthat relates to thechronology of 
the earth and its inhabitants in remote ages, so fet- 
tered have we been by old traditional beliefs, that 
even when our reason is convinced, and we are per- 
suaded that we ought to make more liberal grants 
of time to the geologist, we feel how hard it is to get 
the chill of poverty out of our bones. 

I will now briefly allude, in conclusion, to two 
ints on which a gradual change of opinion has 
been taking place among geologists of late years. 

First, as to whether there has been a continuous 
succession of events in the organic and inorganic 
worlds, uninterrupted by violent and general 
catastrophes; and, secondly, whether clear evidence 
can be obtained of a period antecedent to the crea- 
tion of organic beings on the earth. I am old 
enough to remember when geologists dogmatized 
on beth these questions in a manner very different 
from that in which they would now venture to 
indulge. I believe that by far the greater number 
now incline to opposite views from those which 
were once most commonly entertained. On the 
first point, it is worthy of remark that, although a 
belief in sudden and general convulsions has been 
losing ground, as also the doctrine of abrupt trans- 
itions from one set of species of animals and 
plants to another of a very different type, yet the 
whole series of the records which have been handed 
down to us are now more than ever regarded as 
fragmentary. They ought to be looked upon as 
more perfect, because numerous gaps have been 
filled up, and in the formations newly intercalated 
in the series we have found many missing links and 
various intermediate gradations between the nearest 
allied forms previously known in the animal and 
vegetable worlds. Yet the whole body of monu- 
ments which we are endeavouring to decipher 
appears more defective than before. For my own 
part, I agree with Mr. Darwin in considering them 
as a mere fraction of those which have once existed, 
while no approach to a perfect series was ever 
formed originally, it having never been part of the 
plan of Nature to leave a complete record of all her 
works and operations for the enlightenment of 
rational beings who might study them in after 
ages. 

7 reference to the other great question, or the 
earliest date of vital phenomena on this planet, the 
late discoveries in Canada have at least demon- 
strated that certain theories founded in Europe on 
mere negative evidence were altogether delusive. 
In the course of a geological survey, carried on 
under the able direction of Sir William E. Logan, 
it has been shown that northward of the River 
St. Lawrence there is a vast series of stratified and 
crystalline rocks of gneiss, mica-schist, quartzite, 
and limestone, about 40,000 feet in thickness, 
which have been called Laurentian. They are 
more ancient than the oldest fossilliferous strata of 
Europe, or those to which the term primordial had 

n rashly assigned. In the first place, the newest 
part of this great crystalline series is unconformable 
tothe ancient fossilliferous or so-called primordial 
rocks which overlie it; so that it must have under- 
gone disturbing movements before the latter or 
primordial set were formed. Then again, the older 
half of the Laurentian series is unconformable to the 
newer portion of the same. It is in this lowest and 
most ancient system of crystalline strata that a 
limestone, about 1,000 feet thick, has been observed, 
containing organic remains. These fossils have 
been examined by Dr. Dawson, of Montreal, and 
he has detected in them, by aid of the microscope, 
the distinct structure of a large species of Rhizopod. 
Fine specimens of this fossil, called Hozoon Cana- 
dense, have been brought to Bath by Sir William 

Logan, to be exhibited to the members of the 
Association. We have every reason to suppose that 
the rocks in which these animal remains are in- 
cluded are of as old a date as any of the formations 
named Azoic in Europe, if not older, so that they 





formed before any organic beings had been created. 

But I will not venture on speculations respecting 
“the signs of a beginning,” or “ the prospects of an 
end,” of our terrestrial system—that wide ocean of 
scientific conjecture on which so many theorists 
before my time have suffered shipwreck. Without 
trespassing longer on your time, I will conclude 
by expressing to you my thanks for the honour you 
have done me in asking me to preside over this 
Meeting. I have every reason to hope, from the 
many members and distinguished strangers whom 
T already see assembled here, that it will not be 
inferior in interest to any of the gatherings which 
have preceded it, 





SCIENCE AND SCRIPTURE. 

Sir J. F. W. Herschel has placed in our hands for 
publication the following correspondence :— 

_ Sion House, Lower Clapton, N.E., Sept. 5, 1864. 

Sir,—I beg to call your attention to the accom- 
panying Declaration, now in course of signature 
among scientific men, which it is proposed to issue 
when a sufficient number of names have been ob- 
tained. I trust that you will approve of the spirit of 
the Document, and the terms in which it is ex- 
pressed, and solicit the favour of your Signature 
to be appended to the Memorial.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient Servant, Carpet H. BerGer. 

Sir John Herschel, Bart. K.H. F.R.S. &c. 

THE DECLARATION. 

We, the undersigned Students of the Natural 
Sciences, desire to express our sincere regret, that 
researches into scientific truth are perverted by 
some in our own times into occasion for casting | 
doubt upon the Truth and Authenticity of the Holy 
Scriptures. We conceive that it is impossible for | 
the Word of God, as written in the book of nature, | 
and God’s Word written in Holy Scripture, to con- | 
tradict one another, however much they may appear | 
to differ. We are not forgetful that Physical | 
Science is not complete, but is only in a condition 
of progress, and that at present our finite reason 
enables us only to see as through a glass darkly, 
and we confidently believe, that a time will come 
when the two records will be seen to agree in every | 
particular. We cannot but deplore that Natural 
Science should be looked upon with suspicion by 
many who do not make a study of it, merely on 
account of the unadvised manner in which some 
are placing it in opposition to Holy Writ. We be- 
lieve that it is the duty of every Scientific Student | 
to investigate nature simply for the purpose of elu- | 
cidating truth, and that if he finds that some of his | 
results appear to be in contradiction to the Written 
Word, or rather to his own interpretations of it, | 
which may be erroneous, he should not presump- | 
tuously affirm that his own conclusions must be 
right, and the statements of Scripture wrong; 
rather, leave the two side by side till it shall please 
God to allow us to see the manner in which they | 
may be reconciled; and, instead of insisting upon | 
the seeming differences between Science and the 
Scriptures, it would be as well to rest in faith upon | 
the points in which they agree. | 

Upwards of 210 names have already been | 
received, including 30 F.R.S.’s, 40 M.D.’s, &c. 
Among them are the following :—Thomas Ander- 
son, M.D., J. H. Balfour, M.D., Thomas Bell, 
J. S. Bowerbank, LL.D., Sir David Brewster, 
James Glaisher, Thomas Rymer Jones, James P. | 
Joule, LL.D., Robert Main, Lieut.-Col. Sir Henry 
C. Rawlinson, Thomas Richardson, Ph.D., Henry 
D. Rogers, LL.D., Adam Sedgwick, M.D., Alfred 
Smee, John Stenhouse, LL.D., who has kindly 
offered to receive Signatures at his Laboratory, 
Rodney Street, Pentonville, London. 





Collingwood, Sept. 6, 1864. 

Sir,—I received some time ago a Declaration for 
signature, identical in its wording or at all events 
in its obvious purport with that you have sent me. 
I considered that the better course was to put it 
aside without notice. But since it is pressed upon 
me, and to prevent the repetition of a similar appeal, 
it becomes necessary for me distinctly to decline 
signing it; and to declare that I consider the act 





of calling on me, publicly to avow or disavow, to 


doctrine or statement however carefully or cau- 
tiously drawn up (in other words to append my 
name to a religious manifesto) to be an infringe- 
ment of that social forbearance which guards the 
freedom of religious opinion in this country with 
especial sanctity. 

At the same time, I protest against my refusal 
to sign your ‘ Declaration” being construed into a 
profession of Atheism or infidelity. My sentiments 
on the mutual relations of Scripture and Science 
have long been before the world +, and I see no 
reason to alter or to add to them. But I consider 
this movement simply mischievous, having a direct 
tendency (by putting forward a new Shibboleth, a 
new verbal test of religious partisanship) to add a 
fresh element of discord to the already too discord- 
ant relations of the Christian world. 

I do not deny that care and caution are apparent 
on the face of the document I am called on to sub- 
scribe. But no nicety of wording, no artifice of 
human language, will suffice to discriminate the 
hundredth part of the shades of meaning in which 
the most world-wide differences of thought on such 
subjects may be involved t; or prevent the most 
gently worded and apparently justifiable expres- 
sions of regret, so embodied, from grating on the 
feelings of thousands of estimable and well-inten- 
tioned men with all the harshness of controversial 
hostility.—I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

J. F. W. Herscue. 

Capel H. Berger, Esq. 


Sir John Bowring has also sent us a copy of the 
same circular, addressed to him by Prof. Stenhouse, 
together with his reply, declining to subscribe it. 
The second document runs as follows :— 


Claremont, Exeter, Aug. 27, 1864. 

Dear Sir,—In the general spirit of the document 
to which my adhesion is asked I cordially concur. 
That all truths must ultimately harmonize—that 
one truth cannot be inconsistent with another 
truth, are propositions—axioms, rather,—which 
cannot be contested; to proclaim an approval of 
them is as much a work of supererogation as it 
would be to publish an avowal of agreement with 
the demonstration of a mathematical problem. But 
it appears to me the period has arrived when we 
should endeavour to emancipate ourselves from the 
tyranny of all dogmatizing creeds—all enforced 
confessions, all foregone conclusions, all compro- 
mising declarations ; perseveringly carrying out to 
their necessary consequences our own investigations 
and convictions, and encouraging others to exercise 
the same right, and discharge the same duty. I do 
not know how the cause of truth and the interests 
of religion can be better served than by allowing 
the utmost latitude to inquiry. It is not possible— 
nor, if possible, desirable—to prevent comparisons 
between the historical revelations of the past and 
the scientific discoveries of the present time. The 
Bible must be brought into the broad daylight— 
out of the darkness to which ancient authority 
condemned it; it must be tested by inquiring 
knowledge, and taken from the custody of con- 
tented ignorance; it must be cleared of its cob- 
webs, and purged from its corruptions. Nothing 
less ought reasonably to satisfy those who believe ; 
nothing more can fairly be demanded by those who 
doubt; but thus much may be asked in the interest 


| of all. There is no “ presumption” in giving to the 


world conclusions soberly, seriously, and reverently 
formed, be those conclusions what they may. The 
best resting-place for “‘ faith,” or hope, or comfort, 
will, after all, be found in allowing to the intellec- 
tual faculties, with which God has blessed us, their 
widest influence and action over the whole field of 
thought. By “proving all things” we shall best be 
able to “hold fast that which is good,” and we may 
be fully assured that the Great Verities which have 
stood the storms and shocks of agitated centuries 
will remain unshaken through coming ages.—I am 
dear Sir, your obedient, humble servant, 
Joun Bownine. 
Prof. Stenhouse, F.R.S. &c., London. 





+ Essay on the Study of Natural Philosophy, secs. 5, 6. 


{ Du kerkerst den Geist in ein ténend Wort, 
Dach der Freie wandelt im Sturme fort. 
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HISTORY OF THE SIGNS + AND —. 
Sept. 9, 1864. 

I have just traced out a curious point connected 
with this subject, which, so far as I have read, is 
wholly unknown to mathematicians. I here give 
a slight sketch, reserving proofs and authorities for 
@ more appropriate channel of publication. The 
sign + is read plus, which means more; and — is 
read minus, which means less. The algebraical 
language 6 + 3, six more three, for 9, and 12—7, 
twelve less seven, for 5, seems rather forced. It 
was not so at the outset: + was not a sign of 
junction, but a memorandum of more arrived at 
than was wanted; and — was the corresponding 
memorandum of Jess. These memoranda were used 
in the rule of false position, or regula falsi as it was 
called. In this rule a question is solved, if it lead 
to a simple equation, by assuming two numbers 
for the answer, and trying what errors they give : 
the assumed numbers and the errors they give are 
made to determine the true answer. But an 
assumed number may give too much, or too little ; 
andaslight difference of final process depends upon 
whether both assumed numbers give too much or 
too little, or else one too much and the other too 
little. A great many writers made their note of the 
cases, as they arose, by the letters p and m, some 
by plus and minus at length, or by piu and meno. 
Some few Germans used the marks + and —, which 
may be conjectured to be nothing but the simplest 
way of making two marks denote move, and one 
mark denote less. To conjecture we must probably 
be reduced : for the first us¢ I have as yet found of 
the signs has no explanation, and is of 1489. I 
find it again in 1525 and in 1527: and intermedi- 
ate instances will probably turn up; the mode of 
expression continued in use, more or less, until the 
end of the century. Accordingly, the first meaning 
of 7+ 5 was “The assumption of 5 gives 7 too 
much.” 

The latest historical writers give the invention 
of + and — to Christopher Rudolf, whose first 
edition is of 1522 or 1524; some say 1526: I have 
@ suspicion that it was never printed. This first 
edition is now quite unknown. There is a Latin 
translation (MSS. 365. m. 4; another reference is 
No. 7365 of the Latin Manuscripts, 4to.) of 1540 
in the Imperial Library at Paris, about which those 
who describe it do not speak distinctly as to its 
containing the use of + and — which we make. I 
suppose they mean to imply the affirmative: but 
thereis this point of doubt. Michael Stifelius—those 
who wish to delatinize him may choose between 
Stifel, Stiefel, Stiffel and Stifels, or may invent 
a fifth choice—published a second edition of 
Rudolph in 1571, which is quite clear upon the 
point in question: I have not seen it, but there are 
good descriptions. This same Stifelius had pub- 
lished his own work on algebra in 1544, in which 
he makes large use of + and —. Did he adopt 
the signs for himself, and then introduce them 
into his edition of Rudolph? Or did he take them 
into his own work from the first edition of 
Rudolph? Probably the second ; but not certainly. 
Editors had not our notions of their duty to their 
authors; and it has happened that later editions 
have had editors’ improvements made to pass for 
authors’ original text. And Stifelius was a queer 
man. He has introduced into this very work of 
Rudolph his own interpretation of the number of 
the Beast. He determined to fix the character 
on Pope Leo: so he picked the numeral letters 
from LEODECIMVS, and by taking in x. from LEO 
x. and striking out M as standing for mys- 
terium, he hit the number exactly. This discovery 
completed his conversion to Luther, and his 
determination to throw off his monastic vows. 
Luther dealt with him as_ straightforwardly 
as with Melancthon about his astrology: he 
accepted the conclusions, but told him to clear his 
mind of all the premises about the Beast. Stifelius 
did not take the advice, and proceeded to settle 
the end of the world out of the prophet Daniel: 
he fixed on October, 1533. The parishioners of 
some cure which he held, having full faith, began 
to spend their savings in all kinds of good eating 
and drinking; we may charitably hope this was 
not the way of preparing for the event which their 


beggary went: but when the time came, and the 
world lasted on, they wanted to kill their deceiver, 
and would have done so but for the interference of 
Luther. I cannot trust so eccentric a man as an 
editor: I think it possible he may have played up 
old 666 with Rudolph’s text. I should hope some 
one would examine the manuscript above described, 
and give me some account of the appearance of 
+ and —, and of the way in which they are used. 
I lay no stress on the use of + and ~, in the 
first manner above described. Either Rudolph or 
Stifelius is, so far as known, the real introducer ot 
these signs, as at present used. That they had the 
sense to pick out the signs from the regula falsi, 
and generalize their use, instead of inventing some- 
thing not so good for the greater glory of their 

own originality, adds greatly to their merit. 
A. DE Morgan. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 
A number of the most influential noblemen and 
gentlemen in Ireland have formed themselves into 
a Committee for holding an International Exhibi- 
tion of Arts and Manufactures in Dublin next 
year. They intend to occupy, for this purpose, the 
Dublin Winter Garden and Exhibition Palace, 
which is admirably adapted for an effective display 
both of Art and Industry. To assist in this patri- 
otic and national undertaking, the executive have 
requested the following gentlemen to act as a Com- 
mittee of Advice in London, and they hope, by 
their aid, to secure an adequate representation of 
the arts and industries of the United Kingdom: 
Messrs. J. Anderson, R. K. Bowley, KR. A. Bow- 
ring, Antonio Brady, Sir David Brewster, H. 
Cole, Sir C. W. Dilke, T. Fairbairn, J. H. Foley, 
G. Godwin, G. Grove, W. Hawes, R. Hudson, 
Owen Jones, C. Manby, P. C. Owen, Hon. B. F. 
Primrose, 8. Redgrave, Sir C. P. Roney, Sir F. 
R. Sandford, R. A. Thompson, E. Waterton, J. 
Way, G. F, Wilson, T. Winkworth, M. Digby 
Wyatt, P. Le Neve Foster, Hon. Sec. The Coun- 
cil of the Society of Arts, recognizing the national 
character of the undertaking, have permitted this 
Committee to use the house of the Society for the 
transaction of business. It is requested that manu- 
facturers and others who may be willing to co-ope- 
rate as exhibitors, will at once put themselves into 
communication either with the London Committee 
of Advice, or the Dublin Executive Committee. 


Mr. Benedict, of London, has been elected Musi- 
cal Correspondent of the Academy of Fine Arts, 
Paris, in place of the late M. Beaulieu. 


In the last generation all the witty sayings used 
to be attributed to Sheridan, and the wicked ones, 
for fun, to Wilberforce. In some degree, Theodore 
Hook, Sydney Smith and Douglas Jerrold fell 
into Sheridan’s inheritance a little later; but 
these wits are gone, and the typical Irishman is 
now the father-general of all stray bits of humour. 
A fortnight ago, when we told the story of the 
Dublin reveller, who, on being committed by 
Alderman Porter for six months, and told that he 
would have plenty of time for cursing whisky, 
answered, ‘“‘ Yes, by dad, and Porter too,”’—we 
had no serious idea that there had ever been such a 
reveller, such a sentence, or such an Alderman in 
actual life. We fancied that the tale was one of the 
thousand harmless illustrations of Irish humour; 
and in this want of belief we turn out to have been 
quite right. Mr. Frank Thorpe Porter, barrister 
and ex-police magistrate of the frolicsome Irish 
city, writes to say that he is not the Alderman 
Porter of whom the story is told. Mr. Porter adds 
that he is not an alderman, and that there never was 
an alderman of that name either in Dublin or in any 
other city! The last is rather a startling thing to 
say; but we are not sufficiently deep in civic 
secrets to be able to set Mr. Porter right if he be 
wrong. Not being the Alderman of whom the 
story is told, we are happy to feel that its publica- 
tion cannot hurt him. y 
That luckless place of pleasure, the Alhambra, 
is again in the market: the circumstances which 
have brought it once more to such a pass having, 
probably, also brought to a close the enterprise of 





pastor pointed out. They succeeded in making 


themselves as fit for Heaven as Lazarus, so far as 


——————— ee 
and much against her will, the other night com. 
pelled to desist from her dreary exercise,—afty 
having walked eight hundred and twenty-eight 
miles in as many hours. 


On Friday night last, the simple but territ, 
cry of ‘‘ Fire,” raised by a ruffian, in the Gallery of 
the Adelphi, caused a momentary panic. Althoy 
it was but momentary, a gentleman, in the sudden 
indiscriminate rush, had his arm broken. Th. 
result might have been worse. Fifty-seven year 
ago, the shout of “Fight! Fight!” uttered 
some indiscreet persons around a couple of dj. 
putants, which shout was mistaken for that of 
‘*Fire! Fire!” caused a wild rush to the narroy 
doorways, in which insane struggle nearly a score 
of people were trodden to death. There was yo 
real danger in either case, but this Adelphi panic 
very painfully affects playgoers. Ifthe panic hag 
lasted five minutes longer, what might have bee, 
the consequence to the weak and the infuriated 
alike struggling, in their several ways, to make 
escape through such outlet as that for which they 
were making? Is it not within the jurisdiction of 
the Lord Chamberlain to provide, in some degree, 
for the safety of audiences by suspending licences 
in all cases where efficient means for their sudden 
exit do not exist? The New Adelphi contrasts very 
favourably with the old theatre in this matter; 
nevertheless, in a mere momentary alarm, a man’s 
arm is broken. Are not the Olympic, the Strand, 
the Princess’s Theatres very ill off in this respect? 
—that is, very ill off in case of a panic, or of an 
actual outbreak of fire. It is an awful question to 
make stir about, but for the sake of the public it 
should be asked and asked again till that publie 
is satisfied. At one of those theatres a drama is 
being acted in which a “‘ house on fire ” is advertised 
as one of the great attractions, and performed 
with all the horrible reality apparently that at- 
tends such calamities. We do not doubt that pre- 
cautions are taken to render flames and sparks 
harmless beyond the sphere of exhibition; but is 
there no authority beyond that of the proprietary 
to enforce impossibility of accident? If a bit of 
wadding from a soldier’s musket destroyed old 
Covent Garden, in 1808, what danger is not to be 
apprehended from a whole conflagration on the 
stage? If the later Covent Garden was destroyed 
merely by the heat of the gas, kept up beyond the 
usual time, what might not occur from worse pro- 
vocation? The matter is worse when dangerous 
exhibitions occur in crowded thoroughfares. 
Astley’s Theatre has been thrice burnt to the 
ground, and on the first occasion, in 1803, forty 
dwelling-houses were burnt with it. It is because 
we do not desire to witness such catastrophes 
again that we direct attention to this subject. 


The School of Naval Architecture, which is 
under the control of the Committee of Council on 
Education, will be opened in November next, at 
the Kensington Museum. The Rev. J. Woolley, of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, Principal of the 
School of Naval Architecture at Portsmouth, has 
been appointed Inspector-General of studies in the 
new school, and Mr. C. W. Merrifield, Principal 
of the same. 


A friend, residing at Bowdon, in Cheshire, ané 
who signs the initials ‘A. I.,” desires to ask 
question regarding Charles Lamb’s Alice W—n. 
Our friend writes :—‘‘Can any of your readers 
give me information on the following subject! 
In Charles Lamb’s Essay entitled ‘New Year's 
Eve’ this passage occurs : ‘ Methinks it is better 
that I should have pined away seven of my 
goldenest years, when I was thrall to the fair hair 
and fairer eyes of Alice W—n, than that so 
passionate a love adventure should be lost.’ Who 
was Alice W—n, and is there any one of 
Lamb’s surviving friends who can throw light on 
this subject? There is no account of this love affair 
in Talfourd’s ‘Letters of Charles Lamb’ and 
‘Final Memorials of Charles Lamb,’ nor can I find 
anything about it in the numerous Essays, Memo- 
rials, Reminiscences, &c. which appeared after 
Lamb’s death in 1834. It will give pleasure to the 
admirers of Charles Lamb to know that in a month 
or two there will be published by Messrs. Ticknor 





the Australian female pedestrian, who was abruptly, 


& Fields, of Boston, U.S., a volume containing 
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the uncollected writings of this subtle critic and 
pumourist. Lamb was very fastidious about the 
reprint of the Essays which originally appeared in 
the London Magazine and elsewhere. There are 
several papers of his in the Reflector (1810-11), 
the London Magazine (1820-29), the Lnglish- 
man’s Magazine (about 1831-2) and the Atheneum 
a 929-34), which have never been republished, and 
which are as worthy of preservation as many of 
those which have been included in the ‘ Essays of 
Filia’ and ‘Last Essays of Elia.’? An American 

ntleman—an enthusiastic admirer of his genius 
~-has been for some time engaged in collecting 
these papers, and will be the editor of the volume 
[have alluded to. Many on this side of the Atlantic 
have regretted that the ‘Essays of Elia’ were, 
alas, too few! and would gladly see another series 
from the same matchless pen exhumed from the 
old periodicals in which they have so long lain 
jmbedded. The grateful thanks of every admirer 
ef Charles Lamb are due to the Transatlantic 
editor who has taken so much interest and pains 
in this matter, and who would not ‘ willingly let 
die’ these stray gifts of humour, beauty and wisdom 
of Elia.” 


A Report from the Council of the Ray Society 
was to be read at the Annual Meeting yesterday 
(Friday), at Bath. The issue of the volume for 
1862—the second part of Mr. Blackwall’s ‘ History 
of the Spiders of Great Britain and Ireland ’—was 
reported. Mr. Blackwall has contributed the sum 
of 1441. towards the expense of colouring this volume 
of his work. The volume for 1863—Dr. Giinther 
‘On the Reptiles of British India’—is now in 
process of distribution to the Members. The 
Council call attention to the magnificent drawings 
of the reptiles from the pencil of Mr. Ford. The 
first volume for 1864—Dr. Bowerbank’s ‘ Mono- 
graph of British Spongiade’—is now in the hands 
of the binder, and will be issued next month. As 
far back as 1855 this work was announced as in 
progress. For the year 1865 two volumes will be 
issued. In the first place, the second and con- 
cluding volume of Dr. Bowerbank’s ‘ Monograph 
of British Spongiade,’ containing descriptions of 
the species ; and, in the second place, the descrip- 
tive work ‘ On the British Hemiptera Heteroptera,’ 
by J. W. Douglas and J. Scott, illustrated with 
twenty-one plates, most carefully engraved by Mr. 
Robinson. The number of Members of the Society 
is increasing—520 paid for the year 1863, being 
12 more than paid for the year 1862. The volumes 
in preparation include: Messrs. Alder and Han- 
cock ‘On the British Tunicata,’— Prof. Allmann 
‘On the British Corynide,’—Mr. Bates ‘On the 
Mantide,’ with illustrations by Prof. Westwood, 
—a complete edition of the works of the late Robert 
Brown, edited by J. J. Bennett, Esq.,—Dr. Mas. 
ters ‘On Vegetable Teratology,—Mr. Andrew 
Murray ‘On the Conifere,’"—Dr. Nitzsch ‘On 
Pterylography,’ translated from the German,— 
Dr. Reinhardt ‘On the Greenland Whale,’ being a 
translation of the treatise published in the Danish 
language entitled ‘Om Nordhvalen’ (Balena mys- 
ticetus, Linn.), af D. F. Eschricht og J. Reinhardt. 
The Council recommended that the following 
names be withdrawn from the list of Council: 
Dr. Hooker, R. Hudson, Esq., Prof. Huxley, and 
Dr. Wallich; and that the following names be 
added to the list of Council: J. J. Bennett, Esq., 
Dr. Carpenter, M. P. Edgeworth, Esq., and W. J. 
Hamilton, Esq. The Council recommend the 
election of Sir Philip de M. Grey Egerton, Bart. 
as President, J. Lubbock, Esq. as Treasurer, and 
H. T. Stainton, Esq. as Secretary. 


A memorial statue of the late Mr. Joseph Locke 
is to be erected at Barnsley : the work is by Baron 
Marochetti. 


Mr. Robertson desires to explain some passages 
in his literary life which errors of the press have 
thrown into confusion :— 

“ Brompton, Sept. 8, 1864. 

“T take the liberty of requesting you to have 
the kindness to correct some mistakes in regard to 
myself into which you have unconsciously fallen. 
My remarks refer to some passages that occur in 
arecent notice you have taken of my new volume 
of Lectures. When the Preface to the second 





edition of my ‘Memoir and Translation of Fre- 
derick Schlegel’s ‘Philosophy of History’ was 
published by Mr. Bohn, I was absent from Eng- 
land, and could not, therefore, revise the press. 
Thus, by a mistake of the printer, Baron was 
printed for Burton on the title-page of that edition; 
but in the third and all subsequent editions brought 
out by Mr. Bohn the error has been corrected. 
In the first large edition of two volumes, published 
by Messrs. Saunders & Otley, in 1835, and reviewed 
at length, if I remember right, in your journal of 
January, 1836, you will find my name printed 
correctly. There is another misprint, which has 
led you to draw false inferences. In the Preface 
to the second edition, already referred to, I had 
occasion to speak of different Catholic writers 
and philosophers of Germany, and I spoke, among 
others, of ‘a Windischwann, a Papst,’ kc. The last 
proper name was printed a Papist. This error of the 
press was pointed out by me shortly after the pub- 
lication of the volume, in the Dublin Review, and 
I am surprised that this correction escaped your 
notice. Count de Maistre long ago said that the 
word ‘ Papist’ had ceased to be used by well-bred 
Protestants in reference to Catholics; and it would, 
therefore, have been highly unbecoming (to say 
the least) in any Catholic to have applied the term 
to his fellow-religionists. This and other misprints 
you will find corrected in the third and subsequent 
editions of the work in question. As to the silly 
report of my being a priest at Wiirzburg, you 
have sufficiently disproved it by your own 
observations. I beg to say that, though I have 
written much on religion under my own name and 
in the anonymous press, I never took any orders 
in the Church to which I have the happiness of 
belonging.—I am, &c., 
“ James Burton RoBERTSON.” 

In a recent notice of the story of Mary Stuart, 
at page 305, a word omitted, and an error of 29th 
for 19th, mis-state the time of her residence in 
France. The passage should be thus read: ‘‘ Mary 
Stuart (from her fifth to her sixteenth year, when 
she married, and thence to her nineteenth, when, 
in 1561, she returned to Scotland) resided,” &c. 

The Exhibition of Native and Foreign Industry, 
at Rouen, will open on the 1st of October next. 


1,500 francs is offered as a prize for the best work 
of Art. 





MR. MORBY’S COLLECTION of MODERN HIGH-CLASS 
PICTURES is ON VIEW at the Royal Exchange Fine Arts 
Gallery, 24, Cornhill. This Collecti tai ples of 
Phillip, R.A.—Stanfeld, R.A.—Roberts, R.A.—Goodall, R.A.— 
Cooke, R.A.—Ward, R.A.—Maclise, R.A.—Pickersgill, K.A.— 

A.R.A.— Cooper, A.R.A.—Leighton A.R.A.—Calderon, 
A.R.A.— Sant, A.R.A.— Linnell, sen.— P. Nasmyth — Holman 
Hunt—Erskine Nicol—Gale—Duffield—Miss Mutrie— Meissonier 
—Gérdme— Gallait —Willems— Frére — Verboeckhoven, &c.—Ad- 
mission on presentation of address card. 








ROYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Patron: H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales.—Re-decorated and poset tae other Novelties, 
Paganini’s Ghost, a remarkable Artistic Sensation—Professor 
Pepper’s New Lecture on ** Acoustic Illusions,” the Brazen Talk- 


Mr. R. Coote’s “ Sindbad the 


ing Head of Albertus Magnus. 
Sailor.” The Ghost Scenes (J. H. Pepper and Henry Dircks joint 
inventors) as usual, by J. L. King, Esq. 


MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Sar. Horticultural.—Promenade and Grape Show at Chiswick. 








PINE ARTS 
—_+— 

Fryez-Art Gossip.—Mr. Henry Hoare, of Fleet 
Street, formerly student of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, has undertaken to present to his Col- 
lege a stone tower of 160 feet high, as designed 
by Mr. G. G. Scott, in place of the wooden spire 
formerly proposed to complete the re-construction 
of the chapel which is in the hands of the architect 
named. The work in question will cost from 5,000/. 
to 6,000/., and had been, on account of the cost, 
declined by the college authorities. 

By way of additions and corrections of the 
‘Guide Book for North Wales,’ (Murray, 1861,) 
we may state that the little church of Eglwys Rhos, 
near Llandudno, contains some stained glass, but 
that it is not worth much, although the book in 
question names it. The book does not name a 
stoup in the porch, nor the pretty bell-gable of 
this church. A custom yet prevails in the Prin- 
cipality, and is illustrated in the churchyard at 
Conway, which we have not seen mentioned. This 





is shown on certain graves, where may be found a 
considerable number of white pebbles, or small 
boulders of sea-worn marble, placed there in testi- 
mony of respect for the deceased whose body lies 
beneath. These boulders are confined to the 
surface of the grave by edgings of slate, so that 
they remain undisturbed; of course their num- 
bers vary much on different graves. In Llanberis 
Church, a quaint and beautiful structure, may be 
seen examples of the practice of planting box on 
the grave mounds, training it so that it grows tall, 
and keeping it clipped to form a sort of sarco- 
phagus-like mass, which is very apt to the occasion. 
In Conway Church is some good stained glass, of 
the Decorated period, comprising figures and cano- 
pies, unfortunately much injured, but well worthy 
of careful looking after, to which end we note its 
existence. It is in the west window , and displays 
Saints Nicholas, John the Evangelist, George— 
with the Dragon, &c.; these are in the head; 
between the mullions are fragments and borders. 
The same church contains a fine double-canopied 
screen, of Perpendicular workmanship, carved with 
fan-tracery and pendants. There is also a good, but 
injured, pew of the Mostyn family, Decorated, 
with pierced panels in front, and standards for 
lights. The stalls and poppy-heads are of Decorated 
character. In Beaumaris Church are some frag- 
ments of stained glass, Decorated, which are re- 
markably rich in colour. 

We have more than once noted the activity and 
success of the folks of St. Marylebone in regard to 
their School of Art. It now appears, by the state- 
ment of a local journal, that a working-class 
industrial exhibition will be held at Christmas in 
the school-room in Great Portland Street; a meet- 
ing is called in the same place. 

Mr. E. B. Stephens, the recently-elected A.R.A. 
sculptor, has completed a statue of the late Duke 
of Bedford, which is of bronze and seven feet in 
height. This work has been placed in the Abbey 
Yard, Tavistock. 

The Report of the Liverpool Institute of the 
Fine Arts states that the first Exhibition of that 
society had proved satisfactory ; having been visited 
by 20,000 persons. There was a balance of profit 
on the accounts of 182I., of which 717. was on the 
exhibition account. The Committee hopes to re- 
ceive, in future, the unanimous support of the 
painters of the Liverpool Academy. The Chairman 
regretted the want of unanimity which had led to 
there being no less than three exhibitions in the 
town, instead of one. He saw no reason to fear 
that, by proper management, an amalgamation 
might take place, and the exhibitions be united. 
One speaker, referring to a paragraph in the 
Report as presented to the Annual Meeting, said 
that he trusted the project which had been so long 
in hand, of obtaining for the town a building worthy 
of Art, in which the annual exhibition might be 
held, and where there would be a permanent gallery, 
would soon be realized. The Committee resolved to 
offer a prize of 50/. for the best picture in the 
Exhibition now open. 

The old castle wall of Southampton is threatened 
with destruction. We earnestly trust the ancient 
relic may be preserved. The Rev. Mr. Kell has 
been energetically endeavouring to avert the evil, 
and well deserves the assistance and sympathy of 
all who love to preserve the memories of ancient 
service ; these walls did their duty well in old times, 
and it seems to many an ungrateful thing to remove 
them now that they are useless: it is not alleged 
that they are an obstruction to ventilation or traffic. 

We are glad to learn that at the recently-held 
Roman Catholic congress at Malines, the Section 
of the Arts came to the conclusion that it was not 
advisable strictly to forbid to artists the study of 
the naked figures of ancient Art. How about the 
living nude ? 

A member of the “ Restoration” Committee of 
Heston Church has written a letter, stating that 
he believes the body he represents will joyfully 
receive suggestions from Mr. G. G. Scott, with 
regard to the works proposed to be executed in 
that building. We trust the works will be of a 
properly conservative character, and know the 
world of Art has reason to be thankful for the act 
of calling attention to them. The mischief done to 
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ancient works of architecture which escapes notice 
in out-of-the-way corners of the country is incalcu- 
lable, and generally irreparable. Every man is, of 
course, by birth and gift of nature to the race, an 
Art-critic, and competent to judge the highest 
efforts of human genius in design; if one has spent 
a few months in Italy, we all know that an effect 
of the atmosphere in that country is to endow him 
with profound knowledge of, and, what is more 
surprising, feeling for the theory of Art; add to 
this the well-ascertained fact, that every English- 
man is master of the history of painting, sculpture, 
and architecture, “from the earliest period to the 
present time,” and we feel no wonder at the de- 
cisions of such well-instructed persons in matters of 
opinion. The favours of Apollo to Englishmen are, 
however, not confined to mere matters of opinion ; 
acquaintance with practical architecture, of all 
things in the world, is so readily assumed by our 
countrymen, that weread ofchurchwardens, parsons, 
esquires, and merchants “‘ restoring” churches with- 
out the slightest compunction: even cathedrals have 
not escaped dilettantt. Who would hesitate to criti- 
cize a piece of music, or prescribe medicine for a 
sick cat? Happy nation this, endowed with vener- 
ation for Art beyond that of Rome, and knowledge 
superior to that of Greece! It is rare indeed that 
we can plead the political necessity which compels 
our French neighbours to exercise their skill upon 
monuments of antiquity, and to recarve the choicest 
sculptures of the Middle Ages: our efforts are volun- 
tary for the most part, yet so zealous have we been 
that hardly a cathedral remains in the island which 
is not as good as new ; some are a good deal better 
than new. 

According to the new arrangements, as detailed 
in our recent notice of the subject, the picture- 
gallery at Dulwich College is to remain where it is. 

A stained-glass window, designed by Mr. E. J. 
Poynter, has been inserted in the Maison Dieu, 
Dover, the gift of Mr. Mackenzie, builder, of 
Chatham, who was employed in the restoration of 
the building. It illustrates the history of the 
ancient Cinque Port by an incident which occurred 
in the reign of Henry the Fifth, when the landing 


of the Emperor Sigismund was resisted by the | is Adah, “ the little maid.” The music allotted to 


Duke of Gloucester and the Barons, Messrs. 
Heaton, Butler & Bayne, of London, executed this 
work, 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
_—_—— 

BrirMINGHAM FEsTIVAL.—It was not possible 
this day week to speak of the music of Signor 
Costa’s Oratorio with the detail due to its import- 
ance. The peculiarities of the book were pointed 
out, as a necessary act of justice to the composer 
who could grapple with them and come out of the 
strife victorious. To specify some of the merits 
which render such a triumph inevitable, is now 
the pleasant task before us. First, it is evident 
that while Signor Costa has not attempted to de- 
nationalize himself (a fatal expedient, which can 
have but one issue), he has this time not availed 
himself of what may be called those picturesque 
effects of harp and organ which he so happily em- 
ployed in ‘ Eli’; but has rested his chances of suc- 
cess on what may be called the most solid forms of 
construction. It would be impossible for the most 
grudging disciple of Smellfungus to apply the faint 
praise of “ pretty,” “slight,” ‘‘ad captandum,” in 
this case. Nevertheless, the instrumentation of 
‘Naaman’ does not lack variety. It is from first 
to last admirable — rich without cumbrousness, 
diversified without eccentricity—showing to ad- 
vantage every player who takes part in the score, 
and interesting without in one barstepping out of its 
place, as depriving the voices of their rights, which 
are predominancein a musical work where words and 
emotions are to be expressed. It cannot be better 
characterized than as recalling, without servile 
copying, Cherubini’s orchestral writing—the most 
perfect model, perhaps, which could be named; it 
having been conceded that in instrumental com- 
position Beethoven is the Shakspeare of music, 
whom the student may idolize, but who stands 
above the reach of all imitators. Then, through 
out this Oratorio the flow of melody is free 


once more referred to as almost without a paragon 
in its excessive brilliancy and excitement. 
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couragement and possible scope, without condes- 
cension to their exactions. If in only one or two 
places it may be called strikingly original, it is 
never common, still less theatrical. More might 
have been adventured in the matter of rhythm. 
The predominance of square, or common tempo, in 
the first part, makes itself felt in a slight heaviness, 
difficult to account for in music so fluent and so 
sonorous, till the relief to the ear, in the lovely 
and tranquil bass song, ‘‘ Thy seed shall be pro- 
sperous,” makes it clear what we have been waiting 
for. While enumerating characteristics, let us call 
attention to one which, for Art’s sake, we are glad 
to see has attracted the attention of a contempo- 
rary, and on the great importance of which we have 
often and again dwelt. This is, the amount of 
pathos and expression obtained without that per- 
petual recurrence to the minor keys, in which even 
the most inane of unmusical beings, playing at 
“high composition,” can get up a show of grief 
and mystery. Naaman’s first air is as instructive 
an example that it is not key, but phrase, dignity 
of accent, and truth of feeling, which express and 
excite sorrow, as are Handel’s two Dead Marches, 
—his prayer, ‘‘ Return, O Lord of Hosts,”—the 
air, “‘He was despised,”—and (most of all, per- 
haps,) the lament, ‘In sweetest harmony,” from 
‘Saul.’ In the strict music which ‘ Naaman’ con- 
tains, Signor Costa has made a great advance upon 
his ‘ Eli.” The fugue closing the first part, that 
winding up the “ Sanctus ” of Angels, and the final 
* Hallelujah” with the bold and original coda 
noticed last week, are full of thought, contrivance, 
and climax. The last is one of the noblest modern 
choruses in existence. 

Mr. Bartholomew’s book—to return to last week's 
criticism —does not offer those marked characteris- 
tics which tempta musician when he has not merely to 
illustrate situations but to represent individualities. 
Naaman is not the central figure; there being no 
possibility of filling out the outline offered, so as 
to give him the distinctness such a personage 
demands. £lisha, the Prophet, is from first to last 
more consistently painted; and so, it may be said, 


her throughout is full of innocent, implicit, loving 
faith—the faith which ‘“casteth out fear.” The 
Shunammite’s child has only one song, “ I dreamt 
I was in heaven,” (one of Signor Costa’s loveliest 
songs). The Mother is, again, merely the yearning, 
grief-stricken woman, presented without any varia- 
tion of the known combinations. But not a juncture 
which offered the composer a chance has been 
neglected. It is difficult in no common degree to 
write a new March for an oratorio; but Signor 
Costa has done this in his entry of Naaman, using 
the chorus as an interlude and accessory with the 
happiest effect. While hearing this, it was impos- 
sible to avoid comparing it with another March, 
having its squadron of admirers, that we had been 
hearing but a few days earlier—the tormented and 
pretending Procession Music in ‘ Lohengrin,’— 
and feeling (as we did a score of times during 
the Birmingham week) that we were back in the 
world of real Art again ! 

Some of the principal musical pieces in ‘ Naaman’ 
may now be specified — beginning with the Introduc- 
tion, which is amonologue with chorus, narrating the 
translation of Elijah and the falling of his mantle on 
his successor. The felicity with which in its construc- 
tion the necessities of form are vindicated, withoutthe 
slightest apparent formality, reminds us of the simi- 
lar examples existing in Mendelssohn’s dramatic 
choruses — especially those to ‘(Edipus.’ The 
chorus, ‘‘ The curse of the Lord,” is in Signor Costa’s 
best manner. What may be called “‘the Round,” 
as distinct from strict Canon, has never been better 
handled than by him, as this chorus shows,—and, 
still more remarkably, the penultimate movement 
of the Oratorio, “ Honour, glory,” which must be 


The 
duett between the Widow and Elisha, “I sought 
the Lord,”—the subsequent trio, which completes 
the scene,—the air for Adah, ‘They shall be 
turned back,”—and the trio, ‘‘ Haste to Samaria,” 
may be noticed, in addition to the pieces already 





and natural, giving the singers all desirable en- 
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Part. The Second opens with the miracle wrought 

over the dead child of the Shunammite. In this 
scene, satisfactory as it is, and pathetically trea 
we could not avoid feeling that the ground had 
been pre-occupied, if not exhausted, in ‘ Elijah, 
Of the “ Sanctus” and Fugue, and the air of the 
child, which it includes, we have already spoken jn 
praise; as also of the final chorus. It remains for ug 
to call attention to the Prayer, with chorus, for Ada, 
“Maker of every star,” as full of truth, and the im. 
passioned yet not painful pleading (we must repeat 
our words) of innocent but intense faith. 

From the above remarks, from the comparisons 
offered and the tests proposed, it may be gathered 
that we have considered this Oratorio as a work 
without reference to the remarkable success which 
attended its production. Such immediate triumphs 
are on record as those won in ‘ David,’ by Neu. 
komm, who in his hour was called the “ King of 
Birmingham,” and who, as Mendelssohn has told ug 
in his Letters, with all the kindly feeling of a real 
artist, was there early laid on the shelf of neglect, 
Again, the Norwich ovations to Spohr in regard to 
his ‘Calvary’ and ‘ Babylon’ have not been forgotten 
while we have been writing the plain history of this 
week, and attempting to appreciate the new contri- 
bution to music which has been one of its marking 
features. Signor Costa’s ‘Naaman,’ we must empha- 
tically repeat, appears to usa work real in every sense 
of the word,—as such it may, and we hope will, 
stand. There is not a bar in it which can become 
old-fashioned. 

Mr. Sullivan’s Masque, ‘Kenilworth,’—the fourth 
novelty of the Festival,—was produced at the third 
evening concert. Concerning its subject, it is 
enough to say that, without any pretext of plot or 
story, the Masque presents some of the entertain. 
ments offered to England’s Maiden Queen, when she 
became the guest of the Earl of Leicester, in his 
princely palace. Mr. Sullivan’s music contains 
four numbers out of the nine, with which the rhyme- 
ster has nothingtodo. Ofthese the critic may speak. 
They are an instrumental prelude, a slow and a 
brisk dance, the former with a choral burthen, 
and a setting of the lovely dialogue between Lo- 
renzo and Jessica from ‘The Merchant of Venice,’ 
introduced (under peril of its being blamed as an 
anachronism) as the play set before the Queen, 
among other of the pleasures of Kenilworth. All 
these, it may be said without hesitation, will do more 
than bear out every favourable impression excited 
and retained by the writer’s ‘Tempest’ music, the 
first hearing of which set him in a foremost place 
among English composers. An elegance of fancy, a 
brightness of instrumentation, a power of working 
out happy natural ideas, only to be acquired by 
diligent study, placed at the service of taste, dis- 
tinguish these movements,—most especially the one 
among them which was most difficult to write, the 
Shakspeare scene. It is no easy matter to approach 
the delicious sweetness of the poet’s words; but 
Mr. Sullivan has done so ;—and the tenderness, 
grace, and simplicity of his melody, borne out by 
an orchestral treatment. which suggests, without 
any puerile imitations, the calm, the perfume, the 
whispering leaves, the placid moonlight heaven of 
a@ summer-night—mark another step upward in a 
career which it rests with himself to render re- 
markable in the annals of Art. Let it be hoped that 
success won by one so young, will be acknowledged 
in the most gracious spirit—that of continued 
effort, with reference to the highest aims and the 
best models. The performance was on the whole 
a very good one, though the excitement attending 
‘Naaman’ told, more or less, on all the works, 
old or new, subsequently presented. It is not 
in nature that the most perfect and cordial band 
of players and singers should not flag, and 
that audiences should become temperate, if not 
weary, as the days of such a week go on; 
when one of them, too, has been such a 
‘“‘red-letter day.” The solo singers were Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington, who followed the rule of the 
Festival, and did her utmost, which, as all the 
world knows, is very good; Miss Palmer; Mr. 
Cummings, suddenly called on to replace Signor 
Mario in the Shakspeare duett, and who gave his 
share in it beautifully ; and Mr. Santley. The 





mentioned, as sustaining the interest of the First 


musical success of the Masque was complete. 
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The four novelties of the Birmingham meeting 
paving been dismissed, little remains to be said 
concerning the other performances; and the less, 


since, in the above notes, the temptation to com- 

rison and retrospect was not to be resisted. 
These may have greater interest and instruction 
than the most minute enumeration of pieces of 
music criticized a hundred times before could 
afford. Seeing that we write in a period, and of a 
Festival, at which ‘Elijah’ and ‘The Messiah’can be 
‘ven without rehearsal (no chorister having been 
ged, we are informed, who was not thoroughly 
acquainted with both works), when even the compli- 
cated ‘St. Paul’ could be produced in so transcendent 
a style without its having been gone through with 
chorus and orchestra!—the reader’s time can be bet- 
ter spent than overacatalogue raisonné of well-known 
works and artists. Enough then to say that three 
excellent performances were given—of the “ Lobge- 
gang” (memorable as a piece of orchestral perfec- 
tion), —of ‘The Messiah’ (with its thousands without 
the Hall crammed to suffocation, crowding as 
close as they could to catch the ‘ Hallelujah ’)—and 
of ‘The Mount of Olives.’ In this Oratorio, which, 
though Beethoven’s name signs it, is essentially weak 
and stagey—we must not forget to praise the sing- 
ing of Mdlle. Tietjens, which has been at its best 
throughout the week; and of Mr. Sims Reeves, 
which could not possibly be better,—the singing, 
we dare to repeat, unawed by traditions, which 
we are not without some power to test, of the best 
oratorio tenor who has ever appeared in England. 
Mozart’s(?) Twelfth Mass—a production from which 
little effect could be expected, save in the fugue 
‘Cum Sancto Spiritu’—was further tamed by the 
indisposition of Madame Rudersdorff, who was 
replaced instanter by Mdlle. Tietjens, and by the 
substitution for Signor Mario of Mr. Cummings; 
whose zeal and steadiness must not pass without 
due tribute, though these could not by any spell 
transform the Catholic music into that which best 
suits his voice and style. In addition to these 
complete works, there was a selection of choruses 
from ‘Solomon,’ with Madame Sainton-Dolby sing- 
ing the air ‘‘ What though I trace ” better than it 
has ever been sung before,—no disrespect to Mrs. 
William Knyvett, who disinterred the song,— 
and to crown the whole, a performance of ‘ Elijah,’ 
given to possibly the most crowded audience ever 
convened in that place of gathered crowds, made 
happy not merely by an excellent presentation of 
the masterpieces of Art,—but by the high breeding 
{which means universal courtesy) of all who 
administer to the public at these magnificent Fes- 
tivals. 

Long as the above notes are, a line or two more 
must be added to them with reference to the miscella- 
neous concerts. Let it be put on record that they 
could thrive without a single Italian male singer 
ofeminence. But, “to show the other side of the 
banner” (as Dickens’s Mr. Sleary puts it), let it be 
remembered, especially by the magnates of our 
Royal Academy, that all the soprani were foreign ; 
Madame Lemmens - Sherrington having been 
trained to her present high point of accomplish- 
ment out of England. To come home,—the amazing 
execution of Madame Arabella Goddard in Weber’s 
‘Concert Stiick’ is not to be passed over among 
the memorabilia of the week. Nothing more per- 
fectin touch and rapidity of finger could be desired. 
The playing of M. Sainton, as this lady’s partner, 
ina chamber Sonata, too small, however, for the hall, 
was, still, so masterly, as to merit its distinct note of 
approbation. The capital Birmingham chorus, one 
which we should be glad to exhibit to such stolid 
foreigners as are given to inquire whether we Eng- 
lish can sing, and when we try whether we always 
sing false, may be thankful (considering the amount 
of heavy duty claimed from them) that they were 
not wanted for a Madrigal. Nevertheless, one 
would have been glad to have heard them for 
once, ‘alone in their glory.” 

Such—to sum up—are our impressions of the 
most remarkable musical meeting at which we 
have ever been present. Our summing up shall not 
be without the moral, which forms a codicil to 
every tale, whether of fable or reality. It is now 
past doubt that the splendid Festival, concerning 
which it has been a pleasure to write, will prove 
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one of the most profitable of the memorable series 
in which it is the last. 

Tn last week’s notice, while mentioning ‘ Elijah,’ 
“the Shunammite’s son” was printed for the 
Widow’s son. 





MusicaL AND Dramatic Gosstp.—We have 
enumerated the principal ladies engaged for Eng- 
lish opera at Covent Garden ; to these the Orchestra 
adds Mesdames Weiss, Fanny Huddart and Poole. 
Messrs. Haigh, Perren, Weiss, Aynsley Cook, Corri, 
Lyall, and Lawrence, are also said to be engaged. 
It is understood that the first new opera to be given 
will be Mr. Macfarren’s ‘ Helvellyn.’ Rumour adds 
that Signor Gardoni is in treaty with Miss Pyne 
and Mr. Harrison. Few natives of England sing 
our language with so much elegance and clearness 
as this artist. 

A seventh Margaret for M. Gounod’s ‘ Faust’ 
may shortly be seen in London,—the one who 
might have been the first, no other than Miss L. 
Pyne, who during her own and Mr. Harrison’s 
management of Covent Garden Theatre, having 
persistently held out against the opera as one un- 
worthy of attention—a work, to be handed over 
to the second-class singers of the company,—now 
finds it expedient to change her note; and will 
attempt the part so steadily rejected, with Mr. 
Sims Reeves for Faust. By way of continuing the 
story of a success which is without parallel in our 
experiences it may be told that the opera is again to 
be performed in Italian at Manchester, by some of 
the principal members of Mr. Mapleson’s company, 
Signor Gardoni being this time Faust. 

The receipts of the Hereford Festival show a 
gratifying balance in favour of the local charities. 

Among the parties preparing to make the tour 
of the provinces, one will be undertaken by Mr. 
Allan Irving. The ladies engaged for it are Mdlle. 
Enequist Biondini and Miss Edith Wynne. 

Mr. Mellon’s Concerts go on with spirit. Mr. 
Santley has been singing for him during the week. 
There has been a Spohr night and a Meyerbeer 
one. A Gounod night is announced for Monday 
next.—M. Jullien has engaged for his Concerts 
the band of the Danish Guards; also, some solo 
singers from the “ Tivoli” at Copenhagen. 

Mr. H. Smart’s Cantata, ‘The Bride of Dun- 
kerron,’ has been published by Messrs. Metzler & 
Co.;—Mr. Sullivan’s Masque, ‘ Kenilworth,’ by 
Messrs. Chappell & Co. 

The prize of ten guineas for the best organ com- 
position, offered some time ago by the College of 
Organists, has been won, we learn from the um- 
pire’s report, published in the Musical Standard, 
by Mr. Henry Hiles, of Manchester. Twenty-five 
writers competed. 

Mr. Halle’s presidency over Manchester music 
bids fair to extend beneficially to other towns. It 
was said in Birmingham, a day or two since, that 
some, if not all of his admirably managed winter- 
concerts will be repeated at Leeds; railroads offer- 
ing the needful facility for the transport of his 
orchestra from the Lancashire to the Yorkshire 
town. 

The Italians, we perceive, are now planning to 
raise @ monument to Guido d’ Arezzo, the great 
contrapuntist of the tenth century. 

Meanwhile, Signor Rossini, who is not averse to 
correspondence, and whose letters rarely fail to give 
the public something to talk about and recollect, 
has been writing, as under, to the Syndic of Pesaro, 
in reference to the fétes given the other day for the 
inauguration of his statue :— 

“ Passy, August 27, 1864. 

‘Very excellent Monsieur Ceccarelli,—I receive 
with deep joy your most excellent letter of the 
28rd of August, in which you paint with the pencil 
of Sanzio (my idol) all that has been done in my 
dear town of Pesaro, to honour and to féte me. 
His Excellency Ubaldino Peruzzio had apprised 
me of the royal munificence ; you now inform me, 
Sir, that you are in possession of a medal struck in 
my honour, and offered by the courteous and gene- 
rous Tuscan deputation to be sent to me. All these 
things tend to gratify me deeply, and, if it were 
possible, to make me proud. They are assuredly 
beautiful and flattering encouragements, for which 





I am very grateful. I must dwell, nevertheless, on 
what I declare to you ; that which warmed my heart 
the most, and touched me to the very soul, is the 
affection shown me by my fellow-citizens. To see 
repaid that love of my country which I have 
cherished (though in silence) all my life, is a great 
happiness for me. I ought also to tell you that I 
have had the greatest satisfaction in thinking that 
my dear Count Gordiano Perticari has also figured 
on this solemn occasion, since it assures me that he 
enjoys good health, and retains for me the kind 
regard of which I am so proud. I perceive, Sir, 
that I am protracting too long your trouble in 
reading me. Cast your eyes on my heart and forgive 
me. Will you offer to the gentlemen of the com- 
mittee my sentiments of the warmest gratitude, 
and I beg you to do as much to those who love the 
child of Pesaro, who is happy enough to sign him- 
self your respectful and affectionate 
‘‘GIoAcHINO Rosstnt.” 

French journals announce that the ThéAtre 
Lyrique of Paris will present Mr. Benedict’s ‘ Rose 
of Erin’ during the winter.—M. Bagier adds the 
following operas to the list of works already in 
stock at the Italian Theatre: ‘La Forza del Des- 
tino,’ of Signor Verdi, the long-talked-of ‘ Leonora,’ 
by Signor Mercadante, ‘Don Bucefalo,’ ‘Crispino 
e Comare,’ and ‘La Duchessa di San Giuliano,’ 
by Maestri Cagnoni, Ricci, and Graffigna (the last 
a@ name strange to us). 

Signor Pedrotti’s ‘Isabella d’ Aragona’ is to 
open the season at the Canobbiana Theatre, Milan. 
At the Carcano Theatre, in the same town, ‘ Ro- 
berto’ was the first opera. ‘ Aidea’ (M. Auber’s 
‘ Haydée’) is in preparation at the Vittoria Ema- 
nuele Theatre, Turin. ‘ Marta,’ at Rome, for 
Madame and Signor Trebelli-Bettini. What a 
tale is here told of the state of composition in 
Italy! 

Madame Harriers-Wippern is said to be engaged 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre for some Italian seasons 
to come. 

M. Uzépy, a young French composer, is said to 
have written promising music to a one-act opera, 
‘L’Alcade,’ which has been brought forward at 
the Théatre Lyrique. 

A remark offered last week on the w: 
popularity of Spohr'’s music is borne out by a report 
from Dresden given in a late number of the Gazette 
Musicale. ‘Jessonda,’ this avers, was received on 
its late revival there so coldly that the opera will 
probably disappear from the Dresden age 
Not so, as we pointed out when the Carls- 
ruhe Festival was discussed, the five noble works 
of Gliick, half a century older though they be, and 
comparatively severe in style.-—Herr Dorn’s ‘ Nibel- 
ungen’ is in preparation at Dresden.— We ought 
presently to be hearing of the result of Herr Wag- 
ner’s Court appointment at Munich, in the pro- 
duction of his Quadrilogy, on the same antique 
legend.—M. Rubinstein’s ‘Feramors’ is to be 
given at Weimar and Carlsruhe. 

‘ Antigone,’ in which Mrs. Theodore Martin 
will perform, figures in Mr. Falconer’s list of plays 
to be given at Drury Lane. It is to be hoped that 
if Mendelssohn’s Choruses are to be produced on 
the occasion they will receive better treatment 
than they did when attempted in London some 
years ago. Then, it may be recollected, they fell 
dead, while the tragedy which might never have 
been ventured save for their existence, and the 
interest attaching itself to every work of the com- 
poser, carried off all the honours. 

Mrs. Kemble’s version of ‘Mademoiselle de 
Belle Isle’ will be shortly produced at the Hay- 
market, with the new Italian actress, Mdlle. Luc- 
chesini, as its heroine. 

The Odéon Theatre at Paris has begun its season 
with a four-act play, ‘Les Plumes du Paon,’ by 
M. Leroy, of which good things are said. 

We submitted last week to an authority we had 
reason to trust, with the view, as we thought, of 
rectifying the statement put forth in our Carlsruhe 
report concerning the two Mephistopheles scherzi of 
Dr. Liszt, which were represented to us as two 
distinct compositions. After all, it proves that we 
were right and the correetion wrong. The piano- 
forte and orchestral pieces are identical, belonging 
to Dr. Liszt’s illustrations to Lenau’s ‘ Faust.’ 
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Another dancer, Mdlle. Pancardi, has been | 
seriously burnt at the Marseilles Theatre; the | 
men who saved her from death being worse injured 


than herself. 





MISCELLANEA 

The Caucasian Family.—May I be allowed to 
make a few remarks upon Mr. H. Clarke’s interest- 
ing letter in the Atheneum of August the 13th? 
Having been away from home, I was not able 


to see it until two or three days ago. I am 
not sure whether Mr. Clarke considers his 


“ Caucaso-Tibetan” group of languages merely an 
offshoot of what philologers have hitherto termed 
the Turanian, or an entirely new and distinct 
family of speech. If the latter, some doubt may, I 
think, be raised as to the correctness of his conclu- 
sions. For, making every allowance for the common 
use of many words mutually adopted by tribes 
belonging indeed to different races, but geographi- 
cally bordering upon each other, there is too large 
a proportion of similar roots existing in the Cauca- 
sian, Tchudic, and Iberian languages to permit us 
to doubt their common origin. Thus one of the 
radical ideas of mankind—the earth—is ma in 
Esthonian, matur in Lapponic, having evidently 
the same root as the Georgian and Lesgic miza. 
So, again, the Esth. willi (“fruit”), Georg. khili, and 
Lycian oulame, are plainly connected. The ancient 
Lycian, by the way, is, as has been fully shown by 
Mr. Ellis (‘ Armenian Origin of Etruscans,’ pp. 47- 
61), an outlying member of the Caucasian group of 
tongues, preserved, like the Basque in Biscay and 
the Keltic in Ireland, in an extreme western nook, 
where, sheltered by the mountains, the aboriginal 
inhabitants made a last stand for independence 
against their invaders. The primitive identity of 
the Caucasian and Tchudic (including the Iberian) 
families of languages may be shown in another 
way. The primeval population of Chaldea and 
Mesopotamia, as we learn from the Cuneiform 
inscriptions, spoke a language closely resembling 
those of the Tchudic nations. Now Chaldea and 
Mesopotamia would be included in the empire of 
the ‘‘ Caucaso-Tibetans,” which Mr. Clarke de- 
scribes as extending from the Himalayas to the 
Caucasus. These last, therefore, (or, at least, their 
language,) must have been allied to the Basques and 
the Fins. And, indeed, the third Achemenian— 
the tongue of the north-western Elamite subjects 
of Darius and his successors—bears much greater 
resemblance to the Lesgic and the Abasian than 
does the ancient Accadian. There is one strange 
fact connected with this subject which ought not to 
be unnoticed ; that is, the similarity in many word- 
roots between the Gaelic and the Tchudic. I mean, 
of courge, the Gaelic proper, divested of all those 
foreign importations with which a long intermix- 
ture with the Keltic bas encumbered it. These 
adventitious incrustations have so overspread the 
language as even to deceive first-rate philologers ; 
but after Mr. Crawfurd’s researches, it can never 
again be considered a member of the Keltic family 
of speech. I believe it, like the Basque, to be the 
last relic of a once-powerful people. My theory is, 
that the Gaels are the descendants of the bronze- 
men (or at least a section of the bronze-men) of the 
Swiss Lakes, who were, I think, of the same race 
as the Rheti and Etruscans. At any rate, the 
Etruscan language, as far as it can be deciphered 
—eliminating the Tyrrhenian and Pelasgian ele- 
ments—is remarkably like the Gaelic both in gram- 
mar and in word-roots. Thus, kiar, which is trans- 
lated fuscus in a bilingual inscription, is the same | 
word as the Gaelic ciav ; and in klan (‘‘natus”) we at 
once recognize the Gaelic clan. If this identitica- | 
tion be true, the origin of the mysterious ‘‘ Rasena ” 
is accounted for. They were probably driven into 
Italy by the irruption of the iron-men. That event, 
therefore, would be about 4008.c. I am not aware | 
that this view of the affinities of the Etruscans has | 
ever been proposed before. PHILOLOGUS. | 














To CoRRESPONDENTs.—J. B. R.—W. A.—J. D. C.— | 
F. R.—H. B.—R.—Scrutator—received. | 

Musicus.—The case is one in which nothingcan be done: | 
our Correspondent being apparently unaware of the cir- 
cumstances which have brought about the state of affairs 
which he rightly considers so disappointing and unsatis- 
factory. 


This day, in One Volume, post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


HER MAJESTY’S MAILS: 
an Historical and Descriptive Account 
of the British Post Office. With an Ap- 
pendix. By WILLIAM LEWINS. 





Opinions of the Press. 


‘A very entertaining and instructive volume. 
.....We strongly recommend this book to those 
who wish to be fully informed on the subject, as an 
interesting and generally accurate account of the 
history and working of the Post Office.” 

Edinburgh Review. 


“This is a very useful and at the same time a 
very amusing book: useful because of the full and 
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antiga 
Messrs. JOHN MAXWELL & (9 


will publish the following New Works 
during the Autumn Season :— 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LADY AUDLEY: 
SECRET,’ &e. 4 

3 vols. price 31s. 6d. 
HE DOCTOR’S wiry 
Reprinted from TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. ; 


8 vols. price 31s. 6d. 


ASPAR TRENCHARD 
By BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG. , 


Illustrated with Photograph, Portraits from Authentic Pictures, 
ainted by Royal Commands by the most eminent Artists of ths 
eriods, . 

In 2 vols. price 42s. 
OYAL FAVOURITES 
By H. SUTHERLAND MENZIES. 
*,* This most important work has been in preparation over ty 


clear historical account which the author gives of | years 


the great establishment of which he treats, and 
amusing from the variety of curious details con- 
nected with it.” Examiner, 


“ As a history of the Postal system, and a de- 
scription of its present condition, Mr. Lewins’ book 
leaves little to desire. The latter part of his book 
is complete in every respect.” Atheneum. 


‘““We bear our cordial testimony to the great 
care and diligence which have clearly been be- 
stowed by Mr. Lewins on what would seem to have 
been to him a labour of love. ‘Her Majesty's 
Mails’ deserves to take its stand as a really useful 
book of reference on the history of the Post. It is 
an extremely interesting volume.” 

Saturday Review. 


‘Tn conclusion, we have only to say that Mr. 
Lewins’ book is a most useful and complete one— 
one that should be put into the hands of every 
young Englishman and foreigner desiring to know 
how our institutions grow.” Reader. 


‘*This volume fills a marked gap in the literature 
of social history, and fills it well. It is written in 
a popular and agreeable manner.” 

London Review. 


‘‘ Besides the information we have hinted at, Mr. 
Lewins’ book contains a vast amount of miscel- 
laneous knowledge which is in the highest degree 
useful and interesting. He has written, in fact, a 
most excellent book, which will be most welcome 
to all classes of readers—to the grave and to the 
gay, to the gatherer of curious items, and to the 
student of human progress in its broadest and 
highest aspects.” Daily News. 


“Tt is impossible to do justice to the variety of 
material which Mr. Lewins handles, but we will 
conclude, as we began, by commending his very 
nicely-got-up volume as a sound, sensible, satisfy- 
ing, and, in suitable places, a sprightly book.” 

Chambers’s Journal. 


‘* All who wish for an able and carefully-written 
history of the Post Office should peruse ‘ Her 
Majesty’s Mails.’ ” Press. 


“Tt would be difficult to mention another book 
of the same size where an equal amount of infor- 
mation and entertainment could be obtained.” 

Illustrated London News. 


“The publication ought to contest the palm of 
popularity with Mr. Dickens or Mr. Trollope ; it is 
considerably more absorbing than nine-tenths of the 
novels, In addition to its merits of industry and 
accuracy, it exhibits so much literary skill as to 
make it worthy of a permanent place in the private 
library.” Home News. 


London: Sampson Low, Son & Marston, 
14, Ludgate-hill. 











2 vols. price 21s. 


CCENTRIC PERSONAGES, 
By WILLIAM RUSSELL, LL.D. 


2 vols. price 21s. 


ISTORIC BY BW AYA 
By Sir C. F. LASCELLES WRAXALL, Bart., 
Author of ‘Caroline Matilda,’ &c. 


2 vols. price 21s. 


ASEEBDALE PARK: a 
By A CLERGYMAN. 


Novel, 


3 vols. price 31s. 6d. 


BE -H UNTER 


ake 
By GUSTAVE AIMARD. 
3 vols. price 31s. 6d. 


zien G &.D MO Tf & 6, 
By C. J. COLLINS, 
Author of ‘ Sackville Chase,’ * The Man in Chain.’ &. 


3 vols. price 31s. 6d. 
M42£2tTiY z © 3 is. 
By LADY CAMPBELL, 


3 vols. price 31s. 6d. 


ARR Y 0O°B Y BN B&B 
By the Author of ‘ Sir Victor’s Choice,’ ‘ Denis Donne,’ 
* Bertie Bray,’ &c. 











RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


FIFTH EDITION.—This day, at all Libraries, 


N RY DU BAR, 
By the Author of ‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,’ &. 

This Novel has now reached the Fifth Edition. The Times for 

August 9 says of it: 


“We are inclined to think that this last novel is not in any 
respect inferior to the same author’s previous works, while in 
method of treatment and in moral elevation it belongs to a higher 
style of art than she has yet approached.”—Times, August 9, 1864. 


New Novel, in 3 vols. just ready at all Libraries, 


DANGEROUS CONNEXIONS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘SIR VICTOR'S 
CHOICE,’ &ec. 
Second Edition, at all Libraries, 


mee eres BRA Y. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. C. J. COLLINS. 
This day, at all Libraries, in 3 vols. 
THE MAN IN CHAINS. 
By the Author of ‘ Sackville Chase,’ &c. 
London: JOHN MAXWELL & CO. 122, Fleet-street. 





NEW BOY’S BOOK, EDITED BY SIR C. F. LASCELLES 
WRAXALL, Bart. 
This day is published, price 6s. with Illustrations on toned papel 
crown 8yo. pp. 432, extra cloth gilt, lettered, 
HE BACKWOODSMAN. 
Edited by Sir C. F. LASCELLES WRAXALL, Bart. 
*,# This is a most exciting and amusing book of adventure, and 
it is eminently suited for a gift-book. 


London: JOHN MAXWELL & CO. 122, Fleet-street. 
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HEMICAL RECREATIONS: a_ Popular 
Manual of Experimental Chemistry, including an extended 
of Class Experiments proper to Illustrate the General Doc- 
Cnr y the Science. By JOHN J. GRIFFIN, F.C.S. Tenth 
co illustrated by 540 Figures of the best forms of Apparatus 
_ Syo. 750 pages, 128. 6d. cloth, | 
cro John J. Griffin, 119, Bunhill-row, London, E.C. 


—_—_— 








THE PHILOSOPHY OF CHEMISTRY. 
In crown 8vo. 590 pages, 5s. cloth, 


E RADICAL THEORY in CHEMISTRY: 
a Critical Inquiry into the First Principles of Philosophical 
Chemistry, and into the Comparative Merits of Prevalent Theories. 
With Comprehensive Tables, showing the Composition of all 
jnown Gases, Kc. By JOHN J. GRIFFIN, F.C.S,, Author of 
, ical Recreations.” 
Chemica, in J. Griffin, 119, Bunhill-row, London, E.C. 





~GRIFFIN’S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
Just published, 8vo. pp. 64, with 200 Engravings, price 1s. post free, 
CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE of a CHOICE 
A COLLECTION of the most approved Modern CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS, suitable for the Private Study of the Science, for 
lectures and Class-teaching, and for Analytical Operations. 
PRICED LIST of PURE CHEMICALS and ACIDS, 1d. 
John J. Griffin, F.C.S., 119, Bunhill-row, London, E.C. 











Just published, in post 8vo. half morocco. gilt top, price 12s. 6d. 
7s NEWCASTLE FISHERS’ 
GARLANDS: 
A Collection of Right Merrie Garlands for North Country Anglers. 
EDITED BY JOSEPH CRAWHALL, 
And continued to this Present Year. 


Neweastle-on-Tyne: George Rutland. 
London: William Allan & Co.; and all Booksellers. 





Ready.—Fourth Edition, in crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
OGIC: designed as an Introduction to the 
Study of Reasoning. 
By the Rev. JOHN LEECHMAN, M.A. LL.D. Glasg. Univ. 
Illustrated by Diagrams and Exercises for Practice. 
London: W. Allan & Co. 9, Stationers’ Hall-court. 





Lately published, 
New Edition by Dr. M‘Cosh, in small 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


| _acaiaas: of MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By DUGALD STEWART. 


With a Memoir, a Supplement and Questions, by JAMES 
M‘COSH, LL.D. Queen’s University, Ireland. 


London: W. Allan & Co. 9, Stationers’ Hall-court. 





Second Edition, enlarged, fceap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
UTLINES of MENTAL and MORAL 
SCIENCE. With a Lexicon of Terms, &c. 
By DAVID STUART, D.D. 
London: W. Allan & Co. 9, Stationers’ Hall-court. 





“th Ist October, in feap. 8vo. pp. 499, cloth, 6s. 
} A N: his True Nature and Ministry. 
By LOUIS CLAUDE DE ST.-MARTIN, 
“Le Philosophe Inconnu ”). 
Translated by EDWARD BURTON PENNY. 
London: W. Allan & Co. 9, Stationers’ Hall-court. 








Just published, price 7s. 


ECOLLECTIONS of a TRADESMAN. 
By JOSHUA VERNAL. 


opy.] 
: “1, Upper Hyde Park Gardens, W., 6th August, 1964. 

“ Sir,—I am directed by the Lord Chancellor to express his thanks 
to you for sending his Lordship a copy of your Work, called * Re- 
collections of a Tradesman’s Life,’ and to say that he has been 
much pleased with it. Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 

“AUGUSTUS B. ABRAHAM, Principal Secretary.” 

“Joshua Vernal, Esq.” 

London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


Birmingham: Richard L. 
Grew. To be had of all Booksellers. 





Ready, elegantly printed on toned paper, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 
over 500 pages, price 63. 
ECTURES on SOME SUBJECTS of 
MODERN HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY: 
History of Spain in the Eighteenth Century. 
Religious and Political Institutions of Spain. 
Reply to Mr. Buckle’s Civilization in Spain. 
Life, Writings, and Times of Chateaubriand. 
Secret Societies of Modern Times. 
Delivered at the Catholic University of Ireland, 1860 to 1864. 
By J. B. ROBERTSON, Esq., 
Professor of Modern History ; Translator of Schlegel’s ‘ Philosophy 
of History,’ Moehler’s ‘Symbolism,’ &c. 
Dublin: William Bernard Kelly, 8, Grafton-street. London: 
Messrs. Burns & Lambert, Portman-street, Portman-square; and 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 





MURRAY & CO. 13, PATERNOSTER-ROW, 
Have just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


RRORS in MODERN SCIENCE and 
THEOLOGY. By JAMES A. SMITH, Author of ‘ Atheisms 
of Geology,’ ‘ Mirvan,” &c. 
Price 28. 
TRIFLES for TRAVELLERS. By Rev. 
«OBERT HENNIKER. 
We find in them a humour vigorous and fresh.”—Reader. 
A racy little volume.”—Church Standard. 
In October, price 4s. 


LIVY, Book XXI. Literally translated and 
illustrated with Notes, Original and Selected, Historical, 
opographical and Exegetic. By HENRY OWGAN, LL.D., 
formerly University Scholar and Senior Moderator in Classics, 
T.C.D., Translator of Demosthenes, Sallust, Virgil, Horace, &c. 
In October, in 2 vols. a New Novel by the Author of ‘ Angelo,’ 
REVERSES! 
A work full of startling and life-like incidents. 
Murray & Co. 13, Paternoster-row. 





“‘— 8 6 6. 8 S": 
A TREATISE. 


By CAPTAIN MAYNE REID. 


“The Hoyle—the Staunton of the game.""—A theneum. 

“ Now that croquet-players know the history of their sixpenny 
manuals, and that they are only piracies, and what is worse, cor- 
ruptions of a book which merits to be the standard manual of the 
game, they will no doubt decide in favour of paying half-a-crown 
for Capt. Reid’s book, instead of having his rules and explanations 
at secondhand, and very much the worse for the process of trans- 
migration, for sixpence.”— London Review. 

Charles J. Skeet, Publisher, 10, King William-street, Charing 
‘ross. 





Feap. 8vo. pp. 300, with 20 Illustrations, price 2s. 6d. 


I ECTURES on PUBLIC HEALTH. 
4 By E. D. MAPOTHER, M.D., 
Professor of Hygiene, Royal College of Surgeons 


Medical Officer 
of H i 


and Surgeon to St. Vincent’s Hospital. 
Also, by the same Author, 
Second Edition, feap. 8vo. pp. 530, with 150 Illustrations, 
A MANUAL of PHYSIOLOGY and of the 


PRINCIPLES of DISEASE. 
Fannin & Co., Dublin. 





Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


HRISTIAN SPIRITUALISM: Wherein is 

shown the Extension of the Faculties by the Application of 

Modern Spiritual Phenomena according to the Doctrine of Christ. 
London: Emily Faithfull. 





MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’'S NEW WORK. 
On Saturday, Septem ber 22, will be published, Vol. I. price 11s. 


CAN YOU FORGIVE HER? 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
With 20 Illustrations. 


In a few days, with a Frontispiece by J. E. Millais, R.A., 
A CHEAP EDITION OF 
RA Y. 


RACHEL 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Post 8vo. with Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 


LE SPORT AT BADEN. 
By PERCY FITZ-GERALD, 
Author of * The Life of Sterne,’ &c. 

“ A light and clever holiday-sketch of Baden in the season of 
its utmost gaiety, so well done that it is worth preserving as a 
social picture of nature, adapted to the taste of holiday-making 
Europe. Mr. Fitzgerald shows a quick eye and a light, accura 
touch, whether hesketch characters or scenes....A capital sketch, 
clever and honest, of life at the Baden gaming-tables, followed by 
some gaming stories.”—Examiner. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
FOUR YEARS IN THE IONIAN 
ISLANDS; 
Their Political and Social Condition. With a History of the 
British Protectorate. 
Edited by VISCOUNT KIRKWALL, 


Lately on the Staff of Sir Henry Ward, Seventh Lord High 
‘om missioner. 


*‘ This book is a very interesting one.”—Examiner. 
** One of the best books published in the present season.”—Press. 


In imperial 4to. 31. 38. 
THE FARM HOMESTEADS OF 
ENGLAND. 


A Collection of Plans of English Homesteads existing in differ- 
ent Districts of the Country, carefully selected from the most 
approved Specimens of Farm Architecture, to illustrate the accom- 
modation required under various modes of Husbandry; with a 
Digest of the ——s Principles recognized in the Construction 
and Arr t of the Buildi 

Edited by J. BAILEY DENTON, M. Inst. C.E. F.G.S. 


Engineer to the General Land Drainage and Improvement 
Company. 





Post 8vo. 128. 
SPORT IN NORWAY, AND WHERE 
TO FIND IT; 


Together with a Short Account of the Vegetable Productions of 
the Country. To which is added, a List of the Alpine Flora of the 
Dovre Fjeld and of the Norwegian Ferns. 


By M. R. BARNARD, B.A. 
Late Chaplain to the British Consulate, Christiania, Norway. 
With Illustrations. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 


ZOE’S BRAND. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘RECOMMENDED to MERCY.’ 


8 vols. post 8vo. 


JOHN LAW, THE PROJECTOR. 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH, 
Author of ‘ Rookwood,’ &c. 


Carman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





WINTER’S MATHEMATICAL EXERCISES AND DRAWING 
FOR MILITARY STUDENTS. 
Now ready, in post 8vo. price 4s. 6d. cloth, 

N ATHEMATICAL EXERCISES, compris- 

L ing 3,500 Examples in the various branches of Pure Mathe- 
matics, Statics, Dynamics, and Hydrostatics, collected from 
Military, Civil-Service, and, other Examination Papers, and 
arranged in Sets for the use of Students preparing for Examina- 
tion ; with Tables, Formule, Answers, and References. By 8S. H. 
WINTER, F.R.A.S., Military Tutor. 


By the same Author, Part I. 3. 6d., Parr IT. 68. 6d. 
ELEMENTARY GEOMETRICAL 
DRAWING. 


London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





NEARLY OUT OF PRINT. 


HE ART OF ILLUMINATING. By W. R. 
TYMMS and M. DIGBY WYATT. Published at 37. 10s.; 
now reduced to 303., carriage-free. Detailed Prospectus and Cata- 
logues gratis and post-free. After Oct. 1 the price for this book 
will be raised to 368. 
London: 8S. & T. Gilbert, 4, Copthall-buildings (back of the 
Bank of England), E.C. 





Carriage-free to all parts of the United Kingdom. 
HE SERMON ON THE MOUNT, 


gorgeously Illuminated in a series of 27 Plates, by W. and G. 
DSLEY. Elegantly bound. Published at 121. 12s., 101. 10s. 
and 8l. 88. ; now reduced to 6l. 6s., 41. 14s. 6d., and 32. 138. 6d. De 
tailed Prospectus and Catalogues gratis and post-free. 

London: 8S. & T. Gilbert, 4, Copthall-buildings (back of the 
Bank of England), E.C. 


* 





Carriage-free to all parts of the United Kingdom. 


OBERTS’S SKETCHES OF THE HOLY 
LAND, SYRIA, IDUMEA, ARABIA, EGYPT, and 
NUBIA, with 250 beautiful Plates, and Letter-press by the Rev. 
G. CROLY, LL.D., published at 71. 78., 91., 101. 10s., and 111. 11s: ; 
now reduced to 21. 188., 31. 10s., 4l., and 4. 163. Detailed Pro- 
spectus and Catalogues gratis and post-free. 
London: 8. & T. Gilbert, 4, Copthall-buildings (back of the 
Bank of England), E.C. 





NEW BOOKS. 


HE AMERICAN ANNUAL CYCLO- 
PEDIA and REGISTER of IMPORTANT EVENTS of 
the YEAR 1863, royal 8vo. cloth, 16s. (just out). 


Ditto. ditto. for 1861 and 1962, 168. each. 
Also, 
CYCLOPEDIA of COMMERCIAL and 


BUSINESS ANECDOTES. By F. KIRKLAND. Embellished 
with Portraits and Illustrative Cuts, 2 vols. royal 8vo. cloth, 36s. 
The NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, 
complete in 16 vols. royal 8vo. cloth, 10/7. 10s. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York, and 16, Little Britain, London. 








Now ready, Second Edition, greatly enlarged and revised, 
<i royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 258 


HE INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES of the 
three Northern Rivers—The TYNE, WEAR, and TEES, 


beautifully and copiously illustrated with Maps, Sections. and 
oodeuts. Edited by Sir W. G. ARMSTRONG, €.8., J. L. BELL, 
Esq., JOHN TAYLOR, Esq., and Dr. RICHARDSON. 


London: Longman & Co. Newcastle: A. Reid. 





FRENCH CONDENSED, FOR SELF-TUITION. 


RENCH KEY to INSTANTANEOUS 

French Exercises. By A. ALBITES, LL.B. Paris, Author 

of ‘ How to Speak French.” 28. “* Instantaneous,’ because any of 

them can be set to any class, a great advantage in schools.”— 

FRENCH PRONOUNCED: Self-Helps. 1s. ‘* Most efficient.” 
ris’s. Longman & Co, 





HAVET’S FRENCH CONVERSATIONAL METHOD, 
Adopted in Schools and Colleges throughout the United Kingdom. 
AVETS FRENCH STUDIES: Modern 
Conversations on the ordinary Topics of Life ; Colloquial 
Exercises, affording practice in French Composition ; 140 Extracts 
from S‘andard Writers; and an ample Dictionary of the Words 
and Idioms used in the Text. 400 post Svo. pages, 5a. 6d. 


AVET’S HOUSEHOLD FRENCH: a 
Practical Introduction taini 2380 Conv tional 
Exercises in French and English alternately. 300 8vo. pages, 38. 


HAY. ET’S COMPLETE FRENCH CLASS- 
BOOK, orG of French G rs. New and more 
Portable Edition. 500 crown 8vo. pages, reduced to 68. 6d. 


AVET’S LIVRE du MAITRE; or, Key to 
"te pe French Class-Book.” With Notes and 
58. 6d. 








Hints. 
London: W. Allan & Co.; Simpkin & Co.; Longman & Co.; 
Dulau & Co. ; Hachette & Co. 





R. HUNTER’S LETTERS on the LUNGS. 
Specially intended for those suffering from Pulmonary 
Complaints. A series of plain practical letters on affections of 
the mucous membrane of the nose, throat, larynx, and lungs, 
embracing the nature, causes, and treatment of Catarrh, Sore 
Throat, Laryngitis, Bronchitis, Consumption, and Asthma. B. 
ROBERT UNTER M.D., late Editor of the New York Journa 
of Diseases of the Chest. &c. With a Preface by J. J. MAC- 
GREGOR, M.D. M.R.C.S.E. Just published, price 28. 6d., by 
post, 28. 8d.—Mitchell & Co. Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 


INGRAM ON COMPENSATIONS. 
This day is published, post 8vo. 10s. cloth, 


OMPENSATION to LAND and HOUSE 
OWNERS: being a Treatise on the Law of the Compensa- 
tion for Interests in nds, &c. payable by Railway and other 
Public Companies ; with an Appendix of Forms and Statutes. By 
THOMAS DUNBAR INGRAM, of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq., Bar- 
rister-ut-Law. } ‘ 
London: Butterworths, 7, Fleet-street, Her Majesty’s Law 
Publishers, 





_THE ATHENAZUM 





Now ready, price One Shilling, 


HE ART of MARINE PAINTING in OIL- 
COLOURS. By J. W. CARMICHAEL. 
London: Winsor & Newton; and all Booksellers and Artists’ 
Colourmen. eae ee 
THE NEW DICTIONARY. 
8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


wat sKER and WEBSTER combined in a 
DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, in 
which the Definitions of Webster, and the Pronunciation of 

W alker, are united and brought into conformity to the usage of 

the present time ; many new words are introduced, and numerous 

synonymous terms are carefully discriminated. With an Appendix 
containing Walker’s Key to the Pronunciation of Scripture, Greek, 
and Latin Proper Names. A New Edition entirely re-edited by 

JOHN LONGMUIR, A.M. LL.D., formerly Lecturer in King’s 

College, and University, Aberdeen. 

vondon: William Tegg, Pancras- -lane, Cheapside. 





STEVENSON ON HARBOURS. 
Just published, in 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
‘[HE DESIGN and CONSTRUCTION 
By THOMAS STE 
Edinburgh: A. “nig “London : “Longman & Co. 
MIT i, BECK & BEC K’S 
NEW MERCURIAL MAXIMUM THERMOMETER. 


This Instrument cannot be put out of order, and registers the 
heat with the greatest accuracy. A Description sent — by post, 


or to be had on application at 31, CORNHILL, 
The above Medals have been awarded to 
where they have opened extensive Show-rooms, containing large 
sTRU MENTS and . APP ARAT 


COUNCIL MEDAL, 1851.—FIRST-CLASS MEDAL, 1855.— 
MIT &, BECK & BECK, 
who have REMOV ED from 6, C oleman- street, to 
assortments of ACHROMATIC MICROSCOPES, 
ll cls Eses fey 
ad A a 
Catalogues sent on receipt of six bostage- stamps. 


of 
&e. 





PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
S? 
31, CoRNHILL, E.C, 
anda 
OPTICAL, ME TEOROLOGICAI 


NeW. OPERA and FIE L D GLASS, and | the 

RECONNOITRER GLASS, post free, 10s. 10d., which 
shows distinctly Windows and Doors of Houses 10 miles off, 
Jupiter’s Moons, &c.; yo landscape, valuable for 30 miles. ‘“ The 
vee tite ze is very good.” — Marquis of Carmarthen. ** Most 
useful.”—Lord Giford *"Remarkab ly good.’ rege Garvagh. 
“Quite as powerful as that for which I paid 51. "— Major 
Starkey, Wrenbury Hall, Nantwich. “It gives Fy " complete 
satis'action, and is wonderfully good.”—Sir Digby Cayley. ‘I 
never met an article so completely answering its maker’s recom- 
mendation.”—F. ‘awkes, of, Farnley, Esq. “An indispensable 
companion to a pleasure trip.”— Notes and Queries. * Economy 
of price is not secured at the saat of efficiency.” —Field. The Hythe 
Glass shows bullet-marks at 1,200 yards, 31s. 6d. Only to be had 
aires 3 from SALOM & CO., 98, Princes-street, Edinburgh. 


£i. 000 in CASE of DEATH, or an Allow- 
ance of 6l. per Week while laid-up by Injury 

caused by ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 

whether Walking, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, 

or at Home, may be secured byan Annual Payment of 31. to the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 

COMPANY, 64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.O, 
More than 8,000 CLAIMS for COMPENSATION have been 
promptly and liberally paid. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Railway Sta- 
tions, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, on Regent-street, and 
64, Cornhill. WILLIAM J. V IAN, Secretary. 

Railway Passengers’ Assurance Ganuean. 
: ___ Empowered b by Special . Act of | Parliament, _ 1849. 


NORWICH UNION FIRE OFFICE. 
THE BONUS YEAR. 

THREE-FIFTHS of the Profits of the Company are periodi- 
cally distributed asa Bonus to parties insuring, who have thus 
from time to time received from the Society sums amounting in 
the aggregate to nearly 440,00cl, 

A FURTHER BONUS of 52,0277. has now been declared, and 
will be paid on the renewal of existing Insurances at Michaelmas, 
1864, and the three following Quarters. 


Examples of Premiums reduced by this Bonus. 





No. of Policy. | — 


Sum Insured. Reduces Premium 





441,411 2 
5 12,000 | 0 
6,800 i 916 8 
5,000 4 

The J R. ATES: of PREMIU M are in NO CASE HIGHER than 
those charged by the other principal Offices giving no Bonus to 
their Insurers. 

No charge is made for the Policy or Stamp when the Insurance 
exceeds 3001., or for Insurances transferred from other Offices. 

The Business of the Company exceeds Seventy Millions, and, 
owing to the liberality with which its engagements have been per- 
formed, is rapidly aera iP The Duty paid to Government for 
the year 1863 was 84,152/. 11s. 9d.; and the amount insured on 
Farming Stock was 10,203.2721, 

The Norwich Union Fire Office is the LARGEST OFFICE 
making a return to its Insurers 

, For Prospectuses apply to the Society’s Offices, 29, Fleet-street, 
BE. C.; and Surrey- street, Norwich. 


Norta BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 





Established 1809. 
ss FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE BUSINESS of every descrip- 
‘100 transacted at moderate rates. 
The Duty paid by this Company in 1863 amounted to 60,7721. 
The usual Commission allowed on Ship and Foreign Insurances. 


Insurers in this Company will receive th 1 
seduetion in Deve paby eceive the full benefit of the 


CAPIT: AL... 

ANNUAL INCOME . chieia £497 ,263 

ACCUMULATED FUNDS .. £2,233,997 
LONDON—HEAD * etonpaesg 61, Threadneedle-street, E.C. 
WEST-END OFFICE........ 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 


2,000,000 


N° 1925, Szpr. 17,64 


ee 








On the 26th instant, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


WILMOT FAMILY. 


A NOVEL. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘LIFE IN TUSCANY,’ &c. 


THE 


RicHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 





——_. 
On the 20th inst. will be published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 1. lls. 6d. 


LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘EAST LYNNE,’ ‘VERNER’S PRIDE,’ &c. 


London: BrapBury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, E.C. 





DR. COBBOLD’S NEW WORK ON PARASITES. 


This day is published, in One handsome Volume, super-royal 8vo. 508 pages, with Illustrations in Colours and Tints, 
and numerous Engravings on Wood, price lJ. 11s, 6d. 


ENTOZOA: 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF HELMINTHOLOGY, 


WITH REFERENCE MORE PARTICULARLY TO 


THE INTERNAL PARASITES OF MAN, 


With Twenty-one Coloured and Tinted Plates, comprising One Hundred and Fifty-six separate Figures, together with 
Eighty-two Woodcuts, making a total of Two Hundred and Thirty-eight lustrations. 
By T. SPENCER COBBOLD, M.D. F.R.S., 


Lecturer on Comparative Anatomy at the Middlesex Hospital. 


GRooMBRIDGE & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row, London. 





NOTICE.—MRS, GREY’S NEW NOVEL, 
LION-HEARTED, 


The NEW STORY by the AUTHOR of ‘SYBIL LENNARD,’ ‘The GAMBLER’S WIFE,’ &, 
is published this day, 2 vols. post 8vo. price 16s. 


Also, now ready at all the Libraries, 


Iv. 
HAUNTED HEARTS. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘ THE LAMPLIGHTER,’ 
2 vols. 


I. 
SECOND EDITION OF 


THE LOST SIR MASSINGBERD. 


2 vols. 


It. 
ST. AGNES BAY; or, Love at First Sight. | 


1 vol. 


MORE SECRETS THAN ONE. 
By HENRY HOLL, 
3 vols. 


IIL. 


STRATHCAIRN. 
By CHARLES ALSTON COLLINS. 
2 vols. 


vi. 
THE CHILDREN OF LUTETIA. 
By BLANCHARD JERROLD, 
2 vols. 


London : Sampson Low, Son & Marston, 14, Ludgate-hill. 








NEW WORK BY MISS FRANCES POWER COBBE, 


Early in October will be published, in One Volume, post 8vo. about 450 pages, cloth, 


ITALICS 
BRIEF NOTES ON POLITICS, PEOPLE AND PLACES IN 
ITALY IN 1864. 


By FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


Contents. 


Chap. 11. The Nemesis of Woman. 
12. Catholic Italy. 
13. Padre Passaglia. 
14. Madonna Immacolata. 
| 15. Protestant Italy. 
16. Italian Furniture. 
| 17. People one meets in Italy. 
| 


Italia Rinascente. 

Italy mends her Ways. 

Italy sent to School. 

Italy goes to Drill. 

Italy tried by Jury. 

Italy reads her Newspaper. 

Italy tries “ Liberty, Equality and the 
Feudal System.” 

Will Italy gain Venice and Rome? 

Will Italy lose Naples? 

Tis Maseroni himself who now sings! 


Chap. 1. 


| 
| 


o> Or C9 bO 


18. 
Nervi, with no Sights. 
19. Peaceful Pisa. 

20. Ci-devant Italy. 


O90 NS 


_ 


| 





London: Triipner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


Places where the Author wrote this Bool. 
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DHENIX FIRE OFFICE, LompaRD-STREET 
‘i and CHARING CROSS. 
issi f one-half of the Duty on Stock, Machinery, 
pemietend Fixtures in Trade. ‘ 
Utens ‘nees effected now will secure the full benefit of the 


Tnsura’ 
ged dur, GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 
TARESHER'S COLOURED FLANNEL 


SHIRTS. Next door to Somerset House, Strand. 
TNAPSACK.—The Parent Yoxe.—Light, 
K Waterproof, and Inexpensive. To be had of the Trade, 

5. W. SILVER & CU., 66 and 67, Cornhill, and 
treet Within, B.C. 


yond 4, B 
99 0 AGENTS—Chemists, Confectioners, or 
928 Booksellers—sELL HORNIMAN’S PURE TEA, in 
kets. Itis choice and strong, moderate in price, and whole- 
a These advantages secure for this Tea general preference. 
HANDELIERS in BRONZE and ORMOLU 
for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, Candelabra, Mode- 
tor Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, China and Glass. Statuettes 
PpariaD, Vases, and other Ornaments, in a Show-room erected 
5 ent for these articles. —OS LER, 45, Uxford-street, W. 


pd Wholesale of 5. 











Wall Lights and Lustres, Table Glass, &c. 

Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from 71. 158, 

Glass Dessert ,, ”, a 2, 0s. 
All Articles marked in plain figures. 

Qmamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
“Mess, Export, and Furnishing Urders promptly executed. 
LONDON—SHOW-ROOMS, 45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—MANUFACTORY and SHOW-ROOMS, 

Broad-street. Established 1807. 


NED GLASS WINDOWS 
for CHURCHES and DWELLINGS. 

Heaton, Butter & BayNE, 
NEW KING-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C., 
Removed from Cardington-street, Hampstead-road. 


Specimens at the Exhibition of Stained Glass Windows, South 
Kensington Museum. 


parca Le. BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 
i tern TOOTH BRUSHES, and Penetrating unbleached Hair 
Broshes, Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
, and every description of Brush, Comb and Perfumery. 
Me tooth Brushes search between the divisions of the Teeth—the 
hairs never come loose. Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth 
Powder, 28. per box.—Address 130s and 131, OXFORD-STREET. 


gral 








OWARD & SONS’ MACHINE-MADE 

CABINET WORK.—The introduction of Steam-power 

in the manufacture enables HOWARD & SONS to offer the best 

posible quality of FU RNITU RE of all kinds at a very moderate 
tate. Designs and Estimates free. 


AUTION.—COCKS’S CELEBRATED 
READING SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, Gravies, 
Hot and Cold Meats, and unrivalled for general use, is sold by 
all respectable Dealers in Sauces. It is manufactured only by 
the Executors of the Sole Proprietor, CHARLES COCKS, 6, 
DUKE-STREET, READING, the Original Sauce Warehouse. 
ALL Orners ARE Spurious [uitations. 





LOCKS, CANDELABKA, BRONZES, and 
LAMvs.—WILLIAM 8. BURYDON invites inspection of 

his Stuck of these, displayed in two large Shuw-Rooms. Each 
article is of guaranteed quality, and some are objects of pure 
Virtd, the production of the first Mauufac:urers of Paris, from 
whom William 8, Burton imports them direct :— 
CLOCKS......0..0000.e0ee000--4Fom 78. 6d, to 251, 
CANDELABRA.........0000+ 55 138. 6d, to 161. 108. per pair. 
BRONZES.......eeeeeeeeseeees gy 188. Od. to 160. 168, 
LAMPS, MODERATEUR.. ,, 68. 0d. to 91. 


J ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL FUR- 
NISHING IRON MONGER, by appointment to H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE gratis, and post paid. 
It contains upwards of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of 
Sterling Silver and Electro-plate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia 
Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fendcrs, 
Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen-ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea- 
trays, Urns aaa <ettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet 
ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, ee Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 
Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39, Oxford-st., W. ; 1,14,2, 3, and 4, 
Newman-st. ; 4,5 and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, Newman-yard. 


ARTRIDGE & COZENS, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, FLEET-STREET, corner of Chancery-lane. 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 208. 


The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the Kingdom of 
Note, Letter, and Feap. Papers, Envelopes, Account and Ms. 
Books, Household Papers, &c. 

PARTRIDGE & COZENS’ celebrated GUINEA CASE of 
STATIONERY forwarded free to any Railway Station in Eng- 

nd, on receipt of Post-oftice Order. 

NO CHARGE for Plain Stamping Crest, Arms, or Address on 

‘aper or Envelopes. Coloured Stamping (Relief) reduced to 1s, 
Per 100, Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved for 5s. Business or 
Address Dies from 32. 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 48. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d 
An immense variety in all sizes and qualities always in stock. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 
G00D COPY-BOOKS, all rulings, superfine cream paper, 40 pages, 
%. per dozen. 
lilustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery 
Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, &c. post free. 
PARTRIDGE & COZENS, Wholesale Manufacturing Sta- 
tioners, 192, Fleet-street, E.C. Established 1841. 


INNEFORD’s PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been, during twenty-five years, emphatically sanctioned 
by the Medical Profession and universally accepted by the Public, 
athe Best Remedy for acidity of the stomach, heartburn, head- 
ache, gout, and indigestion, and as a mild aperient for delicate 
Constitutions, more especially for Ladiesand Children. It is pre- 
Bred. in a state of perfect purity and of uniform streugth, by 
INNEPORD & CO., 172, NEW. BUND-STKLET, London, and 
sold by all respectable Chemists throughout the World. 








0s ER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS,| 
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CzUBs's PATENT SAFES— 
the most secure against Fire and Thieves 

CHUBB’S PATENT DETECTOR LOCKS of all sizes, and 

for every purpose—Street-door Latches with small and neat 

Keys—Cash, Deed, Paper, and Writing Boxes, all fitted with the 

Detector Locks— Iron Dovrs for Strong Rooms. 

Illustrated Price-List, gratis and post free. 

CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord- 


street, Liverpool ; 16, Market-street, Manchester; and Wolver- 
hampton. 


BLE WNeGrTon & CO. desire respectfully to call 
the attention of the Nobility and Gentry requiring PLATE 
to their Manufactures, which may be obtained in great variety, 
both in SILVER and ELECTRO-PLATE, from either of their 
Establishments :— 

LONDON—22, Regent-street, St. James’s, S.W. ; and 45, Moor- 

gate-street, E.C. 
DUBLIN—College Green. 
LIVERPOOL—Church-street. 


MANUFACTORY and SHOW ROOMS, Newhall-street, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
Estimates, Drawings and Prices sent free by post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual. 


HEDGES & BUTLER obolicit attention to 
their pure ST.-JULIEN CLARET, 
At 183. , 208., 24%., 308. and 36s, per dozen; La Rose, 42s. ; Latour, 
548. ; Margaux, 60s. , 728. ; Chateau Lafitte, 72s. ,848., 96s. ; superior 
Beaujolais, 243, ; Macon, 30s., 368.; White Bordeaux, 248., 308. to 
728. ; Chablis, 308, , 368. to 54s ; Champagne, 368., 428. , 488., 608. , 668. 
SUPERIOR GULDEN SHERRY, at 30s, per dozen, of soft 
__and full flavour, highly reeommended. 
Capital dinner Sherry ............ .... 248. and 30s. per doz. 
High-class Pale, Golden, and Brown 
SMOITY  .nccccccccss coccscccccccccce 430 488, 548. ” 
Port from first-class shippers............ 308. 363, 428, ” 
Choice Old Port and“ Vintage” Wines.. 488. 608.728. 4 
Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy 
Noyau, Maraschino, Curacua, 
Liqueurs. On receipt of a P. 
the above will be forwarded immediately by 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 155, REGENT-STREET, London, W., 
and 30, King’s-road, Brighton. Originally established a. p. 1667. 


HE NATURAL WINES OF FRANCE.— 
J The lowest-priced CLARET in J. CAMPBELL’S exten- 
sive Stock of French Wines is the Vin de Bordeaux, at 203. per 
dozen, bottles and cases included; although at such a moderate 
pee it will be found an excellent Wine, aud greatly improved 





..+:- 608, and728, = ,, 
Cherry Brandy, and other foreign 
t-ofti rder or ref any of 








y being in bottle two or three years. J.C. confidently reecom- | 


mends it to Claret drinkers. Note —The Clarets of thecelebrated 
1858 Vintage (bottled in March, 1861) are now in fine condition. 
Prices 368., 428. , 483. &c. per doz.—Remittances or Town references 
should be addressed JAMES CAMPBELL, 158, Regent-street. 


AYLOR BROTHERS’ 
MUSTARD. 





GENUINE 


Dr. Hassatt, having subjected this Mustard to a rigorous 
micr pical inati h | analysis, reports that it 
contains the three essential properties of good Mustard, viz.:— 

PURITY, PUNGENCY and DELICATE FLAVOUR. 
See that each Package bears their Trade Mark, the “ Prize Ox,” 

and Dr. Hassall’s Report. 
Sold by all Grocers, &c., throughout the Kingdom. 
TAYLOR a Brick-lane and Wentworth-street, 
0) - 


ndon, %. 


GAvCE LEA & PERRINSD’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious di t, pr d by C 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by LEA & PERRINS. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless imita- 
tions, and should see that Lea & Perrins’ Names are on Wrapper, 
Label, Bottle and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 

*x* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Wor- 
cester; Messrs. CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Messrs. BARCLAY 
& SONS, London, &c.; and by Grocers and Oilmen universally. 














HOCOLAT-MENIER, (Manufactured only in 
France,) the best Aliment for Breakfast known since 1825, 
ANNUAL CONSUMPTION EXCEEDS 4,000,000 Ib, 

Unadulterated, Pure, and highly Nutritious. 
Wholesale—-M. MENIER, Paris, and 23, Henrietta-street, 
Covent-garden, W.C. 


Retail—BATTY & CO. 15 and 16, Finsbury-pavement, E.C. 
and all respectable Houses. 





PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS; 
Ladies’ Wardrobe Trunks, Dressing Bags, with Silver Fittings ; 
Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing Cases, and 500 other arti- 
cles for Home or Continental Travelling. —LLLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, post free.—J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer and 
Patentee, 37, WEST STRAND, London, W.C. 
Also, Allen’s Barrack, Furniture. Catalogue of Officer’s Bed- 
steads, Wasbhand Stand. Canteens, &c. post free. 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. &c. 


He SMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS, 
TUCKER’S PATENT, 
Or “ SOMMIER TUCKER,” price from 25s., 


Received the onty Prize Medal or Honourable Mention given 
to BEDDING ofany description at the International Exhibition, 
1862.—The Jury of Class 30, in their Report, page 6, No. 2905, and 
page 11, No. 2014, say :— 


“The Sommier Tucker is perfectly solid, very healthy, and 





moderate in price. 
—‘a combination as simple as it is ingenious.” 
—‘‘a bed as healthy as it is comfortabie.” 

To be obtained of most respectable Upholsterers and Beddin: 
Warehousemen, or Wholesale of the Manufacturers, WM. SME. 
& SONS, Finsbury, London, E.C. 











Dt, CHRONOMETER, WATCH and 
CLOCK MAKER to HER MAJESTY, H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales, and H.I.M. the Emperor of Russia, 

Maker of the Great Clock for the Houses of Pailiament. 

SILVER. Gop. 


Guineas. Gui 
Staong Alien: LeverWatches . 5| Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s ‘Gold 
0. 


z q superior. .6to1l6 Lever Watches aS 
Do. with very thick glass. .8 to 20 | Do. superior ...... 18to35 
Silver Half Chronometers .. 25 | Gold Half Theeneusciures - 35 
| Do. in Hunting Cases...... 
Gold Geneva Watches from 7 Guineas upwards. 
Tact Watches for the Blind. 
Two-day Marine Chronometers, 35 guineas. 

Every description of Keyless Watches and Repeaters in Silver 
Cases kept in stock ; also a large assortment of Repeaters, Centre 
and Independent Secouds, Double-stop Seconds, in Gold Cases 

from 40 guineas upwards. 4 
An elegant Assortment of Fine Gold Waistcoat and Guard 
i hains, from 3 to 25 guineas. 
Gold and Silver Pocket Chronometers, Astronomical Regulators, 
Turret, Church and Bracket Clocks of every description. 

E. Dent & Co., 61, Strand, W.C. (adjoining Coutts’s B . 
and at 34 and 35, Royal Exchange, ned and alec at the = 
Clock and Marine Compass Factory, Savoy-street, Strand. 





OFT, ,DELICAT E, and WHITE SKINS, 
with a delightful and lasting fragrance, by usi 
FIELDS’ CELEBRATED UNITED SERV: Ct SOAP 
r, UTS, 4d. and 6d. each. 

Sold by all Chandlers and Grocers throughout the Kingdom; 
but the Pub ic should ask for Fields’, and see that the name of 
JI.C.&JI.F IELD is on each packet, box, and tablet. Wholesale 
and for Exportation, at the Works, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, 8., 
where also may be obtained their Prize Medal Parafline Candles. 


({ANDLES.— THE NEW CANDLE. — 
EATERIES Pia eye, Pate, ap Soa 
“Gace Grocers and © atin Sis and ne 
Sa ag Mp A ae 


—— Parafiine Candles, as supplied to Her Majesty's Govern- 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER.TRUSS is 


allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the 
most effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA, 
The use of a steel spring is avoided: a soft bandage being worn 
round the body, the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much 
ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
a rin a oo mareones ; the Truss (which 
cannot fail to fit) forwar y post, on the circumf. 
body, two inches below the hips, being sent. aetna 
Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 268. 6d. and 31s. 6d.; postage, la. 

P.O.0. made payable to Joun WuitE, Post-otlice, blocadilly. 


ASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
Price 4s. 6d., 78. 6d., 108. and 168. each ; postage, 6d, 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, PICCADILLY, London. 


A LVEO P EOD ES 
TENDER FEET. 

A sure Remedy is ANGUS SLEIGH’S “SALVEO PEDES.” 
_ Sold by Chemists, Patent Medicine Venders, and Perfume: 
in half-bottles, 1s. 6d. ; and bottles, 2s, 6d. each; Wholesale o: 
A. Sleigh, 13, Little Britain, E.C. 


yicuy AND LITHIA WATERS. 
Established Remedies for Gout, Dyspepsia, Acidity, &c. 


THESE WATERS, as now prepared at the MALVERN 
SPRINGS, are VERY SUPERIOR to those ordinarily sold. 


Six Dozen Hampers carriage free, on application to 


Messrs. BURROW, Matvern. 


OLUMBIAN HAIR DYE—UNWIN & 
ALBERT, 24, PICCADILLY—changes grey hair to a per- 
manent natural brown or black. Application most easy: its 
extraordinary power upon the hair so effective and instantaneous 
that hair is coloured the moment it is touched —Cases at 
5s. 6d., 10s. 6d. and 21s. ; sample Case, 28. 6d., by post 40 stamps. 


CAUTION TO MOTHERS. 


RS. JOHNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTH- 
ING SYRUP.—This efficacious Remedy has been in gene- 
ral use for upwards of Thirty Years, and has preserved numerous 
Children when suffering from Convulsions arising from painful 
Dentition. As soon as the Syrup is rubbed on the Gums, the Child 
will be relieved, the Gums cooled, and the inflammation reduced. 
It is as innocent as efficacious, tending to produce the Teeth with 
ease ; and so pleasant, that no Child will refuse to let its Gums be 
bed with it. Parents should be very particular to ask for 
JOHNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP, and to notice 
that the Names of Barctay & Sons, 95, Farringdon-street, 
London (to whom Mrs. Johnson has sold the Recipe), are on the 
Stamp affixed to each Bottle. Price 2s. 9d. per Bottle. 


MAY GoD DIGESTION VAI 
a 

















WAIT ON 
APPETITE and HEALTH ON BOTH. 

If these then fail, use Dr. LANG’S ESSENTIAL SPIRIT of 
MELISSUS; it is pleasant to the palate, exhilarating and in- 
valuable to nervous temperaments. To be had of Wholesale 
Medicine Venders and all respectable Chemists, &c. throughout 
the Country, in Bottles at 2s. 9d. each. Full Directions for use 
on wrapper- inclosing the Bottles. 


YSPEPSIA.—MORSON’S PEPSINE 
WINE is a perfectly palatable form for admiuistering 
this popular remedy for weak digestion, 
Manufactured by T. Morson & Son,19 and 46, Southampton-row, 
Russell-square, W.C. Iu bottles at 38,, 58. and 10s. each. 





CIDITIES in the STOMACH and BOWELS, 

Flatulency, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sick Headache, Bilious 
Affections, &c., are speedily removed by the use of COCKLE’ 
COMPOUND ANTIBILLOUS PILLS, which have now been 
held in the highest estimation by all classes of society for upwards 
of half a century.— Prepared only by JAMES COCKLE, 18, New 
Ormond-street ; and to be had of all Medicine Venders, in Boxes, 
at i8. 14d, 28. 9d., 48. 6d. and 118. 





HE BEST REMEDY for Indigestion, Bilious 

and Liver Complaints, FRAMPTON’S PILL of HEALTH. 
oe all Medicine Venders, at 18. 14d. and 28. 9d. per box; or 
obtained through any Chemist. 
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NEW MUSIC 


—= 


PUBLISHED BY CHAPPELL & CO. 


OPA “ 


THE GUARDS’ WALTZ. By D. GopFrey. 
Played at Alfred Mellon’s Concerts, every evening, with the 
reatest possible success. Solo or Duet, 4s.; Septet, 28.; 
Orchestra, 38. 


NEW PIECE ON GOUNOD'S ‘ FAUST.’ 


ASCHER’S PENSEE DRAMATIQUE sur 
* FAUST,’ Opéra de Cu. Gounop. Pour le Piano, 4s. 


’ 

BRINLEY RICHARDS’ SOLDIERS 

CHORUS, from GOUNOD’S celebrated Opera of ‘ Faust. 
Arranged for the Pianoforte. 3s. ; Duet, 3s. 6d. 


LEGGERO INVISIBILE, NEW BOLERO. 
Sung by Malle. Tietjens and Mdlle. Volpini. Composed by 
‘AR DIT. 33. 


KUHE’S LEGGERO INVISIBILE. Just 
published, ARDITI’S new Bolero, sung by Mdlles. Tietjens 
and Volpini with great success. Arranged for the Pianoforte. 
48. 


THE STIRRUP CUP. Mr. Santley’s Popular 
Song, written by H. B. FARNIE, and composed by Signor 
ARDITI, in C, d, or E flat. 2s. 6d. 


BRINLEY RICHARDS’ STIRRUP CUP. 
Just published, ARDITI’S new Song, sung with such success 
by Mr. Santley, arranged for the Pianoforte. Price 3s. 


DENMARK QUADRILLE, dedicated, by 
special permission, to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, composed 
on Danish National Melodies. g! D. GODFREY. _flus- 
trated with a Photograph of H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 
48.; Duet, 43. 


THE PRINCESS of WALES. A Fantasia on 


Danish Melodies for the Pianoforte. By KUHE. Illustrated 
with a new Photograph of H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 5s. 


THE PRINCE of WALES. A Fantasia on 
Welsh National Melodies for the Pianoforte. By BENEDICT. 
Performed by Madame Arabella Goddard. Illustrated with a 
Photograph of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 5s. 


TREKELL’S LA PRIERE D’UNE MERE. 
Réverie pour Piano. 38. 


TREKELL’S THE ANGELS’ HARP. Rhap.- 
sodie for the Pianoforte. 33. 6d. 


TREKELL’S WAVING LILY BELLS. Mor- 
ceau de Salon for the Pianoforte. 3s. 





50, NEW BOND-STREET. 


FAUST FOR VARIOUS INSTRUMENTS. 


Cornet—All the favourite Airs in one book. 1 


ach 48. 
Flute—All the favourite Airs in one book. _18. 6d. 
Flute and Pianoforte—The most favourite Melodies, by Carte, 
in three books. Each 4s. i 
Violin—All the favourite Airs for Violin in one book. Price 
1s. 6d. 
Violin and Pianoforte—The celebrated Soldiers’ Chorus, by 


Cramer and Périer. 38. 





_, N. Mori 
Violoncello 
an 


Concertina—All the favourite Airs in one book. 


1s. 6d. 
Concertina and Pianoforte—A Fantasia, arranged by Herr | 


Engel 


- 48. 
Harmonium and Pianoforte—A grand Fantasia, by Herr | 


Sngel. 


Harmonium, Piane Violin, or Violoncello—Méditation sur | 


‘aust, par Goumfod. 
Brass Band—A 


68. 
rand Selection, by Winterbottom. 
Ditto—The celebrated Waltz, by Winterbottom. 7s. 


78. 6d. 


under the direction of Herr Manns. 1 
Orchestra—For small String Band of Ten. 


THE VALLEY (LE VALLON). 


10s. 6d. 


New Song. 


and Mr. Santley. With English and French Words. 
THE HUNT QUADRILLE. 


a new Quadrille on popular Hunting Melodies, 
GODFREY. Beautifully Illustrated. 

THE JOCKEY’S GALOP. By A. F. GopFREy. 
Just out. One of the best Galops ever published, and beau- 
tifully illustrated with Portraits (in colours) of Fordham, H. 
and J. Grimshaw, Wells, Custance, and Challoner. From 
Photographs by Mason, of Brighton. 3s. 

THE MERKY TUNES LANCERS. Just 
published, a new Set of Lancers, composed on all the Popular 
and Merry Tunes of the day. By D. GODFREY. Price 4s. ; 
Orchestra, 38.; Septet, 28. 

COOTE’S 
GOUNOD’S Opera. Beautifully Illustrated. 
4s.; Septet, 22. ; Full Orchestra, 3s. 

COOTE’S FAUST QUADRILLE, on favourite 
Airs from GOUNOD’S Opera. Beautifully Lllustrated. Solo 
or Duet, 4s. ; Septet, 2s. ; Full Orchestra, 33. 


28. 6d. 


Solo or Duet, 


Full Orchestra, 3s, 


FAUST PULKA. 


By F. WALLERSTEIN. Just 
published. 





Beautifully Illustrated. Solv, ae. ; Orchestra, 33. ; 


8. 6d. | 
Cornet and Pianoforte—Two Fantasias by Winterbottom. 


Violin and Pianoforte—A Fantasia on favourite Melodies, by | 


48. | 
— Pianoforte—The celebrated Waltz, arranged 
e. 42. | 


. 6d. | 
Military Band—Two grand Selections, by C. Godfrey. Each | 
15. 


o8. | 
Orchestra—The Selection performed at the Crystal Palace, | 
58. } 


Composed by GOUNOD, and sung by Mdme. sonra ph | 


Just published, | 
by A. F, | 


FAUST WALTZ, on Airs from | 


COOTE’S FAUST GALOP, from Govunon’s | 


Opera. Beautifully Illustrated. Solo or Duet, 3s.; Septet, 28.; | 


ees 


| BRINLEY RICHARDS’ COMPLETE TUTOR 
forthe PIANOFORTE. The best, the newest, and Cheaper, 
of all Instruction Books aining El tary In: 
Scales, Exercises, and a great varicty of the most Popul 
Themes as Progressive Lessons. 60 pages, full music size, 4 


CHAPPELL’S COLLECTION of NURSERy 
RHYMES, with FAMILIAR TUNES, for Voice ang 
forte. Adapted to the capacities of Yow People. (Sinty 
pages from engraved Plates.) In ornamental covers, Qe, @. 





This Work has been prepared for the express tification d 
the young, and contains a large number of the well-kno, 
Ditties of the gong: :— a. a Song of Sixpence,’ * vm 
soys,’ * Thre 


Bopeep,’ * e Blind Mice,’ ‘ What 

little Boys made of?’ &c. They have been carefully arrange, 
for the Pianoforte (to suit the most juvenile performers) and 
may be played alone or sung to an accompaniment, ag desired, 


| ra] 
RIMBAULT’S 100 PSALM and HYwy 
TUNES for the HARMONIUM, selected from the Most em; 
nent Church Composers. 43. ; in cloth, 5s. 


RIMBAULT’S 200 CHANTS by the bey 
Church Composers, ancient and modern, selected from th 
Books of the various Cathedrals, and arranged expressly for 
the Harmonium. 4s.; in cloth, 5s. 


| RIMBAULT’S 50 SHORT VOLUNTARIES 


for the HARMONIUM, expressly suited to small Churchy 
and Chapels. 4s. ; cloth, 58. es 


RIMBAULT’S 100 Original INTERLUDE 
for the HARMONIUM, adapted to the Psalm and H 
Tunes in common use, composed and arranged expressly for 
the Harmonium by Dr. RIMBAULT. 4s. ; cloth, 58, 


NEW SACRED WORK for the HARMO. 
NIUM. Twenty-five Full or Concluding VOLU NTARIBS 
for the Harmonium, selected from the Works of Mozart, 
cane. Handel, &c., and Sepreety suited to small Churehs 
and Chapels. By Dr. RIMBAULT. 4g. ; cloth, 5s. 


NEW and IMPORTANT WORK for the 
HARMONIUM. Just published, ROSSINI’S STABAT 
MATER, arranged complete for the Harmonium, with the 
Stops carefully selected and marked by Dr. RIMBAULT. 
Bound in limp cloth and gilt, 5s. 


CHAPPELL & CO”S MONTHLY COs. 
PANION for the SMALL HARMONIUM, with or without 
i A Selection of favourite Pieces, Sacred 


the Expression Stop. 
and Secular, arranged expressly for this popular instrament 
by E. F. RIMBAULT. Nos. I. to VI. now ready, each ls, 


| BOOTH’S WESLEYAN PSALMIST. New 
Edition of this celebrated work. The Organ or Pianoforte 


Score, 183.; cloth, 21s. Separate Voice Parts—Treble, Alto, 
Tenor, and Rass—each 28, ; cloth, 28. 6d. 





CHAPPELL’S TWENTY-CUINEA PIANOFORTE, 





IN SOLID MAHOGANY OR PLAIN WALNUT, THE BEST ENGLISH MANUFACTURE, 
With perfect Check Action, the Full Compass, and all the Latest Improvements. 
Messrs. CHAPPELL strongly recommend this Instrument as superior to any other Pianoforte at or about the same Price, whether New or Second-hand. 








THE ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS 


AT 


CHAPPELL’S, 50, NEW BOND-STREET. 


ALEXANDRE & Son have taken out a new Patent for the Drawiny-Room Harmonium which effects the greatest improvement they have ever made in the Instrument. The 


Drawing Room Models will be found of a softer, purer, and in all respects more agreeable tone than any other instruments. 


They have a perfect and easy means of producing 4 


Diminuendo or Crescendo on any one note or more; the Bass can be perfectly subdued, without even the use of the Expression Stop, the great difficulty in other Harmoniums. To 


each of the New Models an additional Blower is attached 
with perfect expression. 


at the back sv thit the wind can be supplied by a second person, and still wnder the New Patent the performer can play 


THE DRAWING-ROOM MODEL 


No. 


IS MADE IN THREE VARIETIES :— 


. THREE STOPS, Percussion Action, additional! Blower, and in Rosewood Case ee ee 


ditto 


1 
2. EIGHT STOPS, 
3. ditto 


. SIXTEEN STOPS, 


ditto 
ditto 


ae eo ee oe ee 
Voix Céleste, &e. (The best Harmonium that can be made) 


GUINEAS, 
35 
60 


THE NEW CHURCH HARMONIUM, 


4 These Instruments are a perfect substitute for the Organ; the upper Keyboard has a Venetian Swell, 
Crescendo can be produced; and the lower Keyboard answers the purpose of a Full Organ. 


monium yet produced, being rich and pure in quality. 
«An additional Blower is attached to each Instrument. 


No. 
- EIGHT STOPS (Three ar? ~ "alf rows of Vibrators), Rosewood Case 
sus of Vibrators), Rosewood Case ry ae ee 
t rows of Vibruturs), Rosewood Case, 2} Octaves of Pedals .. 


LONDON: CHAPP#LL & CO. 50, NEW BOND 


2. TW 


‘TY-TWO STOPS (¢ 
3. TWEN’ 


TY-TWO STOvs ¢ 


WITH TWO ROWS OF KEYS. 


-STREET, W. 


and acts as a Soft or Choir Organ, on which a perfect Diminuendo and 
ay 4 The tone of these Instruments more closely resembles that of an Organ than any Har- 
The con-truction is of a simple character, and not likely to be affected by damp, rendering them peculiarly suited to Churches 


GUINEAS. 

a ‘ 45 
oe ° 70 
" 85 








Editorial Communications should be addressed 
Printed by James Hotmes, of N 
by Joun Francis, 20, Wellin, 
} ohn Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, September 17, 1864. 








Agents: for ScoTtanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, 


t to “ The Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
o. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county vt Middlesex, at his office, 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St 
gton-street, in said county, Publisher, at 20, Wellington-street aforesaid. 


Andrew, in said county; and published 
Edinburgh ;—for ImeLanp, Mt 
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